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PREFACE. 


This collection of notes on tlxe castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, is the result of several years’ 
study of the special literature of the subject. As it is most 
improbable that, in the scanty leisure at the disposal o^f the District 
Officer, I shall be able to carry out my original intention of 
preparing a complete Ethnographical Glossary for the Province, 
I have now put these notes into order in the hope that they 
may be of some use. to the officers engaged in the approaching 
Provincial Census. As Mr. Sherring’s great work on Hindu 
Tribes and Castes is in every official library, I have not used it 
in preparing this manual. I have grouped allied castes under 
general heads and added a tribal index which will, I hope, 
facilitate- reference. I have given, as far as possible, complete 
references to the authorities on which the book is based. 

Mikzxpub, N.-W. P., 

The I2th June 1890. 
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AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
N.-W. PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Abliar, — A caste found in Etawali and other districts of the Agrai 
Division : they resemble Ahirs^ and are courageous^ athletic and good 

cultivators/^^ They are probably the same as the A/iars ; 

Acharaj. — [Skt. IcMr^ay a religious guide] another name for the J/r^- 
hahrdlimmi (q,vj 

Agari, Agariya. — [I(^ar Skt. dkara^ a mine] a term which includes two 
quite distinct tribes : one a set of saltpetre and saltinakers, and the other 
a tribe of aboriginal makers of charcoal iron in South Mirzapur. They have 
numerous and curious religious and social peeuliarities. Pull details of the 
processes used in the manufacture of native iron are given by Dr. Ball/ 

Ahar.— [Said to be a variant of AMr^ but compare Alter a] a tribe 
partly pastoral and partly agricultural. Their headquarters is the neigh- 
bourliood of the river Ramganga in Bareilly^ Moradabad^ and Budaiin^ and 
in Paizpur Badariya of Etah on the right bank of the Ganges. They are 
very much mixed i\\> with Ahirs/and it is sometimes not easy to distinguish 
them ; but they are apparently of different origin;, and have probably a consi-- 
derable aboriginal mixture. According to Sir li. M.. Elliot’^ they smoke and- 
drink with Jats and Giijarsy and disclaim all connection with the Alnrs,. 
whom they consider an inferior stotdv, while the Alurs repay the compliment. 
Both claim descent from Yaduvansi Rajputs. The Aliirs claim direct de- 
scent from Krishna;, and say that the Ahars are descended from his cowherd, 
and that their inferiority is shown by their eating iish and milking' cows. 
Those shown in the Aligarh‘S' lists are jDrobably Aheriyas. In Etah many 
of their sub-divisions are identical with those of the Ahirs. They have tra- 
ditions of sovereignty in Rohilkhand/ and possibly enjoyed considerable 
power during the reign of the Tomars (700 to 1150 A.D.). 

ARen, Aheriya. — [Skt. Akhetiha^^hmxiti': Ibbetsonis mistaken in 
connecting the word with her, a herd of cattle] a tribe originally engaged in 
hunting and fowling. Sir H. M. Elliot^ describes them as a branch of the 
Dhanuks, from whom they are distinguished by not eating dead carcasses- 
as the Dhanuks do. In Aligarh and Etah they are a notoriously criminal 
tribe, given to dakaitis and road robberies,^ In Etah they are proclaimed 

1 Eeade 3otes on. Cades, p. 13. ^ Jungle Life in India, 668 sqq. 3 BuppUmenfal 

Glossary, s.v. ^ Census, Nortb-Wcstern Provinces, 1881, Form VIU. "> Moradubad 

Settlement Report, p. 8. ® Bupplemental Glossary, s.r. LMnuk, ^ Reporl-, ImpeHor- 
Gineral of Folioe, North-Wester th Frovhwes, 1867, p. 29; 1808, p. 28. 
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under the Criminal Tribes Act, They are probably the same as the Ilairi 
or Heri o£ the hills, Baz Bahadur settled a colony of them in the Tariii as 
guards^ and gave them land and the right to certain dues in lieu of a fixed 
salary. They and some Mewatis settled in a similar way became in latter 
years a pest to the country.^ - 

They are perhaps the same as the A/iediy as of Bijiior, who are described 
as hunters and classed with the Kliandiya, Fliandiya, and Balieliya? 

In the Dun, Mr. Williams describes tX\e Ileri as aboriginal and ahin to 
the BlioJcsa, They are almost certainly not the same as the AJdriya or 
Bahifiya oi Azamgarh, who are wandering cattle-dealers.'-^ These maybe 
identical with the Aliirs. In Gorakhpur/ however, there is a tribe called'^ 
Akeliya, said to be descended from Dhanuks, whose chief employment is the 
capture of snakes, which they eat. 

In the Panjab^ the A/ieri trace their origin to Rajputana, and especially 
Jodhpur, and the prairies of Bikamr. They are vagrant in their habits, 
but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employment. " 
They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and work in 
reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the fields, 
and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in search of employ- 
ment as reaj)ers, and they cut wood and grass, and work as general labourers 
and on roads and other earthworks/*^ In Etah they have a little nominal 
cultivation, and work occasionally in the Jungles, collecting the gum of the 
d/id/c tree, and making the platters {damd) used at Hindu feasts. The 
headquarters of the clan is in taluqa Husain in Sikandra Rao talisil, Ali- 
garh district. There they are very well off, but much of their wealth is 
undoubtedly acquired by plundering expeditions. They go up and down 
the railway line from the PanJab to Bengal, Bombay, and Central India. 
They are one of the most dangerous and determined criminal tribes in the 
province. 

Ahir.— [Skt. a cowherd.] ^^Wilford calls the Ab Mr a shepherd 

kings of the North of India ; they were more probably Greeks or Scythians 
or Parthians along the Lower Indus ,* traces of the name occur in the 
Jbiria of Ptolemy/ They are always conjoined with the 8ndras as if con- 
ierminous/ The seven kings of the Abhvra dynasty were probably Greek and 
Scythian princes of Western India/ When the Kuttis arrived in Gujarat 
ill the eighth century they found the greater part of the country in possession 
of the Ahirs. One of their leaders, A^a, gave his name to the fortress of 
Asirgarh, 

^ E. T. Atkinson, Kmialayan Gazetteer^ II,, 566, 589, 645. ^ Census 

North-Western JPrortnces, I8G5, Table JF", 7. iSettlement JSejpor/, p. 100. 

‘^Gazetteer) North-Western TroviiweSjYSf^ ezi* . ® Ibbetsou, Tanjdh Et/moyra^th^, 

section 676. ^ H. H. 'Wilson, VUhm JPiirdna> p. 470. J- W. McCrindle, 

Indian Anti^uai^t VlII, 1-10, note. ^ Idem, 195. ^ lUcBj 475. 
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The Nepal legend states that the Kiratas obtained possession of. the 
Valley after expelling the Ahirs.^ In the Hindu drama of the Toy Cart 
the successful usurper who overthrows Palaka^ king of Ujjain^ is Aryaka of 
the cowherd caste, and similarly in the Buddhist Chronicles Chandra Gupta 
is described as a cowherd of princely race.^ In Oudh there is a tradition 
that they are connected with the Bhars^ and they attend in great numbers 
at a fair in the Rae Bareli district still annually held on the spot where two 
famous chiefs of the Bhars are said to have died in battle.^ Manu^ says 
they are descended from a Brdhman by a woman of the Ambashta or medi- 
cal class : and the Brahma Parana says they are from a Vaisya mother by 
^ a Kshattriya father. General Cunningham® assumes from the reference to 
them in Manu that they must certainly have been in India before the time of 
Alexander, and that as they are very numerous in the eastern districts of; 
Mirzapur, Benares, and Shahabad they cannot possibly, like the Jats and 
Gujars, be identified with the Indo-Seythians, whose dominions did not- 
extend beyond the Upper Ganges. At the same time there is reason to 
suspect their connection with some aboriginal races. One of their sub-divi- 
sions, Kof or Kuf^ wliich is a synonym for the Kamariya of the Central 
Duab, is connected by Nesfield® with the KoU of the Vindhyan plateau. In 
Oudh, the Bharauniya sub-division does not permit its women to wear nose- 
rings or glass bracelets as a sign of mourning for the so-called Bhar chiefs 
Dal and Bab who were killed in the invasion of Ibrahim Shaiqi of Jaunpur, 
and AMrs still offer milk at the tomb of Dfil at Dalmau. Prom this. Gene- 
ral Cunningham argues that the Bhars are only a branch of the great Ahir 
tribe,^ In Mainpuri, again, the Kamdriya branch have a fair at the village 
of Paindat, where a festival is held on Sundays in the light fortnight of 
Asarh and IMngh, and offerings are made to a Brahman hero having tlie 
same name as the village, to an Ahir called Jagaiya,, and to a nameless Dha- 
nuk before whose platform young pigs are sacrificed.® At the same time 
some of the divisions have traditions of a higher descent. 

In Bulandshahr they claim descent from Chauhans.^ The Rohilldiand 
branch say they came from Hansi Hissar about 7 00 years ago. In Gorakhpur 
the BargaJia clan provide wet-nurses in Rajput families, and another divi- 
sion call themselves Jat and claim descent from Bharatpur,^^ and assert that 
they are Kshatriyas. There is, again, a very close connection between the 
Bamoa sub-division and the Bnndelas, for whom they provide wet-nurses. 

To the east they have a story that they were once Vaisyas and were degraded 
for eastrating their cattle and in Azamgarh^^ the Gudl sub-division say 

^ E. T. Atkinson, Ilimalayan GaaeUeer, 11, ^^4:, mhory of India., 

Ill, 2S3, sqq, 3 j. 0 . Williams, Oudh Census ^Report, p. 100. ^ X, 15. 

® Arcluvologieal Meports, II, 81. « Srief View, lOG. ’’ Arclueological Jle- 

;po)-fo, XI, 60. i Census Ueport,Vd&%\,App.n'l. » Idem, app. 2,1. ■<> Bimlia- 

naii, Ilastern India, II, 4G7. » Idem, 1, 169. G-azeUeer, Sorih- Westem. Pro- 

riacej, 1, 160. is Budianan, I, 169. Setllenunt Report, 
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they wei^e once Kshatriyas and raled the country. Similarly, in Mainpuri 
they claim descent from Rana Katira of Mewar, who had been driven from 
his own country by an invasion of the Muhammadans and took refuge with 
Digpal Raja of Maliaban, whose daughter his son, Ranh Kunvar, subsequently 
married, and by her became the ancestor of the tribe of Phdtalc Aliirsd They 
are the highest elan in that part of the country, and there is a ridiculous 
legend in explanation of their name that Rana Katira was attacked by the 
king of Delhi, and that out of the twelve gates {pMtak) of his capital only 
one held out to the end. When the enemy had retired the Rana, to 
commemorate the signal bravery diown by the guard of the twelfth gate, 
issued a decree that they and their descendants should be forever designated * 
by the name phdtak? The Aliirs in the western part of the province show 
little signs of admixture with aboriginal races; but the Oudh traditions 
combined with the physique of the AMrs in that province and in the eastern 
part of the North-Western Provinces render their admixture with races 
such as the Bhars and Kols possible, if not probable. 

Sir H, M. Elliot‘S describes their distribution : We find them in great 
numbers in the southern parts of the Dellii territory, from Rewari to the 
borders of Mewat to the Bikanir frontier in a tract of country known under 
the name of Bighoto. A dense population of Ah&s will also 

be found in a line extending from the Kali nadi in the neighbourhood of 
Miihrera to near Bibameyu on the Jumna, and from Salimpur-Majhauli in 
Gorakhpur to Singrauli in Mirzapur,^^ in which district pargana Ahraura 
takes its name from them. 

There are three main subdivisions IadMm^ {FmImans) and 

Giidlhansy which acknowledge no connection except being ail Ahirs. The 
Oudh Ahirs are generally GtMbansy which tribe also extends towards 
Benares. The Nanclhans prevail in ‘the Central Duiib, and the Jadubans in 
the Upper Dmib and neighbourhood of Mathura. They all practice widow 
marriage and the levirate like Gujars and Jats, The Ahirs of the Central 
Dunb deny this, but the fact is not doubtful. In the neighbourhood of 
Delhi they eat, drink, and smoke not only in common with Jats and Gujars, 
but even with Rdjputs. In other places, however, Rajputs indignantly 
repudiate all connection with them. Raja Laehhman Siiih^ calls them 
Siidras : he regards the Tail mam subdivision as a branch of the Nandhansy 
who claim descent from Nanda, the adoptive father of Krishna. Of these 
tribes there ^‘e numerous subdivisions.^ In popular belief they are not to be 

1 F. S. Growse, 252. * Hainpuri, Settlement MepoH, p. 23. » Sttp^ 

elemental aiossarif, s,v. ^ Bulandsliahr, Memory p. 170. ^ See Sir H. M. Elliot, 

mossar^yS.'B. ^ Bnclimm, JEJaetern Indiay lly m 1, 169. O-azetteery Norths 

Western Tromncesy I, 268» Mainpuri Settlement Meporty 23. 
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trusted : like Gadariyas aud GujarS;, they are jpi'overbiiilly fond of a wild 
eountry — 

AMt^ Oadariyd^ Gt'fjar^ 

Ye tinon ehdJien j 

and in some parts of the country they have a reputation for cattle-stealing, 
particularly in Gorakhpur, Ghiizipur, and the Himalayan Tarai.^ 

[Sir H. M. Y][ioty 8 u 2 ^j)lemental Olossary^ Ihhetson, Fanjdh IStlino-^ 
gfdphy^ section 493.] 

AMW'S.Si. — [Skt. ahi^ snake, dwelling] a elan found in Mathura 
and Mewat, who claim to be Brahmans, but local jealousy denies tliem the 
lionour. The only body of them on the east of the Jumna furnishes the 
hereditary Pandas of Rirha in Mahaban, which is one of tlie wealthiest of 
the Mathura shrines. Another story makes the mother of the tribe a Cha- 
mdr woman: They are a race well-marked by several peculiarities. In 
r appearance they are easily distinguished, the men by their head dress and 
the women by their way of wearing their hair. Their favourite occupation 
is the carrying trade. Trading in their own carts, they carry salt from 
pmtana all over Northern India, bringing back sugar and other commodities 
in return. The better-off trade with their own money, and in fact the 
heads of the community are very fairly comfortable, and their villages are 
remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the same time these 
distant journeys keep the male population absent from the villages for 
months at a time, and the tilling of the fields is left entirely to the women. 
It is natural, therefore, that easily as an Aliiwiisi may be recognised by his 
appearance and his village by the number of carts, cattle, and masonry 
houses, so his fields may be told by their slovenly and careless cultivation. 
The Ahiwasis complain bitterly of the havoc the network of railways now 
spreading over the country is playing with their old occupation/^ Growse*^ 
notes that they have as many as 7 2 subdivisions, the two principal of which 
are Flgliiya and Bajrdvat, Their first home is said to have been the village 
of Sunrakli, which adjoins the Kalimardan Ghat at Brindaban, 

Arakh. — As well as the Moti or Motiyd appear to be a branch of the 
great Fdd or Mdj]ydd tribe.*^ Their occupation is village service and culti- 
vation. They are found in every district of the Allahabad division except 
Jaunpur ; Benares except Mirzapur and Ballia ^ Lucknow except Bara Banki, 
and Rae Bareli except Sultanpur ; also in Hardoi, Gonda, Meerut, Cawnpore, 
Farukhabad, Etawah, Shahjahanpur, and Pilibhit districts/ In Cawnpore 
they divide themselves into seven clans : Jrakli, Khagdr^ Khid'Matiya (the only 
name used now) Gndr^ Bdchhar^ Cliolddr,. AdhriJ^ the last, being descended 

^ Eeporty'^ns^ector- General of Bolicey 1868, 106; 1870,^^3.83-86; 1871, p. 96 (aj, 

‘ Settlement ^ Matliura, ilfmo. 10, '^Williams, 

Census lie^ort^ p, 95. ® Census^ "Mwib- Western 1881, 'Form VIII-B, 


from a Bi^hman, is. of tte highest degree.! -Biejf ohce' were powerful iu 

Hardoi, whence they were expelled by the /flfwdJ- Kajpitts..^ 

Atishhaz.— [Pers. Mish, fire, I>dz [hdkUm or to play)] a maker 

of fireworks ; one of the occupational castes. ' 


perfume] a maker of parfumes and essences : one of the 

oecupational castes. 

kamji.—Umcn, Skt. ayomyd, Oudh] a criminal tribe in Fatehpur : 
they deal largely in counterfeit coin and false jewellery ; they never join in 
crimes of violence. They wander over India as faqirs, their journeys 
commencing generally in June and endhtg in April, but they are sometimes 
two or three years away*. If a member of the caste is impiisoned he is 

exeommuBicated 

Badhak, BadMk.— [Skt. vadhala^ a murderer]' a vagrant criminal tribe 
of the western districts closely allied to the Bdjearijfas, According to 

Shakespeare’s account of them* they were originally outcastes of Musal- 
man as well as of Hindu tribes, the majority, however, being R& jiputs.. One 
of their specialities is disguising themselves as Brahmans and Bairagis, and 
associating with pilgrims returning from the Ganges, for whom they per- 
form mock religious eeremonies, and stupify with dJiaMra or thorn-apple 
and roh® Their special deity is Kali, to whom they offer goats as the 
riyas do. They eat game and foul animals, such as foxes, jackals, and lizards. 
They believe that the use of jackal meat fortifies them against the incle- 
mencies of winter/ They were in the habit of making plmider-ing expedi- 
tions, and before starting shares in the booty were allotted , a special share being 
given to the widow and children of any person killed or dying during the 
rapedition. A writer in the Asiatic Journal^ states that after the sacrifice 
they used to pray, “ If it he thy mil, 0 God ! and thine, O Kali ! to prosper 
our undertaking for the sake of the blind and the lame, the widow and the 
orphan that depend on our exertions, vouchsafe, we pray thee, the cry of 
the female jackal on our right.” One of the most famous exploits of Bad- 
dhik dakaits was the murder of Mr. Eavenscroft, the Collector of Cawnpore,, 

of which Sleeman gives an account.® 

An attempt was made some years ago to reform them by establishing a 
settlement of them in the jungle near Gorakhpur j hut the result has been 
very unsatisfactory .!® They are habitual manufacturers of illicit spirits, of 
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'wliicli they are exceedingly fond. The tribe is of very mixed origin; and 
closely allied to KanjarS; Sansis^ and similar vagrants : even now it is a sort of 
Cave of Adiillam for vagrants and bad characters of other tribes. 

BSdi. — [Skt. vdcU^ talking] a clan found in small numbers in Bijnor and 
Muzaffarnagar; where they live by cultivating; dancing, and singing..^ In the 
hills he is classed with Dorns. He singS; plays on various instruments; begs 
from door to door, and lampoons people who do not give him alms. He 
,also snares fowl and fish.^ 

BS.diphuL — A small tribe of oiimakers in the Himalayan TarSi. 

Baheliya. — [Skt, v^ddhayom who wounds; rt. vyadh^ to pierce. IsTes'- 
field^s derivation from hahrlj a falcon; is unlikely ; but this, toO; is traced to 
the same Sanskrit root] the hunting and fowling class : like the Chiriya- 
mar, they are probably a branch of the great Nat or Kan jar race. In the 
liills'^ the Dorns of the Badi, I)7 loU, and Ilurkiya subdivisions, wbo take to 
snaring animals for a livelihood, call themselves Baheliya. The Census 
shows them in every district of Meerut; Agra, Rohilkhand, Allahabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, Sitapur, Pjzabad, Eae Bareli, Jh ansi (except Lalitpur) 
and Kumaiin (except Garhwal) Divisions. In the Central Duab, especially 
Mainpuri, they have a very bad reputation. They are said^ to commit 
heavy burglaries with the connivance of domestic servants, and occasionally 
amalgamating with the Aheriyas of Etah and Aligarh to commit ‘deprada- 
tions along the railway. But here they are undoubtedly confounded with the 
Beriya or Sand, who is of quite a different tribe. The Baheliyas to the east 
of the province ai’c a fine, active, atlilefite set of men, keen hunters, and open 
ami independent iu their manners. They have certainly a great deal of 
aaon-Aiyan blood, and the clan is probably made up of many different 
.elements. They say they are a sub-disivion of the Basis. 

Bahrupiya, Bahurupiya, — \^BaIm, many ; rnpa, appearances] the actor 
©r mimic class, a branch of the Nats (f.-y.), 

BSjgl. — \Bajdnd, to play an instrument] a tribe of musicians : according 
to Census of 1881 found only in Dehra Dun : classed by Nesfield with the 
Nats.. 

Bal^M. — ^A ismall tribe of brickmakers found in Aligarh, whom Nesfield 
joins with the Kumhar. 

BSndl. — ^A small tribe living as drummers and birdeatchers in the 
Himalayan Tarai : one of the occupational castes who live by catching live 
birds for sale ; Nesfield includes them in the Banmanush. 

^ Census Ee^ortf North- Wesiern Provinces, 1881, Norm VIII- N. ^ AtJeimon^ 

MimaZm/ &71 GazeUe^r, III, 277 sq^. ^ Atkinson^ JECimala^aii Gazetteer, III, 279* 

^Ee^ori, liisicotgr^G-emrali loUce, North- WegUrni/ Nrovinm 186B»3b3l!, 



BanjarSi. — [Skt. lanijya-Mra^ mercliant : Shakespeare^s derimtion from 
Pers, hiranjdr, ricercaraer; is as Sir H. M. Elliot^ shows untenable.] But he 
argues that the word must be of higher antiquity than the Persian connec- 
tion with India^ as they are referred to as addicted to cock-fighting in one 
of the stories of the JDdsa Kmndra Cliarif ra. But in the first place the date 
of Daiiclm'’s work is now put as late as the 11th or 1 2th century, and as Pro- 
fessor E. B. CowelP observes, in the printed text, there is no mention of 
Banjaras by name. Dandin no doubt liad Banjaras in his mind ; but he 
cannot be quoted as an authority for the use of the word. The theory 
that the word may he connected with la7by Skt. va^ia^ a forest in some 
such sense as forest wanderer/ or clearer of the fores^t^' is of course^ 
untenable] a tribe of carriers of grain and other commodities by means 
of pack-animals. Some are mere wanderers and others more or less settled 
along the base of the lower Plimiilayas from Hard war to Gorakhpur. In 
this part of the country their traditions point to a very early settlement as 
in Bareilly, where they are said to have been expelled by the IcmgMra 
Eajputs.® 

In the Dun they have a story that they attended to the commissariat 
of the Pandavas after their exile from Hastinapur, and were the founders 
of Deoband in SahSranpur^. There is no question that they are made 
up of various elements as Sir Alfred Lyall describes them in Central India 
made up of contingents from various other castes and tribes;, whioh may 
have at different times joined the profession."^^^ 

Sir IL M. Elliot® classes them into five great tribes ; the Tnrldya, with 
36 subdivisions, who claim to have emigrated from Multan to- Badli Tanda 
near Moradabad under Rustam Klnin; the with eleven subdivisions 
in the neighbourhood of Piliblut and Kant, to which places they claim to have 
come from Bliatner under their leader, Doalha ; the Lubdna with eleven subdi- 
visions, who claim descent from Gaur Brahmans, and came m the time of 
Aurangzeb from Ranthambor. They engage almost entirely in agriculture ; 
the Mukeri of North Bareilly, who say they came from M(MkkjL (Mecca), 
which one of their leaders helped Father Abraham in building.. They have 
sixteen divisions ; the Bahmp : who are for the most part Hindus^ and lead a 
more wandering life than the Musalman branch, with five divisions. These 
lists of subdivisions which contain a curious mixture of Hindu and Musalman 
names, illustrate the heterogeneous elements of which the present tribe- 
is composed. 

i BupipUmental Glossary y s.v. * Academy^ 14tli May 1870, 3 Poygyth 

myUands of Central India, 101, note. ^Eaja Sliiva ParsMd m GoraUpur Gal 

zeiteer ^ Bareilly Settlement Report,^. Id. ^ Behra Mil Memo. f 

^ Asiatic Studies j IQp. ^ SiqyjjUmental Glossary^ ^ 
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In the hills they are both Hindus and Muhammadans. To the former 
belong the Lawmans and the the former of whom represent the Lawj-^ 

hdni of the Dakhin.^ The Musalmfe branch in Rohilkhand; which is called 
CJiaJcra in Biinor/^ is said to have been converted in the time of Shahab- 
ud-din Gliori (1202 — 6) ; but they probably came into Roliilkhand in the inva- 
sion of Nadir Shah.® In Azamgarh thB Ndilc Banjaras are known as Bmma^ 
and say they are Brdhmans.^ This branch are now settling down to agricul- 
ture. The Central Indian Banjaras are known also as Gohcr, They have 
three tribes : Chauhdn^ Rdthofy and Fudr» Each community is called a tdnda^ 
and the leader Ndih. Malcolm^ calls them Rajputs. He describes the LubiU 
^ nas as living in villages^ sometimes mixing with other cultivators; and some- 
times as having a village to themselves. He calls them SMrm^ originally from 
Gujarat; a quiet; inoffensive race differing widely from the Banjaras, though 
engaged in the same trade. L%bdnas are also cultivators, but follow 
no other occupation. He says ^Hhe Banjaras preserve both in dress and 
usages a marked separation and independence. They often engage in great 
speculations on their own account, and are deemed honest in their dealings, 
though very ignorant and barbarous. They trust much to the bankers and 
merchants with whom they are concerned, and few keep accounts ; but 
habit has made them very acute, and their memory is from continual exer- 
cise extremely retentive of , the minutest particulars of their extended 
transactions/^ 


The first mention of Banjaras in Muhammadan history is in Sikandar^s 
attack on Dholpur in 1504i A.D., (906-913 A.H.)® They were the purvey- 
ors of his army. Tavernier^ gives a very curious account of these trading 
classes in his day : There are four tribes which are called Manaris [Ban* 
jdra)j each of which may consist of 100,000 souls. These people live always 
in tents, and live only upon the transporting of merchandise from country 
to country. The first of these tribes carry nothing but corn ; the second, 
rice ; the third, imlse ; and the fourth, salt, which they fetch from Surat and 
all along as far as Cape Comorin. These tribes are also distinguished in 
this manner. Their priests mark the forehead of the first with a red gum 
about the breadth of a crown, and then they draw a streak all the length of 
liis nose sticking grains of wheat upon it, sometimes ten and sometimes 
twelve. Those of the second tribe are marked with yellow gum in the same 


place with grains of rice. • Those of the third are marked with a grey gum 
down to the shonlders and grains of millet. Those of the fourth tribe carry 


tied about their necks a bag with a great lump of salt in it, weigMng 

^ Atkinson, Himalayan GazeUeer, HI, 452 : W. P, Sincte m Indimi Antiquary, III, 
184 sqq. ^ Censtis Report, NortJir Western Fromnces, 1865, Table JV, S, ^ Sir H. 

M. BUiot, Supplementary Glossary, s.n. Gazetteer, SortJi- Wesiern Iromnces, F, 2S9 sriq. 

‘ Settlement Hemort. aim. i2(a). . ® Central India, 11, ^ Dowson’a 
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sometimes eight or ten pounds (for the heayier it is^ the more they glory m 
carrying it); and with this they thump their stomachs every morning as a 
sign of repentance before they say their prayers. They have all in general a 
little line or twist like a scarf ahout their necks, at the end whereof hangs a 
little silver box like a reliqne box, wherein they enclose a little superstitions 
writing which their priests give them ; they tie them also ahout their oxen and 
other cattle which are bred in herds, for which they have a particular affection, 
and love them as tenderly as children of their own. Their women wear only 
a piece of ealicut white or painted, some five or six times doubled from their 
waists downwards. From their waists upwards they cut their flesh into several 
forms of flowers. Every morning while the men load the beasts and the women • 
fold up the tents, the priests that follow them set up in the most convenient 
place of the plain where they lodged a certain idolatrous form of a serpent in 
wreaths upon a perch six or seven feet high, which they all come in files to 
worship, their women going three times about. After the ceremony is over 
the priests take care of the idol, and load it upon an ox particularly appointed 
for that purpose/^ 

It was, however, in the time of the Dakhin Campaigns of Aurangzeh 
that the tribe reached the zenith of its prosperity. Their leader at the 
time was one Bhikha, one of whose descendants established rules for the 
government of his race, which are held in the highest veneration to this 

Up to our own day the Banjaras of the Bakhin practiced human sacri- 
fices? Their legends corroborate this. Sleeman^ tells a story that the 
fort and part of the town of Sagar stand on a wall said to have been built 
by a Banjara. He was told that the lake would continue to dry until he 
consented to sacrifice his daughter and her affianced husband. He built 
them up in a shrine and the waters rose, but no Banjara will touch the 
water. Their women even to the present day are notorious for necromancy. 
They are according to Sir Alfred LyalP terribly vexed by witchcraft, to 
which their wandering and precarious existence especially exposes them 
in the shape of fever, rheumatism and dysentery. Solemn enquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles Avliere these people camp out like gypsies, and 
many an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence of their secret tri- 
bunals.^^ 

They practise widow marriage and the levirate ; hut the latter is not 
compulsory and considered discreditable. ^‘The ceremonies attending 
the marriage of a widow are few: the gift of a new cloth and the 

^ Bajendralala IMiti'a Memoirs A^niliropologieal Society of Lo^idon^ II, 130. ^Indim 
Affftiqtiary, YXII, 219 Hamhles, 1, 129. * Asiatic Studies^ p 89. 
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selection o£ a fortunate hour to conduct the bride home are all. With the 
young bride a more lengthened rejoicing is made. On the marriage being 
assented to^ the bridegroom pays Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 to the parents of the 
bride and at an early part of the day wliieh the Brahman who has been 
consulted has pronounced auspicious two pyramids are constructed by plac-* 
ing earthen pots one above the other 10 or 12 feet apart : a bundle of fire-* 
wood is laid behind each pyramid and two wooden pestles ^used by the 
women of every house in India to clear the grain are placed perpendieu«i 
larly between. The ceremonies last five days^ during which the friends are 
feasted; the bride and bridegroom sitting on the ground between the pyra- 
mids; and on the fifth day after being bathed by their respective male and 
female relations; the bridegroom leads to his tent his bride. The next 
morning the young wife rises early and carrying the handmill near the feet 
of her hushand'^s parents there grinds the corn necessary for the meals of 
the coming day, and is thus initiated into the practice of her domestic 
duties. Banjaras are not restricted to one wifC; but rarely have more than 
three or fourh'’'’ . They have a peculiar test for the constancy of their 
women. The husband throws a branch of the niu tree {mslid azudiracJita) 
on the ground and challenges the woman to lift it up; if she be a true wo-* 
man. The women are very sturdy, independent, free in their manners and 
coarse in language, but have a high reputation for chastity. 

They have a curious form of worship of the ox. When sichness occurs 
they lead the sick man to the feet of the bullock called Eatddi^a [Skt» 
latya adhja^ which is an extra sin to slay], for though they say that they 
pay reverence to images, and that their religion is that of the Sikhs (?) 
the object of their worship is the EaUdiya^ a bullock devoted to the god 
Bdlaji. On this animal no burden is ever laid, but he is decorated with 
streamers of red dyed silk and tinkling bells with many brass chains and 
rings on neck and feet, and strings of kauri shells and silken tassels hang- 
ing in all directions : he moves steadily at the head of the convoy, and the 
place he lies down on when he is tired, that they make their halting-place 
for the day : at his feet they make their vows when difficulties overtake 
them ; and in illness, whether of themselves or cattle, they trust to his wor- 
ship for a cure. They bury the people who die unmarried, but the bodies 
of the married are burnt. Rood is placed at tbe head and foot of the 
grave, but no omen of the state of the deceased is drawn from the creature 
that eats it/^^ 

In former times the Banjfeas particularly in Gorakhpur and the 
neighbouring districts had an evil reputation for dakaiti and similar 

^ 3£i(jraioTy Wf ihQiSi of by lil, Btilfour. «/, /S', JB- N, /S., Vol. XIII, 

^ Idem-i loQ Git* 
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. offences.^ But tliis is in a great measm’e a thing of the past. In recent years 
they have come under the notice of the police^ chiefly in connection with kid- 
napping of children.® The spread of railways in Upper India has dealt a death- 
blow at their carrying trade : and even in the only part of those provinces 
, where much pack-animal trafSc goes on on the two great highways from 
.Mirzapur on the one side to Eewa and on the other to Palamau and Sirguja 
few Banjaras are founds and the trade has passed into hands of various other 
. castes. In the Upper Duah Banjaras deariargely in plough and well cattle^ 
.which they sell on credit at the commencement of the ploughing season and 
return to be paid when the crop is ripe. They seldom or never take bonds for 
the price; but if one of their debtors fails to pay them they carry out a form^ 
of dJmrna by encamping at his door and using vile language to his women- 
. kind until the debt is settled. This means is most efficient; and they have 
few losses. The women of the Hindu tribes wear a peculiar kind of boddice 
very elaborately embroidered in cotton; some of which are quite triumphs of 
the art of the needle. The men let their hair grow long and wear a good 
'deal of jewellery; particularly thick gold earrings. The women march along 
in a sturdy way with their peticoats kilted up to the knee. About Agra 
they look as if they had an intermixture of gipsy hlood; and many may he 
mistaken for Nats. 

BanmSnnsli. — [Skt. wild man] a tribe found in every 

district of Benares and Rae Bareli Divisions and in Allahabad; Jaunpur, 
3km Baiiki; Fyzabad, and Gonda. They make rope, string, and mats. 
Nesfield classes the Bdndi with them. 

BSrllsplior. — [Bdnsy. bamboo; ^komdpto split] a class of workers in 
bamboo classed by Williams® with the JDJmrl^dr^ Busddli^ and Bhdnuh; but 
really a more refined branch of the great Dorn tribe. They are found in every 
district of BenareS; Jhansi; LiickiioW; Fyzabad, and Rae Bareli Divisions : 
also in Debra Dun; Muzaffarnagar; Farukhabad, Mampiiri, Etawah, Morad- 
abad; Bareilly; Pilibhit, Shahjahinpur, Cawnpore, Banda, Tardi, and 
Kheri. 

Bany a. — [Sht. lanij^ vanijl the trader class : the commercial enterpriser^ 
and intelligence of the caste is great, and the dealings of some of the great 
Baiiya houses are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the village ■ 
who represents the great mass of the caste is a poor ci’eatiire, notwithstanding 
the title of maJidjan or great folk,^^ which is confined by usage to the caste 
to whieli he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are appa- 
'rent in his inferior physique and utter want df manliness. He is looked down 

^ nndiaiiaii, Lulla, II, 41^- ^ Lispector’ General of ToUee, Iforth^ 
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apon by tbe peasantry as a cowardly money-grubber ; but at tlie same time 
bis social standing is from one point of view curiously Hgber than theirsj for 
he is what they are not, a strict Hindu j he is generally admitted to be of 
pure Vakhya descent, he wears the sacred thread Ijaneo), his periods of puri- 
fication are longer than theirs; he does not practise widow marriage, and 
he will not eat or drink at their hands : and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of caste proper are so interwoven with the social fabric that the 
resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic society is of a 
curiously mixed nature. The Banya has too strong a hold over the hus- 
bandman for there to be much love lost between them. Yet the money- 
Jenders of the villages at least have been branded with a far worse name 
than they deserve. They perform functions of the most cardinal import- 
ance in the village economy and it is surprising how much reasonableness 
and honesty there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can 
keep their business transactions out of a Court of Justice.^ They do 
not seem to have changed much since the time of Tavernier, who says^ 

those of this caste are so subtle and nimble in trade, that the J ews may 
be their ^prentices. They accustom their children betimes to fly idleness, 
and instead of suffering them to lose their time by playing in the streets 
as we generally do, they teach them arithmetic, which they are so perfect 
at that without making use either of pen or ink or counters, but only of 
their memories, they will in a moment cast up the most difficult account 
that can be imagined. They always live with their fathers, who 'instruct 
them in trade, and do nothing but what they show them. If any man in 
the heat of passion chafe at them, they hear him patiently without making 
any reply, and parting coldly from him will not see him again in three or 
four days, when they think lus passion may be over. They never eat any- 
thing that has life : nay, they would rather die than bill the smallest animal 
or vermin, being in that point above all things the most zealous observers 
of the law. They never fight nor go to war, neither will they eat or drink 
in the house of a Rajput.'^ 

Sir George Campbell® suggests that the Banyas may have been origin- 
ally immigrants by sea from the west, who brought with them the phallus 
or the liiigani) and those ideas of a continually self -producing proei’eative 
power which took shape in the worship of Siva, and eventually gave birth 
to Buddhism and Jainism, and which finally meeting and amalgamating 
with the Brahmanical faith produced modem Hinduism. 

As regards the sub-divisions in Debra Dun the most numerous are Agar- 
iB&l, Bdsa, Bishnoi, and Sardogi : in Sahdranpur Agarwdlas are in a large 

>'Ibbctson, Tmjal ethnography, section 632. * Travds, 161 s jr ^ 
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majority; next come and JBuAwoi In Muzaffarnagar Aganodlan 
again lead; and next come Clihoti Samn mA Sardogi : in Meerut the Agar* 
wdlas are largely in excess; and next and Gindmiriya. In Buland- 

sliahr Aganvdlas lead; and next come Clia%uniy Ddsa, and Bdraliseni : in 
Aligarh Agartodlas are ahead; hut are run hard hy the Bdraliseni: next are 
Bdsa^ Mahesri^ and Galiarwdl. In Bijnor nearly half are Agarwdl^ and next 
come Baja-U-lardclari, In Budann Bdraliseni are in a majority fol- 
lowed by Agarwdla and CliausenL In Bareilly Agarwdlas head the list : 
next come Ilalmr and Gmdmm^a, In Shahjahanpur the chief tribe is 
(>imali : next come Agrehri and Ajndligabdsi, In the Tarai the Agarwdlas 
are largely ahead. In Mathura more than half are Agancdla^ and then come 
Bdraliseni and Sardogi, In Farukhahad come first; and next 

Agarwdla, In Mainpuri about half are Sardogi^ and next in order Aganodla 
and KliancUkvdL In Etawah a third are Baramodl and next Agarwdl, In 
"Etdli dbont thivd Baramvdl : Agarwdlas follow^ mil are about equal 
to Galiarwdr, In Jalaun lead, and next Aganvdla and Baran* 
wdL In Jhansi more than half are Ghoi^ and next come Agarwdla and 
Barwar, In Lalitpur more than half are Jaini^ and next in order Barwar 
and Ghoi, In Cawnpore the chief caste is Bhmar^ and next IJimnar and 
Agarwdla, In Fatehpur nearly half are Blidsar^ and they are about 
twice as numerous as the Agrehri, In Banda about a quarter is Agartodla^ 
and next Agrehri^ Kasatmlhany md Kasarwdnu In Allahabad nearly two- 
thirds are Kasanodni^ and next come Agarwala shlH Agrehri, In Hamirpnr a 
great majority are Ummarx next come Ajuclhgaldsi Berlmimmar, In 
Jaunpur nearly half are Agrehri and Kdn&n and JJmmar, In Azani- 
garh nearly three-fourths are Kdnchi^ and next Baranwdl and Agarwdl, In 
Benares the chief clan is Kasarwdni : next come Kdndu, Aganodl^ and Ag* 
rehri. In Ghazix3ur the great majority are Kdmbi, and next come; but in 
smaller numbers; Kasanodni and Bastmtgi, Half the Gorakhpur Banyas 
are Kdnclu^ and in much smaller Agrehri^ Baranwdr^ and Vnaya, 

In Basti more than a third are Kasanmlhan^ next in importance are 
Kdndn. In Garhwal two-thirds are Oswald and in Kumaun Agarwdla and 
Bdh are in a great majority. 

The following is a detailed list of some of the sub-divisions : — 

Agarw^lAgarwalS,*— the Hissar district, their jdace of 
origin. Nesfield derives it from agar^^ agnr^ Skt. agaru^ aloe wood.] A very 
powerful tribe of Banyas. Some of them have a tradition that they are 
emigrants from the hanks of the Godavery ; but they generally refer their 
origin to Agroha in HissaV; which was the capital of a Vaisya King Ugra- 
sena. He is said to have had eighteen sons, for 17 of whom wives were 
provided from among the daughters of Baja Yfisuki; the King of the N%as. 
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.Each of them in addition had a female slave : the descendants of these 
slave girls are known as Basa or QaMmi ])asa, to distinguish them from 
more recent half-castes. They are also known as Sdjd hi hafadari because 
Ratal! Chand Dasa obtained the title of Raja and the post of Deputy 
Wazir in the reign of Farrukhsair at Delhi, The more recent Bam are 
descendants of those who have been excommunicated chiefly on account 
of matrimonial matters. The other division, Bim^ are the descendants of 
the daughters of King Vasuki, The seventeen lawful gotra of the Risa 
are named after the sons of Ugrasena : Sinhal, Mangal^ Mital^ Tctgal^ Qarahy 
Goyam^ KacJicJiJial^ Bindal^ BMla%y JMal^ Jangal, Kamal, Baisal^ Ncigal 
Jmdal^ Airafiy MadMal, In the hills there is a division wliieh is neither 
Basa nor Bisa, known as Gmdlcha. The date of King Ugrasena is un- 
known, but is popularly fixed a few centuries after the war of the Malia- 
bharata. Raja Lachhman Siny takes this story of their marriage to the 
Snake King^s daughters to imply that they were the descendants of a 
Kshattriya father from a foreign mother, Yasuki being supposed to be the 
leader of a race from beyond the Indus. The dispersal of the clan from 
Agroha dates from the capture of that place by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1195 
A.D. Up to that time they claim to have been Rajputs of the Pramdm 
or Pudr division of the Sdrajland: and that they took to trade and 
renounced a military life because the latter involved man-slaughter. They 
eat neither fish nor flesh, nor drink spirits and notoriously particular about 
their ceremonial observances.- They marry outside their gotra. In the hills 
^^some Bisd refuse to eat or smoke with the Basa and QwrdJcIia, but some- 
times I’eceive a cocoanut Jiuqq^aJiy'hxxt not a brass one. Some wear the sacred 
thread always, others only on festal occasions, and at other times shut it up 
in a box, A few are Saim^ but the majority are Fais/mava or and 

many worship the Unseen armesJmar BirdMra)^ and do not bow to 

idols nor go on pilgrimage. Most, however, reverence Kurukshetra and the 
Ganges, The eighteenth son of Ugrasena became a Brahman, and his 
descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with the names 
Prandm or Pailagan: Kshattriyas with Bd^n Bdniy Jaigo^dly and Jai Jag* 
and with 

It is a joke against them that the finery of an .iy / 35 m’ never wears 
out because it is taken so much care of. They are notorious for their 
dislike to horsemanship and for the skill of their women in making vermi- 
celli, pastry, and sweetmeats. The greatness of Agroha, their original settle- 
ment, is commemorated in the legend told by BuchananHhat when any 
firm failed in the city each of the others contributed a brick and Rs, 5, 
which formed a stock sufficient for the bankrupt to commence trade with 

^ Bdlanclshahr Memo, 1G7 sqq, ^ K T. Atkinson, Kmalagm Gazetteer y III, 

440. 3 JEastern .India^ II, " 
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advantage. In Bombay Hhey have their marriages performed by a Gaur 
Brahman in preference to a Dakhani. The husband has suspended over 
him a royal umbrella (^achlidlii chhattra) for five days after marriage. 
They have certainly some connection^ possibly totemistic^ with snake wor- 
ship;, as is shown by the legend of their descent from Vasiiki. They stilF 
call a serpent mcmi'd or maternal uncle and keep festivals in its honor* 
They are also connected with snake worship through their worship of Guga^ 
the snake deity from the neighbourhood of Agroha. The differences in their 
religion do not prevent intermarriages. 

[Sir H, M. Elliot, Siifplementmy Glossary ^ s.v, Ibhetson, Fanjal 
gtaphy^ section 533.] ^ 

Agrehri. — A tribe strongest in the eastern districts. Nesfield derives 
their name from agar aloe wood i but it is more probably a local designa- 
tion from Agra or Agrolia, 

. AjudhyabSsi. — (Inhabitants of AJucIkya) a clan strongest in Banda 
and found in FarruklAlml, Hamirpur, Shahjahanpur, and Mainpuri. 

Audhiya. — (Residents of Oiidh^ Avadli) strongest in the Central Du&y 
and hardly found in the Upper Duab or eastern districts. 

Badhpeta, — {Badh^ rope fibre, peiay a basket) a small unimportant clan 
in Aligarh. 

BairSgi. — An insignificant elan in .Mathura. 

Bais. — A small clan found only in Kumaun. 

Bandarwar — Most numerous in Benares, Mirzapur, and Basti; but not 
extending west of Agra. 

BarahmS/Si * — {Birahj twelve ; mds^ month) a small clan recorded only 
in Mathura. 

Barahseni — twelve ; sem^ an army) very strong in Aligarh, 
Budaun, Mathura, and Moradabad, but not found to the east of the province. 

BaranwS/L — ^Who take their name from Baran^ the old name of Buland- 
shahr, are strong in Etawah, Azamgarh, Goraldipur, and Moradabkl : a few 
in Gh^zipur and Jhtosi ; curiously weak in Aligarh and Bulandshahr. They 
claim descent from Rdja Ahiharan (the cobra-coloured), the mythical found- 
er of Bulandshahr. They appear to have migrated during the oppres- 
sion of the Emperor Muhammad Tughlaq, They are notorious for their 
jealousy, and are generally on had terms with their neighbours, 

Bargona*— A small clan found only in Jhansi. 

Barori. — A small clan in Mathura* 

Barsi. — A small clan in Mathura. 

Basta*— A small clan in Dehra Dim. 

* A. Steele, Lm^ Cmtomj 351, 


Lacliluaan Sinli, idem. 
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BharadwSj. — (Skt. BJmraimja^ bringing or bearing food, a skylark.) 
A small clan in Hamirpnr* 

Bhatiya. — {BMtj a small elan in Matbtira. 

BhixinliSr. — (Skt. bolder of tbe soil.) A small clan in Basti* 

Blinlyapiiria — a small clan in Btilandslialir. 

Bijabargi. — A clan moderately strong in Mathura : a few in Allahabad^ 

Bisbni, Bisbnoi.’—More properly a religious sect : in Bijnor they respect 
no god but Vishnu. Only a century back they used to pray in Muham- 
madan mosques : their marriages were contracted in the iiikdli form ; their 
names were Muhammadan and their dead were buried. They are still called 
Bhehlijiy but have reverted to the Hindu form in marriages, funerals and 
names. They follow the precept of Jambhaji, a Rajpiit of Bikaner, who was 
born in 1457 A.D. and was therefore a contemporary of Baba Nanak, the 
originator of Sikhism, and is buried at Samruthal in Bikaner. He left his 
followers a scripture in the Nagari characters called 8‘udhhcmi, No new 
members are added to the sect, for such was the direction of their founder. 
Some Jats in Bijnor and Moradabad also belong to the sect.^ 

Bohra. —More inoperly a special caste (2*^‘*)- A small Banya clan in 
Barnkhabad. 

ChaudharL— (Skt. clahra-^^dharma^ discus bearer.) A small clan in 
Garhwal and Kumaun. 

Cliauseni.— four ; army.) Strong in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Budaun, Bareilly, Moradabad and Etah, but hardly found elsewhere. They 
are said^ to be a spurious branch of the BdraJiseni (f.?;.). They hold a very 
low rank among Banyas. Till recently all the higher castes refused to eat 
or drink things touched by them. They say they came from Mathura and 
claim descent from Chanur, the wrestler of Baja Kansa, the enemy of 
Krishna, from whom Chamars too claim descent. Another stoiy is that 
they are descended from Raja Phonda of Chanderi by an unmarried woman 
named Kundaliya.^ 

Chhoti saran. — A small clan found only in Mnzaffarnagar and Saha- 
ranpnr. 

Dakhini,— south.) An insignificant clan in Mathura. 

Dasa. — See Aganvdla^ 

Dasanndi. — A clan found in small numbers in the eastern districts. 

Be. — A small clan in Mathura : this is the name of a branch of the 
J4ts 

^ Cenm^ Jtejporf^ North-Western NromnoeSy 186S, Talde lY, 7 : Ibbetsoli, Tanjdb jSt7i-‘ 
section 242. North-Western Nr ovinees G-az-Uteer) l\\ '17^ t ^ 

Lachiiman Sinli, Nnlandshahr Memo^^ 168 sq. 
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DeMiwSL — (Residents of BelU,) A small elan in Agra and Matlmra, 

DerMimimarj Berliiimmar*— (One and a half Ummar, q,v) A small 
clan : strongest in Hamirpur; Siialijalianpur, Bareilly and Etawali. 

BeSW^l. — (Country born.) A small tribe in Jalaun. 

BewS/ri, — A small tribe in Bulandsliabr. 

dwellings) A small tribe in Bulandsbabr. 

Bh.ankariya*-**A small tribe in Mathura. 

Bharwar.— A small tribe in Fatehpnr and Jalaun, 

BhunsaB Bhnsar. — A tribe strongest in Cawiipur;, Patebpur and Ali- 
garh, and generally distributed, but weakly, in the BeiiareSj Jhansi and 
Kumaun Divisions. They take their name from BJwsi^ a flat topped hill 
near Narnaul, where their ancestor Chimand performed his devotions. In 
Oudh they claim to be descended from a Brahman Eishi by alow caste 
woman and this claim to Bralimanicar origin is very generally accepted. 
They used to call themselves Banyas, but have now taken the title of 
gava or descendants of Bhrigu, They also say they are descended from 
Chimand or Chimman Eishi. In the hills they appear to be in some places 
Brahmans and in others Banyas, This Chimman is said to have married 
a daughter of the Raja of Kasi (Benares), They take their food before 
morning prayer contrary to the usual Hindu custom. Of late years, how- 
ever, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox: custom. They do not 
eat animal or other prohibited food and do not drink spirits. They wor- 
ship the orthodox deities and consider Brahma, Siva and Vishnu as one 
god under different forms. The Brahman Dhusar marries among his caste 
fellows and the Banya witli Banyas, avoiding always the same family [gotra) 
or one having the same favourite deity/^^ 

In Mathura they are a peculiar clan who, emigrating from the neigh- 
bouring district of Gurgaon, have acquired considerable property and in- 
fiuence. ^‘^They combine the office aptitude of the Kayasth with the 
keen scent for money-making and the flinty hard-heartedness to a debtor 
characteristic of a Banya, They are consequently mostly hard landlords 
and wealthy men. Tliey are hereditary Kanungos of Mathura and Cliha- 
ta.^’’^ Penmanship is their chief profession and they are noted for their skill 
in music and for the strictness of their observance of Hindu ceremonies. 
Their headquarters are Eewari of Gurgaon.^ 

Btisrf Saran. — ^A small clan in Muzaffarnagar* 

Bawarkahasi, — (Residents of Diodfha.) A small clan in Ilamfrpur. 

* Atkinson, ILmalayan Q-azHteei\ III, 443. ^ Bdilemeni I^.oj)ori, 27. ® lb” 

betson, £anjah Mkm^rapk^j section 534: lUjd Lnchhmmi Sink, J^uIaniU'Imhr lUU. 
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GaliarwSljj Graliarwar. — name appropriated by a Rajput {q.v) elan : 
strong in Aligarh and Etah^ but not found at all in the Allahabad and 
Benares Divisions which are the home of the Gaharwar Rajputs* 

Garg. — (Named after the famous Muni.) A small clan in Saharanpur* 

Gata. — A elan not found outside the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions : 
fairly strong in MoradabM^ Bijnor and Saharanpur, 

Ganr, — A small elan in Kumaun, 

Glioi. — The chief elan in the Jhansi Division ; in smaller numbers in Mo- 
radabadj Etawah and Bareilly, 

% Gindauriya. — (A maker or seller of the sweetmeat of that name.) A 
clan strong in Meerut and Bareilly^ very few to the east. 

Golai.^ — ^A small clan in the Jhansi Division. 

Golapura. — Found in insignificant numbers only in Jaunpur, 

Goyel. — A small clan found only in Saharanpur. 

Gujarati — A few in Banda, Agra and the Tarai. 

Gurakhu. — Found in small numbers in Aligarh and Bulandshahr. 

Gurer. — A few in Bareilly and Shahjahanpur, 

Hardtii. — (From the district of that name.) Fairly strong in Sh£ija- 
hanpur. 

Indoriya. — (Residents of Indor.) Found in small -numbers only in Ali- 
garh. 

Jaini. — ^The same as the Sardofft j strong in Agra and Lalitpur : hardly 
found at alj in the East or West. 

Jaisw^r. — A title common to various tribes ; strong in Agra, Aligarh 
and Mathura, hardly found at all in the East or Jhansi. 

Jamaniya. — A fairly strong clan in Cawnpur. 

Jamaiya, Jamiya. — A small elan in Jalaun and EMwah, where they are 
remarkable as having always till quite recently buried their dead, whom they 
now place on a mat and fling into a river J 

KaMr.-— A small clan in Mathura. 

Kg;ndu. — (Skt. a boiler.) A clan very powerful in Ghazipur, 

Gorakhpur and Azamgarh ; a few in Mirzapur and J aunpur ; none in the Mee- 
rut, Agra or Jhansi Dhdsions. NesSeld^ without much apparent evidence 
calls them an offshoot from certain fishing tribes and like them cultivators 
of the water-nut {sinf/Mra ) . They are grain parchers and shopkeepers. 

Kasarbani, Kasarwaui. — {Ednsa, bell-metal : a seller.) A clan 

generally distributed in all the divisions. Their chief seats are Basti, 
Gorakhpur and Bajida, 

^ Cmsiis NoHh-WeUem 1SG5, Ai^p. 88, 


® FriiPf Vieip) ll>. 
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EasauHdliaB. — '{Kdnsa^ bell metal : dliau^ wealth.) A elan allied to the 
last. 

Kashmiri.— 5^ourid in small numbers only in Bareilly, 

KhandelwaL — (Connected by Platts with 'khantlafy a ruin.) A clan 
strong in Agra, Mathura and Aligarh : very few in the Allahabad, J hansi or 
Benares Divisions. Most of the great Mathura Seths belong to this eland 

KherewM . — {lilmaj a luin.) A small elan in Mathura. 

Kolapiiri.~A small clan found in GhSzipur^ Basti and Mathura. 

LoMya. — (Sellers of iron lolid}^ k. clan found in considerable numbers 
only in Bijnor, Agra and Aligarh. r 

Mahesrio — A tribe very generally distributed over the province : they 
are strongest in Aligarh^ Jvlathuraj Meerut and Agra. Nesfield takes them 
to be so called because they were originally worshippers of &iva Ma^ 
lieslmara? but in Muzaffamagar they derive their name from the town 
of Mahesa near Bharatpur.'^ They are very numerous in Bikiiner and 
in Sirsa claim Rajput origin and still have siib-divisions bearing Rajput 
names. They say that their ancestor was turned into stone for an outrage 
on a but was restored to life by MaJmh or Mahadeva j hence their 
name.^ 

Mahobiya. — From the town of Malioia^ a small clan found only in 
Fatelipur. 

Mahlir. — ^A elan veiy strong in Agra, Aligarh, Mathura and Meerut, 
distributed in small numbers pretty generally throughout the province : 
but weak in the eastern districts, 

MarwSri. — (An inhabitant of Mam dr.) One of the most enterprising 
of the Banya tribes : they are shown in very small numbers in some dis« 
tricts of the Central and Lower Duab, Mirzapur, Jalaun and Jh^nsi : in 
Jlumsi there are two divisions of ’Parwar and Banilcatd.^ 

Mathurabasi. — (Residents of ilathura.) A small clan shown only in 
Etah. 

MithaL— (Inhabitants of MaitMla?^ A small clan in Saharanpur, 
Hamirpur, Mafchnra andBulaiulshahr. 

Osw^L — A clan strong in Garhwal : very few in the plain districts 
except Agra. They derive their name from the town of Ossa, Osi, Osi^a, 
or Osuagar in Marwar.® Their real home is in Gujarat and S. W. 
Rdjputana, where they are exceedingly numerous. They are very generally 
Jains and when Jains almost always , of the BwBtawhara sect, Tod^ says 

94 sq, 3 cemns Meq>orf, 

mrih^ I, Apj?. 9. -i Ibbotson, mhwprapJ^u, section 

m. & Gazetteer, horth^ Western- Frovincest I, 269. ^ Tod, Annals, I, 648, 

181. • # ? / ^ 
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that they are all of pure Rajput descent of no single tribe^ but chiefly 
Fudrs^ Solanhhu and BJiattis, All profess the Jain tenets^ and it is a 
curious fact; though little known, that the pontiffs of the faith must be 
selected from the youth of OssiF 

PadmSwat. — (Abounding in lotus flowers.) An inconsiderable clan 
found only in Mathura. 

PalliwM. — A clan strongest in Agra and Jaunpur, elsewhere weak and 
irregularly distributed. Tod^ gives a long account of Palli the great 
commerieal mart of Western R^jwara^'^ and of the Palliwal Brahmans 
whenever marry out of their own tribe ; and directly in violation of the 
law of Manu; the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the father of the 
bride. 

PaodSsa, — [Quarter . ] Avery small tribe found only in 

Etah. 

Parwal, Parwar. — A clan fairly strong in Lalitpur, Cawnpur, Jhansi, 
Agra, Hamirpur and Banda, and a few in the eastern districts : none in 
the Eohilkhand and Meerut Divisions. 

Patanpuri. — (Residents of Patna,) A small clan in Aligarh. 

Ptirabiya. — (From the East.) A weak elan in Agra and Bareilly. 

Rahti. — {Baliaf, a Persian wheel, from the way their usury increases or 
they come round to dun their creditors.) A weak clan found in Benares, 
Azamgarh, Moradabad and Lalitpur ; the last census shows them only in 
very small numbers in Meerut. 

ki barS-dari. — {See J^arwdla,) 

Eastaugi. — The last census shows them in Azamgarh and Lucknow, 
but they are certainly very numerous in Ghazipur and Benares. They are 
fairly strong in the Upper Du^b and Eohilkhand, very few in the Lower 
Du^b and none in Bundelkhand. They have three sub-divisions A?rietki9/a^ 
Indtajy'ariya and Manliariya, none of which eat or smoke with the others.^ 

EohtaM — A clan which claims descent from Raja Faliat^ the founder 
of Rohtasgarh : they are very careful in religious observances, and are 
chiefly found in Sayana of Bulandshahr.^ 

l^omjiitr^iPaima^ to shout.) A clan strong in Gorakhpur, and hardly 
found elswhere. 

Eorb. — A small clan in Muzaffarnagar. 

Eotbai. — ^A small clan in Etah. 

SS/hu. — (Skt. SddJm^ honest, respectable.) A general term for one of the 
merchant class : said to be the name of a clan in Kumaun. 

^ JPersonal T^arraUve^ J, 738., JJT, -318 * CfazeUeert Noftk^Western FrovinceSg 

XV,, 557. ? Kaja Iiadiliraaii Smh,Memo*, X68, 
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Sangal^ Sangalgoti. — A fairly strong clan in SaMranpnr and hardly 
fo Lind elsewhere. 

SaraMya.— A small elan in Dehra Bfin, 

SarSiOgi^ Sar^wagi. — (Skt. Srdmka, a hearer^ disciple.) Hardly a special 
tribe of Banyas, though recorded as sneh. It is really a term for the laity 
of the Jain faith. , 

Satwfifla. — A tribe found only in Bareilly. 

Seth* — (Skt. venerable.) Properly a ^general term for a 

banker: a clan in Garhwal. 

Silliatwar. — (Residents of SilJiat,) A small clan in Bareilly. ^ 

Simali. — A strong elan in Shah jabanpnr : a few in Bareilly and Fa- 
rukhabad. 

Soniya. — [Sona^ gold.) A small clan in Aligarh. 

Surseni. — (Skt. sura sena^ the army of the Lord.) A fairly strong elan 
in Bdnda, ’ 

SutaL — ^A small clan in SaMranpnr. 

TinwMa. — (Sellers of A small clan in Bareilly, 

TJmmar.— A clan very strong in Hamirpur^ Cawnpore, Mirzapnr, Jaun- 
pur, Farukhabad; Shah jahaiipur and Jhansi. 

Unaya. — (Residents of Umo) Found in considerable numbers in Gorakh- 
pur and Jannpur : none elsewhere. 

Vaishnava. — ^Properly a general term for a Vishnu worksliipper ; a clan 
in Moradabad. 

B^ona. — (Arabic sale.) A small tribe of cattle dealers in Basti and 

Fyzabad. Nesfield takes them to be a sub-class of Gaddi, 

Barah SSdat. — A. strong tribe of Saiyids in the Upper Dual) ; divided 
into Tihan^tm^ CJiantratidi^ Kwidlewdl and lagneri. The origin of the 
name is very uncertain. 

[Sit 11, M. TSllioii, Suj)plementa^ Glossary sv: Cemm Meport, ITorih- 
Western Provinces^ 1865, 1, 6, Appendix. Ibbetson, Panjah lithiography ^ 
section 515.] 

Barai. — (Skt. maintenance.) A grower of betel {pmi) . The man 

who sells it is Tamloli (Skt. tauMda^ betel), but the two castes are very much 
mixed up, if not identical. In Oudh the Barai appear to be a branch of 
the KdchJd or market gardener caste,^ In the Central Dudb they are divided 
into the Cliaurdsiya who prepare betel and the who sell it.^ In 

Azamgarh the Barai are divided into the Jaiswar and Chaurdsiya, 

^ WiUiivjasi Bcporti JOS* ^ QameUeerf Provimcs^ 
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BargSh, BargaM, — (Coiineeted with. Bari) A tribe wboHve by service 
Bnd making leaf platters ; found in Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Mirzapur and 
Gouda; they like the Bdri^ take service with the superior classes of Hindus 
and are known to be courageous and faithful . — [Census North-* 

Western Frovinces^ 1881, Ajp^. flll^ B. Reade, N'otes^ p. 16.) 

Bargi. — (Connected with Bari,) A tribe found in Meerut, Aligarh, 
Mathura and Agra, who live by service, cultivation and hunting. Nesfield 
classes them with the Bdri. 

Barhai, BarM. — (Skt. mrclhilcay root mrclliy to cut.) The carpenter caste; 
Inown as Tarkhan in the Fanjab ; Kathi [kdthy wood) or Khdti (makers of 
bedsteads, khdt) and in Bijnor LaMr kata [lakri, wood, katna^ to cut) . He 
is generally a village menial, mending all agricultural implements and house- 
hold furniture and making them all except the ca.rt, the Persian wheel and 
the sugar press, -without payment, except his customary dues. Ibbetson^ 
believes him to be of the same caste with the Lolidry but his social position 
is distinctly superior, because wood is regarded as a cleaner substance than 
iron on account of its colour. Analogous to him is the Khar deli or turner 
of the plains, who is the Glmnydrd of the Hills, and said never to be seen 
in a jail. The Barhai of the Hills includes some emigrants from the plains, 
but most of them are of the Or division of the Boms? The Gvkain [a word 
derived by Nesfield from Hindi Khonch to bore holes or scoop out, but who 
is more probably a window maker [Gankh^ Skt. gavdksha~\y is a small tribe of 
wood carvers in Allahabad* There are a class of Khdti Bishnoishx Morad- 
abad who make a speciality of making cart wheels. The Barhai is in all 
probability an occupational caste made up of various elements. In the 
Upper Duab they claim descent from Visvakarma, son of Brahma (who is 
identified with Tvashtri as the artist and architect of the gods) through 
Vikramajit who espoused a Kshattriya woman. The son by this union 
married a Vaisya woman and their descendants became Barhais, On the 
strength of this some of the caste claim to be Brahmans, call themselves 
Ojhd or Ujhddan and wear the Brahmanical cord. The Khdtis are 
considered so low that water touched by them is not drunk by the higher 
castes. The most numerous clan in Bulandshahr is Jdnghra. They say 
they were originally Janghdra Rdjpdts. They have as usual the supposed 
number of seven sub~castes, but the real number is much greater — Kukasy 
Mahory Tanhy Khdti y Uprantyay Brahman y or Mathnriyay Bhimafy Ojhay 
Chamdr. The Ojha Barhais of the Central Duab have lately refused to do 
any degrading work such as repairs of conservancy carts, &c. The carpenter 
is one of the ancient Indian trades and is mentioned in the Rig Veda.^ 

^ ITmiJab Mlmograi^liy^ section ® Atkinson, Mmalagan Q-azeUeeT, ZZ7, 27^» 

® Wilson, U'ig Veda, iutro, XLI. 
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[Also see Cen^ms Bejjort, Nortli-^Weslem Provinces, 18&?), 1, App. 10^ idem^ 
1881^ For 7 ?i VIII-B ; Raja LacUiman Sinh^ Biilmidslutht Me.mo,, 186 r 
Gazetteer, North-West eryi Provinces,TSf ,Ail , Nesfield Tieto, p. 26.] 

Bari . — (Barm or Idlna, to set a liglit. Nesfield less probably derives it 
from lari, an orchard.) A caste who work as leaf-plate sellers and torch 
bearers. They are the Bosdli of the PaiijAb hills.* 3^^illiams^ doubtfully 
connects them with the Banmanush and the Bhar. The Bhdle SuUdn 
Mdjpdts are said to have been ennobled from the Bari for their bravery.^ 
In the Eastern districts the Bari are known as Bdwat,^ The more usual 
account of the Bari is that they are derived from a Ndi by some woman of 
inferior caste. That Bari dies fighting for his master, is proverbial.® 

BarwSr. — [Bdr, a load, ^cdld, one who carries loads.) A term wliich 
seems to include two distinct classes of people : 1st, a class of coolies, cutters 
and sellers of grass who are found in Muttra, Cawnpur and Benares, and 
2nd, a notoriously criminal tribe of North Oudh, specially Gouda and Bah- 
raich. The latter make thieving excursions to long distances even as far as 
Bengal, Assam and Central India. During the Nawabi rule in Oudh they 
paid regularly for the right to plunder at the great Debi Patau fair. They 
are said to be descended from the Kurmis, but they drink liquor 
while the Jaiswars are abstainers, and there is no intermarriage or commen- 
sality between them. They say they came from Barholiya in Basti where 
four centuries ago a Jaiswar was tempted to steal a valuable necklace which 
a bankeris wife had left on the side of the river while she was bathing. 
This necklace was carried o££ by a kite which dropped it near where the 
Eurmi was ploughing. He could not resist the temptation and appropriat- 
ed the jewel which he gave to his wife. Prom this time his prosperity began 
and his clan became known as Stivarna or golden. They were finally on 
account of their misconduct driven out of Basti by the Euja of Amorha 
and took refuge with the Raja of Gonda, - They were again forced to 
change their residence by the influence of a money-lender named Sobha 
Sukl, whose name is still held in abhorrence by them. The males of the 
tribe now number about 1,000, of wdiieh more than half have been convict- 
ed. They are divided into three classes, the Stmang or original Barwars, 
the Glmldms or slaves or children kidnapped by Barwars and the Tildms or 
servants of slaves or those boys stolen by Glmldms, Some time ago they made 
a regular trade of kidnapping male children at Hindu fairs and adopting 
them into the tribe. They never kidnapped girls. This crime, which was 
chiefly practised in Bihar, has now ceased. This custom of kidnapping chil- 
dren of other castes caused the Gonda Barwars to be ostracised by the 

^ Ibbetson, Tanjdh MJmogmNgj section 660. ^ OudJi Census Report, 103. 

3 Elliot, Chronicks of Xlnaoj 68. ^Buchanan, Eastern India, L 170. 

Botes, U, ^ ' 
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otlier ittembei's of the tribe in Ouclh and Eohilkhand. This ©ecilrrecl 
early in this century. They now neither give their daughters in marriage 
to nor take girls from the Ghuldms, The latter at present have women 
enough to enable them to marry among themselves and this is also now 
the case with the Tildms. These ostracised Ghtddms 
only members who have as yet been allowed to enlist in the police. GIiu-- 
Idms will eat food prepared by Ban^dr^^fyxit the latter will hot touch a dish 
cooked by the former. Male Glmldms mlA. Tildms both get their equal 
share of plunder from the thieving gangs they join, A dowry is given 
with the Ghtilcim bride but not to the bridegroom. The Tildms possess 
^he same privileges in every way as their kidnappers the Glmldms, 

They profess to worship Siva in the form of Mahahir and Devi as 
Bhawani, but they are more Bmiclij^iriya than anytlnng else;, worshipping 
Say y id S alar; Sayyid Kiralina, Madar Sahih^ Pir Kathila and Makhdum 
Ashraf . The Barwars are instructed in this worship by some of the Mu- 
hammadan Siifi mystics. In every Barwar^s house there is a sacred place 
oil which is an altar of earth devoted to thi^ w^orship. It is kept scrupul- 
ously clean. Every third year a fowl or a kid is sacrificed at the shrine. 
The kid is eaten by the sacrificers and the fowd is given to a Muhammadan 
beggar specially invited to be present. Cakes are also made and some in- 
vocations ofEored while they are being eaten. When anything is specially 
desired they invoke the name of Sayyid Salar. If the work is attained 
they offer a flag surmounted hy a yak tail at his shrine at Bahraich. On 
such visits they abstain from stealing. 

Women, contrary to Hindu custom, accompany the procession {bared) to 
the bride^s house. The women are total abstainers, are not allowed to o*o 

■ ■ ■ ■ "O ■ ■ 

on stealing expeditions, and if they force themselves on a gang forfeit all 
respeetabilityw They receive iio share in the loot brought back by the hus- 
band^s gang. If a Bar War woman, commits adultery by day and not in 
her own house she is held to have been ravished, though a consenting party, 
and is not put out of caste. But if the offence is committed at nio^ht 
away from her own house or in the house of a paramour she is liable 
to tribal excommuixieatioH. Cases of infidelity which occur during the 
absence of the husbands on thieving expeditions are condoned as being due 
to the helplessness of the women. When a Barwar male child is six days old 
he is brought into the room Where other members of the fraternity are col- 
lected. After the usual eating and drinking, gold and silver jOwelry and rich 
apparel are produced, and laid in front of the child in token of the measure 
of success in his calling which the boy will have in his later life. The 
Barwars never commit crimes of violence and are sharpers, tricksters and 
pilferers. When they are ready for an expedition they divide into gangs 
(/ml) under a recognized leader known as Sa/ma or Sahdgan who is not 
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necessarily a Bai^war, aiici does not always ^cconQ[|JaTiy his party, fiooty is 
shared among the gang who plunder it. The families of imprisoned persons 
are liberally supported. Once arrested they never betray their confederates. 
The family of a man who goes on the prowl himself and gets into trouble 
cannot claim maintenance. Abanddhmeht of thieving does riot involve 
excommunication j but an informer or one who keeps back a part of the 
booty is at once turned out of the tribe. Thieving used to go on from 
September to June : then for the rest of the year tribal councils [pmichd^af) 
were held^ marriages and plans for future operations arranged. The Crim- 
inal Tribes Act has now seriously interfered with their operations. They 
believe greatly in omens and employ astrologers. They are fond of setting 
up as Brahmans, Goshayans and the like. The Kalwars who give them 
liquor in exchange for loot are the main agents in disposing of stolen goods. 
All boys are trained to conceal small sized valuables in their throats. The 
blackmail which they have to pay to their landlord and others is known 
as CJiundi. They also pay marriage fees to the landlord, which are called 
Kamla. He also gets dues at Hrths. Among themselves they rise the' 
local Hindi of North Oudh, but oh occasion they can speak with ease fluent 
Bersian-UrdUi 

(This account is iii the main an abstract of a good account of the tribe 
in the Allahabad Morning Tody 7th December 1889.) 

Barw^t. — burden.) A respectable class of workmen whose chief 
business is cleaning rice ; not to be confounded with the Criminal Barivar 
tribe. 

B&waiiya. — [Various etymologies have been given : Platts takes it from 
Moldy hdofdy crazy ; Dalton' from Skt. 'odtHir {sic)j a barbarian : Ibbetson*^ 
derives it from bdivafy the leathern noose with which they snare wild ani- 
tnalSi] A hunting and criminal tribe closely connected with the Baddhaks. 
The earliest account of them is apparently that of Mr. John Shakespeare,’^ 
He connects them with the Sliaghdl Khor or jackal eaters which is his 
generic term for Baddka/cs, Kanjarsy Gidiyas and lldh'uras. They may bo 
connected with the Bawaratiym described in the Tuhfat-ul-Kirdm^ as a 
Sindh tribe of beggars, astrologers and trackers of stolen cattle, &e. In the 
Panjab they eat all wild animals including the pig and lizard and most of 
them will eat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary Brahman officiates 
at their weddings, so that they can hardly he called outeaste. Tliej', like 
most thieving classes, woi’shij) Devi and sacrifice to her goats- and btifialoes 
with the blood of which they mark their foreheads : and they reverence the 
cow, wear the scalp lock {choti)y burn theardead and send their ashes to the 
Ganges. It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit men of 

^DescHpime of JBengaly 321. ^ ^mjdh Wimgraphgy section 575* 

Mesmrghesy XIII, 282, ^ Dowson’s Elliot, I, 331, m* 
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ot'lier castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a language o£ their 
own which is spoken by the women and children as well as by the men. They 
are said to be divided into three sections^ the Bicldwati of Bik^nir who trace 
their origin to Bidiiwar in Jaipury do not eat carrion^ disdain petty thefts, 
but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen and affect a 
superiority over the rest; the Jangaliy Kdlhmnaliga, or KdlAlialaliya^ (the 
wearers of black blankets or petticoats) generally found in the Jangaldes of 
the Sikh states, Pirozipur and Sirsa, and whose women wear black blankets^ 
and the Kdjpariga who are most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither 
^at together nor intermarry. The Kdlhamaliya is the only section which 
are still hunters by prof ession, the other sections looking down upon that 
calling. The Kdpariga are for the most part vagrant while the Biddwati 
live generally in fixed abodes ^ These Kdjgariyas are found in these 
Provinces in Patehpur, plunder at long* distances and deal in counterfeit 
coin.^ 

The Bengal Bdwariyas have some curious customs. They are excluded 
from caste if they kill a dog or a heron, the latter being the tribal totem, 
they cannot eat its flesh.*^ The B^wariyas are confined to the Upper Dis- 
tricts of the Meerut Division, They are notorious criminals. When they 
go to other districts they assume the garb of faqirs, and the only way of 
finding them out is by a peculiar necklace of small wooden beads which 
all as a rule wear, and by gold pins which they have fixed on their front 
teeth. Should this however fail their mouths should be examined, for under 
their tongues a hollow is formed by constant pressure from their younger 
days in which they can secure from fifteen to twenty silver bits^ This 
circumstance does not interfere with their speech.^ The assertion in the 
same report® that they do not worship any of the deities of the Hindu 
mythology is certainly incorrect as they worship Devi and Bhawani and 
ghosts of whom they stand in constant dread. They also worship snakes^ 
at particular periods of the year, and leave food for them near their holes. 
The women are believed to possess secrets for charms and medicines and sell 
roots and herbs which they collect in the jungles. They are said to he 
expert in making patchwork <juilts which they sell. Whenever they wander 
they sleep on a bed, not on the ground. 


In Central India^ they are said to be greatly wanting in intelligence 
and timid in their intercourse with their fellow men. They are there divided 
into five tribes lidthor or Mewdrd^ Chauhdn, Sawmidiya^ Korliyar, Kodiydrd: 
each tribe lias a separate bunting ground. They are governed by chiefs 

1 IbbetsoB, loo eit, ^ :Rej^07;ti Imjpecior^Qemral of JPolioe, Mrfh-We&tem JPro-^ 

/Vinces, 1868, p. 42. 3 Dalton, Descri^Hve Mhiology of J^engal^ 3B7. ^ 

jport, Imj^ector^Qeneral of FoUce, IBm, ® Idem, 112. ^ Peo^ole cf’ 

mia, HI, 190. 7 E. Balfour,. X A. a., B. m a, Fol, XlIB ^ ^ 
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termed Kanliyd who attain their office by descent. Game is divided into 
three shares — one for the god of the mlds; one for the god of the rivei% and 
the remainder is divided among those present at the capture. At the Iloli 
they all assemble at the Hauliya^s residence^ when he collects his income 
Re, 1 per head. For the first five years after the beard first appears, it, and 
the hair, is cut once a year, bnt ever after that they wear both unshorn and 
their long shaggy lochs add to their unconth appearance. Few attain 60 
years of age and 10 is the greatest number of children they have known 
one woman to bear. They call themselves a branch of the Bhcmgar^ the 
shepherd class/^ 

In the PanjaV they have a curious blood sacrifice to De\d. ^^They 
take an unblemished animal (a goat of either sex) and make it stand on a 
ifiatform of earth plastered with cowdung. They then secure its hind legs 
with a rope to a peg and taking a little water in the palm of the hand pour 
it on its nose. If it shivers after the manner of the goat, the goddess 
accepts it, and the head is at once struck off by a blow {jliatka) of a sword. 
A few drops of the blood are offered to the goddess and the carcase distrh 
biited to the by-stanclers. Should the goat not shiver after the application 
of water to its nose it is rejected, and the operation performed on another. 
Shoxild a cow die ill the possession of a Bawariya, even if the possession 
be temporary, he must at once set his face to the Ganges and bathe 
in it, finding his way by begging. Gntd in this he 

is unclean to his clansmen and on the road he must never turn his face 
from the river even in sleep. A curioiis siiridval of the custom of 
polyandry is seen among them, that it is not adultery to have intercourse 
with a brother's uife. Adultery, however, as they understand, is punished 
as follows : a solemn tribal council is convoked before wdiieh evidence is 
called, and upon proof, in ease the woman is married, the offender is 
made to pay the expenses of her marriage to the injured parents and 
take her. In the ease of an unmarried girl the man is simply fined and the 
matter drops. These eases are never brought before the British Courts. 
They consider themselves higher than Sansis and eating with them involves 
excommunication, but eating with Musalmans is condoned by drinking a 
little Ganges water.'’^ An attempt was made to reform the Bjuvariyas l:)y 
^ colony at Saharaiipur, but the experiment has been a failure,^ 

BaySr.— Described as field labourers, cultivators and earth diggers, and 
said to he found in every district of the Benares Division except Ghazipur 
and Basti.^ They have been supposed to be the same as the BJuir. They 

» Tmijdl l^otes and QiiPries, III, 172, sqq. * Meporty Insiypclor-Genpral, JPoliee, 

NorUi-Westem Pmwe.v, lbu7. p. 94: 186B, pp# 6, 9, 10. IleporL Month-* 

We&Ur^ Fmnnceny 18S1, Ij'ona Yill-B* 
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are more 2:)ro1:>al>]y really or holders of the soil ijjhmni Jcdra) who 

are a race of aboriginal descent in the Mirzapnr hills. 

Bediya. — A branch of the great Kanjar tribe found in the 

Central Duab. They are -closely akin if not identical with the Scinsi^ 
Kcmjar^ Edhura^ Blukihv, &og. In Bengal they are recognized g^q^sies of 
whom a full account is given by Kajendralala Mitra.^ According to him 
they show no tendency to obesity and are noted ^^for a light elastic wiry 
make very uncommon in the people of this country. In agility and hardi- 
hood they stand unrivalled. The men are of a brownish colour like the 
bulk of Bengalis but never black. The women are of lighter complexion 
^nd generally well formed. Some of them have considerable claims to 
beauty ; and for a race so rude and primitive in their habits as the Bediyas, 
there is a sharpness in the features of their women which we see in no other 
aboriginal race in India. Like the gypsies of Europe they are noted for the 
symmetry of their limbs, hut their ofensive habits, dirty clothing and filthy 
professions give them a repulsive appearance which is heightened by the 
reputation they have of kidnapping children and frequenting burial grounds 
and places of cremation. Their eyes and hair are always black, but their stature 
varies much in different individuals.'^^ They are a mixed race : many out- 
castes join them. Some of them call themselves Ifdl and live by snake 
catcliing and sale of herbs. Tho'ugh known as Bediyas they keep distinct 
and do not intermarry or mix with the true Becliycis who unlike European 
gypsies keep themselves distinct. They seldom build houses or take to agri- 
culture, wander about with a few miserable wigwams. Like all gypsies they 
dress like the peojple of the country. They cook in a pipkin in common. 
Their women and children eat promiscuously except when placed among 
Bengalis when the women eat separately. They eat whatever they can get 
and nothing comes amiss to them whether it be a rotten jackal or a piece of 
beef or mutton.'^^ Familiar with the use of bows and arrows and great 
adepts in laying snares and traps they are seldom without large supplies 
of game and flesh of wild animals of all kinds. A variety of birds 
they keep dried for medicinal purposes and mungooses, squirrels, and flying 
foxes they eat with avidity as articles of luxury. Spirituous liquors and 
intoxicating drugs are indulged in to a large extent and chiefs of clans 
assume the title of Bhangi or drinkers of hemp {bhang') as a mark of 
honour.’’^ 

They practise all the usual gypsy trades. ^^In lying, thieving and 
knavery he is not a whit inferior to his brother of Europe and he practises 
everything that enables him to pass an easy life without submitting to any 
law of civilised government or the amenities of social life/^ The women 
deal in charms for exorcising the devil, love philters, palmistry, cupping- 
^ MemoirS) Anthroj^ological Soeietg of London^ Ilb 12^ 
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witli buffalo horns^ administering moxas and drugs for spleen or rKeumat-^ 
ism. She has a charm for extracting worms from carious teeth by repeat- 
ing indecent rerses. They are the only tattooers. At home she makes 
mats of palm leaves while her lord alone cooks/^ Bediyas have no talent 
for music : Nats and Banjjiras have. Pirddsi says this was the reason they 
were exiled to Persia. Bediya women are even more circumspect than European, 
gypsies. If she does not return before the jackaPs cry is heard in the 
evening she is subject to severe punishment. It is said that a fw%xj)a8 
among her own kindred is not considered reprehensible. . Certain it is that 
Tio Bedy/md has ever been known to be at fault with' any one not of her 
own caste. They are fond husbands^ kind parents, affectionate children, and - 
unswerving friends. Attachment to their nationality is extreme and no 
Bediya has ever been known to denounce Ms race. Whenever a Bediya is, 
apprehended by a police oflicer his clansmen do their best to release him and 
if condemned to imprisonment or death they invariably support his family. 
He is a Hindu or Musalman according to the population he lives in. Some 
are Deists, some Kahirpanthis or Sikhs : some take the disguise of J ogis,, 
Paqirs, Darveshes, Santons, &c. Hence he is called Banchyiiri, His dead 
are usually buried and his marriage contract is solemnised over county- 
arrack without the intervention of priests, the only essential being the con- 
sent of the heads of the clan. Marriage is restricted to his own clan, but, 
kidnapped children brought up in camp are not prohibited,, He is very* 
sparing of ceremony. In reply to the exhortation of the bidders relations 
to treat her kindly he simply declares Tliis woman is my wedded wife 
marking her head at the same time with red lead. The bride replies This; 
man is my husband. Incestuous marriages are suspected to be common 
among them. 

It is said that all Bediyas whether professing Hinduism or Muhammad- 
anism worship K^li ; like the gypsies they never go to Court. Their chiefs 
{Sifddr) have supreme power and manage their affairs with the help of 
tribal councils [panehdyat ) . The punishments are fine, stripes with a shoe, 
expulsion from caste. The fines are spent in liquor. The chief is gene- 
rally hereditary and he is invested with authority over Ms clansmen wher-. 
ever they may be located. TMs is possible as the Bediya though a vagrant 
is much attached to Ms birthplace and often returns there/^ Much of this, 
account applies to our North-Western Provinces Beriyas but they hardly 
appear to be as intelligent or advanced a race as in Bengak The business, 
of tattooing and treating diseases is here very generally made over to* the 
Nats who may be closely connected with them. 

The best recent account of the Kanjars is that of Mr, J. C. NesfieM.^ 
He suggests that the name may be connected with that of the Cingari or 

^ Calcutta EcYiewj LXXVII, 368 
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Zingari Eui'opeaii gipsies oi? ev^n possibly with our English eonjurefi 
though he adds that other etymologies are given They have no con- 
nection whatever witli Hindu forms of worship or with the rules of life, which 
that religion prescribes, and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their natu- 
ral home is the forest where they subsist by hunting -wolves, hares and any 
kind of animal that they can kill or catch, by gathering such roots, and vege- 
table products as require no cultivation; and by extracting juice from tbe 
palm tree, wiiicb, after it has become fermented, is tbe favourite beverage of 
almost all the wandering and low caste tribes of India. They are clever 
too at trapping birds and squirrels, and digging out snakes, mungooses, bandi- 
^coots, field rats, lizards, and any other kind of vermin which chance may 
throw ill their way ; all of which they eat indiscriminately.^'' Many of them 
are dakaits or road robbers or associated with evil doers among tbe Hindu 
conttnunity. They are never seen in groups of more than 20 or 40 per- 
sons of all ages at a time, and the number is sometimes even less. These 
little groups may unite sometimes for special and temporary objects. But 
large groups are n^ver temporarily formed.'^ 

Among the Kanjars there are some groups or clans which make a 
habit of keeping within easy reach of towns and villages, while others 
seldom or never leave tbe forest. But even among the former it is not 
merely the proximity of settled communities which prevents the formation 
of larger groups. For eveh in wide forest tracts, where there is ample 
space, and tio impediment from higher race, the same law of petty non- 
iassoeiative hoi^des prevails, and it would he a rare thing to find an encamp- 
ment of more thail, or eveil as many as, 50 persons/^ 

The arts of the Kan jar are making ^^niats of the tkld^ reed baskets of 
Wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited straw, the last of 
which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, though originally they were 
used by Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust to the analogies afforded by 
other backward races) as sacred and mysterious instruments. From the 
stalks of the grass, and from the roots of the paldsi tree they make 
ropes which are sold or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, , 
pigs, &c. They prepare the skins of which drums are made, and sell them 
to Hindu musicians, though probably, as in the case of the rattle, the drum 
was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worshipped as a fetish ; for 
even the Aryan, tribes, who are said to have been far more advanced than 
the indigenous races> sung hymns in honour of the drum or dunduhhi as 
if it were something sacred. They make plates of broad leaves which are 
ingeniously stitched together by their stalks; and plates of this kind are 
Tery widely used by the inferior Indian castes, and by confectioners and 

1 This of course is very doubtful; Zingari is possibly Persian, and 

^o^jitrer cortdnly has nothing -to say to ^ * 
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sellers of sweetmeats'. Tlte mats of reed witb t\rliieli they cover their owi’^ 
temporary sheds^ are largely used by cart-drivers of classes or castes to pro^ 
tect their goods and themselves against rain. The toddy or juice of the 
palm tree which they extract and ferment by methods of their own, and 
partly for their own use, finds a ready sale amongst low caste Hindus in 
villages and market towns. They are among the chief stone-cutters of 
Upper India especially in the maimfeeture of the grinding stone which is^ 
very largely used. They gather the white wool-lke fibre which grows in 
the pods of the Salmali or Indian cotton tree and twist it into thread for 
the use of weavers. In the manufacture of brashes for th«' cleaning of 
cotton yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly^ and the small Muham-% 
madan tribe of Kunchiband were possibly originjdly Kan jars. Another 
complete or almost complete monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the eollectiorf 
and sale of the roots of 5 grass, which are afterwards made up by 

others into door screens, and used as refrigerators during the hottest months 
of the year. The roots of this wdld grass which grows in most abundance 
on the outskirts of forests or near the banks of rivers are dug* out of the 
earth by an instrument called kJicmti, The same implement serves’ as a 
dagger or short spear for killing wolves and jackals, as a tool for carving 
a secret entrance through the clay wall of a villager's hut in which a bur- 
glary is meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field mice, lizards^^: 
&c., out of their holes> and edible roots out of the earth, and as a ha-fcchet for 
chopping 'wood.'^^ 

Ml*. Nesfield sees in these arts and industry the'gems of many functions 
which have now become bereclitary in the Bdri^ JSelma; or B/m-' 

Charridr^ BImrMr, Koriy Kalwdr mi others. 

The religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have lieen able to learn it, 
is quite what we should expect to find among a primitive and uncultivated 
people. It is a religion without idols, without temples and without a priest- 
Iiood. They live in the constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the de- 
parted, who are said to enter into the bodies of the living as a punishment 
for past misdeeds or neglect of burial rites, and to' produce most of the ills 
to which flesh is heir. In this creed they stand on the same intellectual 
level with their more civilised kinsfolk the Hindus, among whom it is univer- 
sally believed that the air is peopled with bMiSy malignant spirits, who haunt 
graveyards, lurk in trees, reanimate corpses, devour living men or attack 
them with madness, epilepsy, cramp, &e. They have no belief in natural 
death, except as the effect of old! age. All deaths, but those caused by 
natural decay or violence, are ascribed to the agency of eril spirits. The 
dead are buried five or six feet deep, lest a wild beast should tear up the 
carcase, and by disturbing the body send forth its attendant soul to vex 
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and persecute the living. When a patient is possessed they employ an 
exorcist or spirit medium, whom they call to compel the spirit to 

declare what his grievance is, so that satisfaction may he given him, and 
he may thus be induced to leave his victim in peace. The spirit medium has 
power, they say, to transport the goblin direct into the body of some living 
person, and to make that person his mouthpiece for declaring its will. 

The man-god whom the Kanjars worship is Mdna^ a name which does 
not appear in any of the lists of Hindu divinities. He is something more 
than what MitJiu Bhukia is to the Banjai'a, to the Rew4ri, Al7m 

and TJdal to the Bundel, Baidas to the Chamar, Ldl Gim to the Bhangi or 
^NdmJc to the Sikh. Mdna is worshix>ped with more ceremony in the rainy 
season when the tribe is less migratory, than in the dry months of the year. 
On such occasions, if suflScient notice is circulated, several encampments 
unite temporarily to pay honour to their common ancestor. No altar is 
raised. No image is erected. The worshippers collect near a tree, under 
wliich they sacrifice a pig, or goat, or sheep, or fowl, and make an offering 
of roasted flesh and spirituous liquor. Formerly (it is said) they used to 
sacrifice a child, having first made it insensible with fermented palm-juice 
or toddy. They dance round the tree in honour of Mana, and sing the cus- 
tomary songs in commemoration of his wisdom and deeds of valour.'’^ 
There is then a funeral feast at which most of the banqueters get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to be under the special influ- 
ence of the god and delivers oracles. 

The Kanjar goddesses are Jfan, Parlha, and Bhtiiydn, Ma 7 % the 
goddess of death, also known as Ilahdrani Behiy is supreme and appears to 
be worshipped as the animating and sustaining principle of nature. Barbha^ 
meaning light,^^ is the goddess of health, and more particularly of the 
health of cattle. She is also worshipped by Abirs and similar tribes. 
Bli%iydfti^ known also as Bhawdniy is the earth goddess, * 

Their marriage customs are quite distinct from those of Hindus. 

There is no betrothal in childhood ; no selection of auspicious days ; 
and no elaborate ceremonies or ritual. The father or other near rela- 
tive of the youth goes to the father of the girl, and after winning his favour 
with a pot of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage of his daughter, 
he seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool or animal which 
Kanjai^s prove. The girl selected is never a blood relation to the intended 
husband, and she is almost always of some other encampment or gang. 
A few days after the bargain has been made the youth goes with his father, 
and as many other men as he can collect — all in their best attire and armed 
with their best weapons — and demands the girl in tones which imply that he 
is ready to seize her by force if she is refused. The girl is always peacefully 
surrendered in virtue of the previous compact; and this demonstration of 
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force is a mere form— a survival of , the primitive world wide custom of mar- 
riage hy capture/^ 

On the arrival of the Kan jar bride at the encampment of her intended 
mate;, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is fixed in a mound 
of earth; and on the top of the pole is tied a hunch of Jc/iasUias root; or 
anything else that may be equally fitted to serve as an emblem of the Kan- 
jar industries. The bridegroom takes the girl by the hand;, and leads her 
several times round the pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacrifice of 
roast pig or goat wdth libations of toddy is then offered to Mcina as the ances- 
tral hero of the tribs; and songs are sung in his honour. When this is finished 
there is a general feast and dance in which every one at last gets drunk. ^ 
The father of the bride does not give his daughter away without a dowry.. 
This consists in a patch of forest assumed to be his owii; which becomes 
thenceforth the property of the bridegroom^ so long as the encampment 
remains near this place or whenever it may return to it. No one without 
the bridegroom^s consent will be authorized to use this piece of forest for 
hunting; trapping; digging roots of hhashhas^ fee, 

A woman cannot leave her husband; but the husband can divorce his wife 
paying her some compensation wHcli is paid by the male members of the 
epeampment, 

A new born child is considered unclean; and hence on the sixth day 
after its birth a lustral ceremony is performed with water; and the child then 
generally receives its name. The occasion is eeleb’ated with a feast and a 
dancC; ending as usual in a drinking bout. When the child is six months 
old a further ceremony is performed; which consists in clipping off the hair 
with which the child was boni; and thus remoTOig the last remains of the 
taint which it received from hirth.'’^ 

There are three different modes in which Kan jars dispose of their dead- 
submersion in deep water by fasteiting a stone to the corpse; cremation; and 
burial. Each elan disposes of its dead according to its own hereditary and 
special rites. The first method is the least common; the next may have 
been borrowed from the Hindu rite which was itself imported by the Aryan 
tribes from Persia ; the last is the one most frequently practised; as well as 
the most highly esteemed, A man who has acted as a spirit medium to 
Ildiia is invariably buried in the earth; to whatever clan he may have 1->elonged, 
Mttna himself was so buried at Kara (as some Kanjars relate) in the Allah- 
abad district; not far from the G-angeS;,and facing the . old fort of Maiiilcpur 
’ on the opposite bank. Three days after the corpse has been disposed of there 
is a feast of vegetables and milk; but no flesh ; and a similar feast is held 
on the seventh day. A third banquet is afterwmxls given on any day which 
may be found convenient; and at this banquet flesh and wine are freely 
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eongiimed. When both the parents of a man have dicd^ a fourth fealsst 
given in their joint honour. In all these feasts it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to be fed^ rather than the bodies of the living/^ 

All men in the encampment are e<Juah and public affairs are managed by 
a council of the heads of families. All questions and disputes about mai^- 
riage compacts^ compensation for divorce^ punisliinents for misdeeds^ distri- 
bution of game; plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, contracts 
with landlords or owners of forests, are decided in these assemblies/^ 

In disputes which cannot be settled in this way the water ordeal is 
jised. The disputants go to the .bank of a river accompanied by umpires, 
and throw themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty/^ 

Like all similar tribes they have a special argot of their own of which 
Mr. Nesfield gives a list. Many words are merely distorted Hindi. The 
Kanjar women tattoo their faces and hands only to a moderate extent, per- 
forming the operation with a needle, the point of which is charged with cer- 
tain colouring juice extracted from foxiest trees. For paiiiting their skin they 
use red powder, white clay and soot or charcoal. They wear earrings made 
of wood or bone, and sometimes of brass or silver, i£ they are rich enough 
to buy these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made of 
the ghmicJd berry, the natural colours of which are a bright red and black/^ 

Whatever a Kan jar kills from a wolf to a reptile he eats. The weapon 
with which they kill little birds is nothing but a pole pointed with a thin 
sharp spike of iron. The man lies motionless on a patch of ground wdiieli 
he has first sprinkled with grain, and as the birds come hopping round him 
to pick up the grain he fascinates one of them with the pole by giving it a 
serpent like motion, and then spikes it through the body. Kanjars seklom 
or never use the bow and arrow, but they use the pellet bow which requires 
much greater skill. The pellet is nothing bitt a little clay marble dried in 
the sun. With this they not infrequently shoot a bird flying. The JcJianti 
or short spear is not merely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost 
unerring effect against wolves or jackals as they run. For catching a wolf 
in the earth they place a net and a light at one end of the hole ‘and com- 
mence digging at the other end. The wolf attracted by the light runs 
into the net, and the Kanjar batters his head with a club and kills it/^ 
They do liot eat dogs nor monkeys. They i>rofess to abstain from beef. 

They profess to have seven clans— -five are well established, and four can be 
explained by their crafts. Mamiga (worshippers of Man)^ BJiains (Imffalo 
keepers), (stone-cutters), Goliar (lizard catchers) and 8ocla, In Bena- 

res two others are Laharlidf and Bhohibans^ and in Lucknow Sannre and 
Ukoar^ 
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BeldS,r. — (Per. lel^ a spade.) One of tlie occupational castes : a mixture 
of members of various agricultural tribes. 

BelwSr, BilwSr. — tribe of grain dealers and cultivators found in 
every district of the Sitapur Division, Etdwab, Delira Dun, Balnaicb and 
Benares districts.^ According to Nesfield the name is derived from leld 
a purse : cf. Berwdr Bajp'uU, 

Bhfind. — [Nag^g^dl) (Skt. Bhanda^ a jester.) A story teller, joker, 
buffoon. He is said to be of a lower status than BaJirdpipa. Some are 
kept as servants by Eajas : others wander about and perform to street 
audiences. They are now all Musalmans : many Bahrujpipas are Musal;? 
mans, but the greater part Hindus. It is probably no more a true caste 
than the Bah'iipiya^ and many of them are apparently Mirdsis, 

There is a popular proverb, maJifil vmh jalidn Bhdncl Mshad : 
jangal virdn jakdn sJier na hdshad (a party is as desolate without a Bhand 
as a forest without a tiger). 

[Ibbetson, Panjdb Bilmograpliy ; section 530 : Sir H. M. Elliot, Sup- 
plemental Glossary^ 5Z7.] 

Bhangi. — (Skt. ’bhang hemp. Nesfield® vdthout much probability 
derives it from the same word in the sense of interruption,^^ as a Hindu 
must give up whatever he is doing when he is touched by a sweeper. The 
word is probably connected with the drunken habits of the tribe.) The sweep- 
er and scavenger class. They are Imown in the Meerut Division as Clmhara 
or Ghuhaf^ while Platts derives from churd^ small pieces, ^L'nA.jhdrndy to sweep, 
while Nesfield connects it with chdiidy a rat, which would make them rat 
eaters, like the Mmahar of the Eastern districts. They are also known 
as Mehtar or prince ■which is an honorific title of various classes such 
as the Bhatiydrdy MocMy Q^assaiy etc., and may have been applied to sw^eep- 
ers ironically : in connection with this it is important to note that the Be- 
diya of Bengal call their chiefs Bhangi or hemp drinkers as a title of hon- 
our.^ Another title for them is IlaldlJchor or eater of forbidden food^^ 
and KJidhroh or “ sweeper of dust.^^ Erom their religion they are called 
Idl Begi, 


There are various accounts of Bdl Beg : by some he is connected with 
the Bahhshasa Arond harat : by others with Ldl BhihsJm or the red monk 
of Buddhism : by others again with Vdtmikiy the compiler of the Ildmdyana : 
by others with a devotee of the Saint Pwan Pit Abdul Qddir Jilani (107 8~ 
1166 A.D.). 

They are apparently the modern representative of the Chanddla of 
Mann who is descended from a Sudra by a Brdhmani woman. He ordains 

1881, Mrm YIII :b. = JBnef VieWy ® MjendmUla. 

Mitra, Mtlr oncological Bocidg of London^ Illy { Xy 32, 29, 80. 
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tliat they must dwell without the town ; their sole wealth must be dogs and 
asses ; their clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased persons ; their 
dishes must he broken pots^ aild their ornaments must consist of rusty iron« 
No one who regards his duties must hold any intercourse with them^ and 
they must marry only amongst themselves. By day they may roam about 
for the purposes of work, and be distinguished by the badges of the R^ja^ 
and they must carry out the corpse of any one who dies without kindred. 
They should always be employed to slay those who are sentenced by the 
law to he put to death; and they may take the clothes of the skin; their beds 
and their ornaments.^ 

^ In Buddhist times the people of Madhyadesa with the exception of the- 
Clianidlm used to eat neither garlic nor onions. If a Chancldla entered a 
town or a market place he used to strike a piece of wood in order to keep 
iiimself separate ; people who hear this sound know what it means and 
avoid touching him or brushing against him/'’^ In MaUuk^ time such 
people were known as Bdhya ov outcastes. 

Tlie Baldfiar^ or village messengers; found in small numbers in Cawn-- 
porC; Fatehpur; Mathnra; Farukhabad and Jh&nsi; are akin to them; so are 
the and of Bundelkhand.^ 

In the tipper Duab the Hindu Bhangis have several divisions — Bhag^ 
wdnay Karothiya^ ChatoU^ Baid^ Kondliiya^ Gulier^ Bltilwdl^ BaroM? 
Another list is Banitodl, Bilpnrwdr, Tdh, Oahlot, Klioli, Gagra, SaroM, 
CJianddliyd^ Sirsawdl^ Usually by including the Muhammadan 

clan; they make up seven divisions — Shaikh or Musalman and six Hindu — ■ 
Eeld^ Jjdl Begi, GJidzipuri EdMy Bdndpuri BaM, Edri and Bdnsphor, 
The last are more properly a elan. The Eelas will not look after 
dogs or eat food left by persons other than Hindus. But the Ednapuri 
Bduts share to some extent this prejudice refusing food that has been served 
to Europeans, 

Akin to these are the GandhUas or Gadahlas who are found in small 
numbers in Etdwah; Muzaffarnagar; Meerut; SahSranpur; Jaunpur and 
Jhansi. Sir H. M. Elliot® calls them a few degrees more respectable than 
Bdwariyas^ but here he was perhaps mistaken. In the Panjab they wan- 
der about bareheaded and barefooted; work in grass and straw; catch 
quads; clean and sharpen swords; cut wood; and generally do odd jobs. They 
also keep donkeys and engage in trade in a small way/'® Captain Temple^®’ 
calls them houseless sweepers of a very low order of intelligence and more 

1 Maiiu, X. 57, 68 ; Wheeler, JECidorg of India, II, 541, sq, ^ Beal, Mian, 55. 
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like beasts tliaii men/-’ They eome principally from the Montgomery district 
and are inveterate thieves^ especially of dogs, which they eat. They will also 
eat animals which have died a natural death and putrid flesh. 

The IlaldlHiors are the Alacors of Tavernier^ “ who alone will touch 
the ass or eat pig.^'’ The custoin as to inter-marriages between the elnui a 
varies iii diSerent parts of the province. In Benares city it appears that 
they do not intermarry, but this is not the ease elsewhere. 

The Zdl Begt or Hindu branch admit outsiders into the clan. The out- 
sider may be a MeUar or of any other . caste, the usual object being to 
possess or marry a Ml Begi woman. The ceremony of initiation is this.®- 
The candidate brings with him mince pies {cMira) to the amount of five sers 
weight, and the articles for the worship of Lai Beg, viz., gU, betel, cloves, 
large cloves, incense and frankincense. A genealogical song (Z-wm) is then 
recited over him and finally he is patted on the back, and a little of the 
mince pies, some water and a tobacco pipe {huqga) given him. A quantity 
of the mince pies are o&red to Lai Beg. A rupee and a quarter is paid to 
(always to) who performs the ceremony, and such clothes as the 
candidate can afford. The rest of the mince pies are eaten by the elanampn 
present. 

The Bkangi will accept alms on the day of an eclipse when the demon of 
darkness is supposed to be abroad. He is supposed to be in some way con- 
nected with the small-pox goddess 8&aU, whose priest he often is and receives 
the animals which are let loose as scapegoats to propitiate the goddess. In 
the Upper Duab he is usually the priest of the local village god BMmrga at 
whose shrine he attends on Mondays, beats a drum and receives the offerings. 
The Hiadu branch geUerally marry by the usual Scitpliera eeremonj'-, and 
as the ghost of a Bliangi is much dreaded the dead are buried face dowm 
wards. 

BMntn.— -[.SM {Bldt%) .] A thieving tribe found in Bareilly and Morad- 
abad. iSlesfield classes them with the fAlafe, but apparently incorrectly, as 
they are closely allied to, if not identical with, the 8mm, HdUra and Beriya 
of the Jumna Gangetie Du&b. In Central India there is a tribe of the gnmA 
name who claim to be Mahrattas, but are not recognised as such.® 

Wcm.—BdjUar [Bharat, Bharpatm) . One of the aboriginal races found 
chiefly in the Benares and AllahaM Divisions. “ Common tradition assio-ns 
to them the possession of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand 
and S%ar, and the large pargana of Bhardohi in Mirzapur (formerly Bhar- 
dohi) is called after their name. Many old stone forts, embankments and 
subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Mirzapur and 

i Travels, J6i2, ^Panjdl Notes (ml Queries, ll, 1. 
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Alialiab^d; wliieli are ascribed to them would seem to indicate no inconsi- 
derable advance in civilisation. Bliars are now occasionally found in the 
original seats of their occupation filling the meanest offices : swine are espe- 
cially given over to their cane;, and they have credit with the common people 
for being well acquainted with the depositories of hidden treasure/^ ^ As 
an illustration of the attribution of all ancient sites in the eastern districts 
to Bhars it may be noted that twO Buddliist Stupas at Bihar have been so 
attributed by a writer in the Oudh Gazetteer.® The Chiraiya Kot fort in 
Ghazipur has been similarly attributed to them^ and the same is the case 
with other ruins in Basti and Ghazipur.'^ There are also numbers of Bha- 
mdhi or Bhar forts in the Allahal^ad district.^ What are usually called 
Bhar tanks are- S^rajbecli or longer from east to west: while modern 
tanks are Ghanclrahedi or lie north.’and south. 

This race has given rise to much wild speculation. Carnegy^ has a 
theory that the more respectable and influential Rajpiit clansmen may have 
fled before the then dominant rulers of the serpent race or of the followers 
of Buddha : hut the mass of the Ghhattris remamed and were in fact none 
other than the Bliars^ Cheros and the like ; and that the final overtlnow of 
these degraded races after the fall of Delhi was neither more nor less than 
the restoration of Bajput influence in those parts where it had been dormant 
and the social reclamation of the Bhars. Mr. V. A. Smith^ again thinks 
they were Jains. 

Mr. W. C. Benett^ says the Bhar heroes of Eastern Oudh constantly 
appear in the legends of any time between 1000 and 1400 A.D., hut pro- 
bably lived in 13th century. The ancestors of the great KdnJijmri^a clan 
of Rajputs, Sahas and Rahas are said to have completed the conquest of the 
western half of Partabgarh by inflicting a decisive defeat on the Bhars 
whose kings Tiloki and Biloki were left dead on the battlefield. A ti’adi- 
tion of the Bais of Dhundiya Khera relates that Abhaiehand, the founder 
of that house in Oudh, defeated Dal and Bal on the hanks of the Ganges in 
the Rae Bareli district. In my report on the chief clans of the Rae Bareli 
district I have proved [pp. 3, 17, A.pp. p. Ill] that Abhaichand, Sahas and 
Rahas were contemporaries and lived early in the 13th centiuy. 

A third tradition states that Dal and Bal fell fighting with Ibrahim 
Shah, Sharqi of Jaunpnr at Dalamau on the Ganges and near the boundary 
of the Rae Bareli and Partabgarh districts. The locality is fixed by the 
fact that a large crowd of Ahirs collects once a year at a mound the rcjputed 
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tomb o£ the chieftain; about a mile from the fort; and offer milk to theii" 
manes. 

Leaving legend for histoiy we find that Farishta; probably drawing from 
the Tahalcdt-i-Nasiri^ records that in 545 A.H. (1246-47 A.D.) Sultan 
Nasir-ud“din marching through the centre of the Duab took the Tilsindali 
fort. In the same year advancing towards Karra he laid waste the villages of 
Dalki and Malki and took prisoners a number of their family and servants* 
These Dalki and Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of Jumna and had 
formerly royal stations at Kalinjar and Karra, These Dalki and Malki are 
probably the great Bhar Kings of tradition. Two inscriptions discovered at 
Kalinjar and criticised by Lassen [l7icL alt ^111^ 796 prove that a mau 
whose name is not given, but who is described as the first of his race 
(pravansa), rose to distinction among the K^yasths of Kausambhi and took 
the fort of Ajaigarh. He was followed in succession by Jahnu or Hardka, 
Jalhana; Gangadhara, Kamala and M41ika, the last of whom is identified 
with the Malki of Farishta. This Bhar dynasty thus lasted for six genera- 
tions; and we may place its commencement at about 1100 A.D, or 150 years 
before its destruction by Nasir-ud-din. Chanddl Bhar oi AF Utbi, 
{Bowsonh Bllioty II; 46) means the outeaste BJmoar or Bhar : at the time 
of Mahmud^s conq^uest a Bhar chief who was always at war with the Hin- 
dus flourished a few marches south of Kanauj. Thus at the time of the 
Ghori conquest an aboriginal tribe not far south of Kanauj, and at the end 
of the same century a chieftain of the same tribe took Kalinjar and estab- 
lished a powerful kingdom stretching from Mdhva to' Mirzapur and Fyz- 
abad and with its principal strongholds at Kalinjar and Karra. The Bhax* 
king did what aborigines in his position always did and got himself admitted 
as a Kayasth into the Hindu caste system. His dynasty reigned for a 
century and a half and was overthrown in 1247 A.D, His descendants 
were promoted to he Kshatriyas and are now known as Chandels/^ This 
sketch of the Bhar dynasty is however untrustworthy, as it is clearly proved 
by General Cunningham^ that the Dalaki and Malaki of Farishta were the 
Baghel Kajas Dalakeswar and Malakeswar, who reigned between 1240 and 
1300 A.D. General Cunningham^ suggests that the Bhars were of the Ahir 
tribe. In support of this it is noted that among the Eaikwdri families of 
Bahiaich certain customary offices are always performed for the children of 
this caste by an Ahirin, the successor and representative of a Bhar Raja who 
was slain by the founder of the Baundi house.^ 

They have been identified with the Vlarae of Pliny^ and with the 
Barrhai of Ptolemy/ 

1 Archmological XXI. 105 ; Bowson’s Elliot, II, 348, 366. * Arelim* 
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feir H. M. Elliot^ remarts tliat is strange that no tra'ce of Bhar§ 
is to be fomicl ill tlie Pnraiias unless we may consider that there is an ob- 
scure indication of them in the Brahma Puraiia where it is said that among 
the descendants of Jayadhwaja are the Bharatas who it is added ^“^are not 
commonly specified from their great number or they may perhaps be 
the Bhargas of the Maliablitota subdued by Bhlm Sen on his Eastern 
expedition. Tc this it has been replied by Mr. M. A. Shening^ that (1) 
Brahmanical writers generally speak of the Dasyits and Asuruas and all 
other noii-Iiindu races with supereiliousiiess and contempt and (2) the abah- 
donment of a considerable tract of country by the Aryans was dishonour- 
able and not likely to be mentioned. In Glnizipur and Azamgarh the chief 
foes of the Bhars were the Sengar Rajptits from Phaphiind in Etawah.^ 
The Bhar capital in Mirzapur was^ according to Mr. Sherring/ Pampapura 
from which they were driTeii by the Galiarvidr Bajpiits under Gudhan Deo. 
Their power ill Bhadolii was broken by the Monas Eajpdts wdio came from 
Amber or old Jaipur. Both the Monas aud Galianudrs came under the influ- 
ence of Prithipat Sinli^ Eaja of Partabgarh. In Allahabad they were displaced 
by the Bais in Pargana Jhansa : by iAiQ Ilonas in Kawai : by the Somk in 
Meh : by the Tissgal in Sikanclra : the Namvah in Nawabganj : the Bisen in 
Kaira : and the in the Duab. Three influential castes or classes 

ill Aliahabadj Bharor GarJiar and Tihdit, claim an admixture of Bhar J 
blood; 

According to Sir H. M. Elliot^ the Bhars consider them.selTeg superior 
to the Bajhliars^ but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Bag* 
'bhars. They do not eat or drink together. In Ghazipur® they do not 
own an acre of land and rarely attain even to the dignity of cultivators. 
Per the inost part they are ploughmen or village policemen aiid are much 
addicted to the crime of house-breaking with theft. It is said that there 
are two divisions of them — RaghJiars who do not eat swine^s flesh and are 
looked on as a kind of low Hindus and the common Bhars who keep herds 
of swine and are altogether out of the pale of Hindii society. In Gorakh- 
pur they live principally by crime. They reside in different villages under 
the protection of the landlords who get a share in their plunder. In their 
villages they are not acknowledged as Bhars but are spoken of as Banjarasi 
a local proverb connects them with the Sat^si Kaj J 

In Azamgarh they are said to have a number of sub-castes {Puri ) — 
BliaVy Maghhar, Baydr^ Patman^ Bind and JhonJeaha, The Bhar are 
reckoned outeastes^ but the Bdghhar are counted among liindos. They 
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themselves say they were once lords g£ and oiasted by the 

Mrs and ChMUris} Many of these sub-castes are in other places reckoned 
as distinct tribes, 

Nesfield says that the are of the same status as the and 

the name is identical with that of an old tribe of freebooters v/ho are cele-* 
brated in local traditions as builders of mud forts and founders of petty 
kingdoms/^^ They are perhaps the same as Bhy dr s ot Bhihars oi 

Cawnpur.^ The two great towns of the in Oudh are said to have 

been Sultanpur, which was destroyed by Ala-uddm, and Chandatir;^ The 
Blars of Gonda-^ have a hatred for the cultivated plain. When land has 
attained a certain pitch of cultivation they always leave it for some It^ss 
hospitable spot and their lives are spent in wandering from jungle to jungle. 
They are very timicb very honest and keen sportsmen untiring in pursuit 
and excellent shots with their long guns. They show the influence of 
orthodox Hinduism in sparing the nilgdii^'^ are fond of the flesh of pigS;, 
washing clown their feasts with copious draughts of spirit of rice or mahua. 
They offer goats to Samai and decapitate chickens before the snake god 
Kare Deo. Their worship of Banspati mai is more Hindu in its eharaeter 
and their pure offerings of grain and clarified butter are handed over to be 
eaten by a Brahman, Marriages are contracted without the intervention 
of a pandit and with the rites in use among other low castes such as Koris 
and Chamars, With a magnificent assumption of rights not recognised by 
our law the bride^s father makes over {sJumhalap) to the bridegroom a small 
patch of forest to clear and cultivate.’^'^ 

Bharbliunja. — {Bhiij^ Bhnjtui^ Bhirji) [Skt. 'bhrcisUra^ a frying pan^, 
to fry.] The caste of grain parebers : an oeciipational tribe. Their 
traditional origin is by a Kaliar from a. Sudra wmmaii : but the tribe is 
probably of mixed origin. They have the traditional seven divisions, of 
whom Sir H. Elliot^ names as the most important, Kanaujiya, Sukseiia and 
Uttaraha, In the Central Duab thej^ are mostly of the Katiya subdivision, 
besides which are the Khidoya, Dasa and Saksena. In Kiimann they are 
mostly cultivators.’^ These elans do not intermarry. Among Hindus they 
are called Maliapapi or great sinners, because they butcher '’■’ the grain 
they parch. They practise widow” marriage, 

BhSt. — [Skt. hJiatta^ lord.] The genealogist of the Rajputs, Brahmans 
and other higher tribes. They are the modern representatives of the fcmdi 
or Vaidik panegyrist. They are traditionally descended from the inter- 
course of a Bais with a Chliattri woman or a Chhattri from a Brahman 

^ SeUlemenf EepoH, 33. 2 3 SeUUment Eeporf, 18. 

bkemaii, Journ^^ II, 246. 5 Gazetteer 341 s^. ^ Supplemental 

Glossary s.v, William’s Ondli Census Eeport 100* ^ Atkinson’s Simalayau Gazetteer*^ 
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widow. Other aiitliorities say that they w^ere produced to amuse Parvati 
from the drops of sweat on Siva^s hrow, hut as they chose to sing his praises 
rather than hers/ they were expelled from hea¥en and condemned to live a 
terrestrial life as wandering hards/^ ^ Rae is an honorific term for them. 
While the Jdgd ot BJidi is t\\Q genealogist or historian^ the Chdran or Bralim 
are bards and heralds and compose verses in honour of the ancestors 
of great men. In Bombay^ the difference between a Bhdt and a Chdran 
is chiefly that the latter is a simple reciter of a Eajput^s praises in short 
rude poetical pieces^ while the former is a regular genealogist and sometimes 
the historian of the family. Malcolm^ says that there are two tribes of 
CSni rails who are merchants and the who are hards. These 

again branch out into 1‘20 other tribes, many of which are the descendants 
of Brahmans and Rajputs. M created the Bhat to mind his lion and 

his hull : but the former killing the latter he had to create new ones daily. 
So he made the Chdran as devout as the Bhdt but of a bolder spirit and put 
him in cbarge of tbe animals. From that period n<> bull was ever destroyed 
by tbe lion.^ 

^^No security is esteemed so binding or sacred as tliat of Bhat because 
on failure of the obligation he proceeds to the house of the offending party 
and in his presence destroys either himself or one of his family, imprecating 
the most dreadful vengeance of the gods on the head of him who has com- 
pelled them to shed their blood.'^'’^ 

The Thag of ^Bijnor is very like the J?W-. They now live by alms 
received at marriages, but their name indicates the former bad character of 
the caste.^ Bhdts are said to have seven subdivisions : Utsela^ Mahaggatr^ 
Kailiga^ Mainpurmdla, Jangira^ Bhatara and JDasanndId, In the Central 
Buab the main divisions are Magadh^ Bandijdn and Sdt ; ^ to winch may 
be added Bard and Brahm, Their numbers are gradually decreasing. 
Their Brahmanical origin is shown by the title Mahdrdj and the wearing of 
the Birihmanical eord. Their constttuents are called Jajmdn as in the 
case of Brahmans, while he himself is known as Yagivay Jajah or JachaJc^ 
the priest by whom the sacrifice is performed.^ In the Eastern Districts 
there is a class of Muhammadan Bh&ts who say they were in the service 
of Chait Sinh and were forcibly converted in revenge for his conduct by 
Jonathan Duncan. They are mere wandering beggars, a drunken vicious 
abusive class wlio enforce alms by impudence and bad language, 

BliatiySirSb. — ^[Skt. Bhruhta^'k&ra^ a preparer of roasted and fried meat.] 
The baker and seller of cooked food to be found in native inns and caravah- 

^ Sir H. M. Elliot, Su^lemenfdl G-lossargt s.v, ® Indian A%iiquarg\ V. 169. 

^ Central India^ I, 132. ^ Idem note. '^Forbes, Oriental Memoirs^ II. 90. 

^ Census Report,, North- Western Provinces 1865, Table IV. 7. Sir H. M, Elliot, 

Bujp^yleniental Crlossarg, sv* ^^eB^eld,^riefvmv,4^Q, 
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sarais. They are said to be descendants of members of the household estab- 
lishments of the EmiDeror Sher Shah and his son Salim Shah^ who after the 
conquest of their employers by Humaynn were doomed to servitude as attend- 
ants on travellers. There are two main divisions and Salim sMM 

who are distinguished by the women of the former wearing petticoats and 
of the latter drawers. In popular belief the name is derived from the 
Bhatti tribe of which they claim to be members. In the Upper Diidb there 
are two other divisions CMnnidr Jan/cliattri, They observe Hindu cere- 
monies at their weddings. Some are Muhammadans. The caste is occupational 
and much mixed. 


\_Ce9tsus Report y NoriJi- Western Brovinoes^ 1865;, 1^ WilliahiS;, 

Oudh Census Re^ort^ 82 : Ibbetson^ Panjdh section 620.— Eaji 

Lachhman Sinhj BulanchMhr Memo, 197.] . 

Bhfliar. — Originally aborigines in Rohilkhand and the Upper Dual). 
They are said to have been expelled from Nirauli Bahjoi and the neighbouring‘ 
Districts by the Bargiijar Rajputs. In the Dual) they are more commonly 
called Bimhar and in parts of Rohilkhand Bhihar. Sir li. M. Elliot con- 
nects them with the Bhars. 

[Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary sv, Gazdieerj ISforth-W^estem 
Provinces V, 136], 


Bhil. — [Skt. hhilla^ More a Centrahlndian tribe, but the Census shows 
a few in Moradabi^d, Fatehpur and Mirzapiir. Lassen thinks they are the 
BhjUitae of Ptolemy whom Yule identifies with the Pidinda 
term for various aboriginal races. According to CaldwelP the name Bliilla 
{vil hil) means a bow. There is a curious legend of Drona the preceptor 
of the P^ndavas being jealous of the skill in archery of the Bliil Pudja and 
commanding him and his subjects to cut off the forefinger of the right 
hand. Wheeler^ is wrong in saying that this legend is in the Mahabharata, 
Hindu tradition says that Mahadeva was one day reclining sick in the forest 
when a beautiful damsel appeared, the first sight of whom affected a com- 
plete cure of all Ins complaints. The result of this intercourse was the 
birth of many children one of whom, distinguished for his ugliness, slew the 
davourite bull of Mahadeva, for which crime he was expelled to the woods 
and mountains and his descendants have been named Bhfl. and outeastes 
ever since.^ They still call themselves thieves of Mahadeva.^' Malcolm^ 


thinks them emigrants from Jodhpur and Udaipur to their present terri- 
tory, and their original sovereignty is shown by their giving the tiha to 
som® of the existing Rajput princes. The most solemn form of oath 

484 quoted by ,T. W. McCrmdle, Indian Antiguan/ XIIL 361. 
^^on/ of India, 1 , 84 sp Westminster Jdermo 1868, jp. 387. '•* Captain W. Hunter 

M* A, k, VIII) 18X. ^Malcolm, Central India L 026. "^Idein J, §19. 
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^mong tliem is mixing cowdung sal^^ 2>nd Ja^odri and lifting vq) tlie mixture. 
They have some relations with the ahoriginal local gods and are priests of 
one of the most ancient temples in Omkarh According to Sir A. Lyall 
they are all divided into a variety of distinct groups^ a few based on a 
reputed common descent/ but most of them apparently muddled together 
by simple contiguity of habitation or the natural banding together of the 
number necessary for maintaining and defending themselves/^ Malcolm 
says that the Bhil women are invariably the advocates of the cause of 
good order. They have much influence and the principal hope of an 
enemy^s escape is the known humanity of the women. They worship 
particularly Sit ala the small-pox goddess and MahMeva from whom they 
boast descent.^ 

The chief historical tadition of them in these Provinces is that they 
were formerly rulers in Rohilkhand whence they were expelled by the 

R^jpfits.^ [Eoivney Wild Tribes s(i, Pritchard^ IV 

170 ;. 2 .] 

Bliotsa^ Blmksa. — A tribe analogous to the Tharus found in the Tarai 
and Bhabar from the Pilibhxt district on the east to Chandpur on the 
Granges on the west. There are a few scattered colonies in Dehra Dun. 
The tradition cfuoted by Sir H. M. Elliot^ that they are Panwdr Rajputs 
is quite a myth. They are closely allied in physique and habits to the 
Thdfibs and are nothing but an outlying Hinduised branch of the g'reat 
Non- Aryan family. '' They are of short stature and very sparse in habit, 
in both respects somewhat exceeding the ordinary peasant of the District 
from whom however they do not differ much in general build or in com- 
plexion. The eyes are small : the opening of the eyelids being narrow, 
linear and horizontal (the inner angle not inclining downwards so far as 
observed). The face is very broad across the cheek bones and the nose is 
depressed thus increasing the apparent flatness of the face ; the jaw is prog- 
nathous, and the lower lip tlnck and the moustache and beard are very 
scanty ^ The country occupied by them is known as Bliuhmr as that of 
the Tharus is Thdr%hat» The Kiehha or Gola river is the houndary of the 
tribes^ the Bhuksas extending from its left bank to the Gang’es, and the 
Th‘drus east as far as Gorakhpur.^ Their settlement in the Tarai must 
be of ancient date as this tract is called Bkuhdr in the Ayin^-Ahlari, 

They are now in every respect in their habits and customs Hindus 
of the ordinary low caste type and employ Gaur Brahmans as their priests 

^ Capt. Forsyth, MiglilandfS of Ceifitral InMa, 172. ^Asiatic Studies, 160. , 

^ Central JlM.dmy IX, ISO sq, ^ Sareillg SeUlem&it Beport, 19. Gazetteer, li'orth- 

Western Irovimes, ® Supplemental Glossary s.r. ®2>r. Stewart, J. A. 

S. B. XXZJF'. ii/150, ^ E. Colvin, Beporty Western Provinces Cemus 1865, 

Vol L App. 60 sqq. 
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for marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and the wife foI“ 
lows the religion of her hnshand and the chidren that of the father.’^‘’h 
^^They bear a good moral character; are inoffensive and peaceable as well as 
intensely ignorant and indolent. They have no arts or manufactures and 
live on the chase and a scanty cnltivation. They are particularly fond of 
wild pig and tliis may be one of the reasons vrhy they change the site of their 
villages every couple of years. In some places they collect the wiki forest 
produce; but in no systematic way. They also engage in gold washing; 
extracting gold dust to the value of a few hundred rupees a year from the 
auriferous sands of the Sona nadi. They are slowly but surely dying out. 
and now number only a few thousands.^^ In Garhwal they are reputed ^ 
sorcerers; able to cause death and injury. Some are even said to be able 
to assume the form of a wild animal and thus accomplish the destruction 
of an enemy. It is said that Sudarshan Sah rid Garhwal of sorcerers in 
the following manner. He called all the Bhoksas together under pretence 
of needing their assistance in some ceremony and promised them all kinds of 
rewards should he succeed; and so induced them to come themselves and 
bring all their hooks with them. When all were assembled with any pre- 
tensions to power as sorcerers, he caused them to be bound hand and foot 
and tlnowii with their books and implements into the river. 

They are said^ to have 15 clans [gotra) of which 12 are of superior 
and 3 of inferior rank. The superior are the Barg^jar^ Taldri^ Barha^ 
niya^ Jalwar, AdJioiy Bogiigiya^ Bathor^ Nagmmyay Jaldly UpddJdyci^ 
CJiauMiiy Damoariya, The three inferior are the BJdmaf (the offspring of 
a Telinhj Bdthor)^ JDmigra (the mother being a hill woman) and Goli 
(the mother being of the Barber caste). They are clearly a very mixed 
race. These Gotras are exogamoiis. Those who live near the T/idrm are 
said to intermarry with them. The Bijnor affect to displsc the 

TMms. They claim to be addressed as TAdX;ur mi some wear the Brah- 
manical cord. They call those east of the UdmgaBga river PnrUyci. Those 
of the Eastern Dun are known as and if not identical are closely 

allied to the Bhdsasi They are described^ as great eaters of fish and drink- 
ers of spirits ; of inferior intelligence and physique and to have few traditions 
except that their ancestors were Rajputs. 

Bhot, Bhotiya.— [Skt. Mota,'] A general term for various tribes of hill- 
men who come down to the plains in the winter with skins; blankets, &c. 
The BJiotiyas ought necessarily to have no distinction of caste but of late years 
the Jawdr BJioUyas have affected to imitate the niceties and scruples of the 
Hindus in regard to food and have assumed the designation of Sinh : But 

T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazeiteer, II, 371, sq, . ^ Idem II, 833. 

H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary ^ s,v, ^ Williams, Memo, ofBehra 30, 
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they have derived no consideration from these pretensions and continite to he 
regarded by the Hindus as descendants from a cow-killing race. These 
pretensions will probably gradually disappear and the Bhotij/as will relapse 
into the unscrupulous habits of their Tartar ancestors/"^ 

BMinMryBMnMr.— (Skt. 1 Jidra, mnkar) [BdlJum) A 

tribe found in large numbers in the Benares Division. The llaja of Benares 
belongs to the caste : also the Eajas of Bettiah and Tikari. The usual story 
of their origin is that when Parasur^ma destroyed the Kshatriyas the soil 
was given to Brahmans who in taking possession assumed to title of Bhuin- 
Mr? There is however considei’able doubt on this point. 

Buchanan is clearly wrong in connecting them with the BJ/id^as o£ 
Shahabad and Mirzapur^ who are certainly aboriginaL At the same time 
their physique and appearance are clearly against the claims they make to 
pure Brahman descent. Their Brahman and Chhattri neighbours generally 
insinuate that they are of mixed breed, the offspring of Brahman men and 
Chhattri women or of Chhattri men and Brahman women. By other castes 
they are regarded as a kind of Chhattri and are spoken of and indeed often 
speak of themselves as Their clans (gotra) are the same 

■as those of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas and their sub-divisions vaiy in the 
reputed quality of their lineage. The ceremonial rites of the B hut Muir s 
the same as those of the Brahmans and like the latter the BhutriJidrs wear' 
a thread [Jmeii) 96 hands^ breadth [olimia) in length, the Chliattris thread 
being 80 only. They do not perform priestly ofiloes, nor receive offerings 
given from a religious motive [(Uu dahMiind) but they are saluted with the 
prandrti or and return the salutation with a blessing Phy- 

sically they are of the same type as the Brahman or Chhattri. In character 
they resemble the former more than the latter : and the following proverbs 
are in vogue : — 

NaMhaihhdmoahy 
BJminhdr Jcai ghdmvah. 

Sab se chaUifd Banydy tem chatur Sonar j* 

Jjdsd Ime laihi teM tJiage Blmmhgr. 

Brahmans do not eat with them nor do Rajpiits. Possibly the existence' 
of the Blimnlidr class is also evidence of the time when the bonds of caste 
as we know them had not been forged or if forged were not worn by those 
who xDushed forward into new settlements beyond the old. It has been 
pointed out that to the non-Aryan inhabitants of the country all Aryans 
were of one caste, all Brahmans. Within the Aryan body the exchange of 

^G.W. Traill, Asiatic MeseareJieSj 'SNTLi 1, ^Sir H. 3VI- Elliot, Sujp;plemental 

G-los$arg Gumiingliaii; Arcltcsological Ee^ortSf XVI, Aiamgarh BeUlenmit Rejpo-Hf 
27 , ^£ 2 -. 
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priestly for military employment was not impossible and did not involve 
degradation. It is unnecessary therefore to believe that ^l\ BhimiJidrs are 
Brahmans of inferior because illegitimate stock- They may be as true born 
as the Brahmans or Chliattris who surround tliem^ and many of whom 
possibly they preceded in the occupation of the land. Further it seeme 
probable that many so called Ksliatriy a tribes are Br^imans wbo have 
fallen from their high estate through Bhd%Mr grade to their present 
one. Many clans are BlMmikaTs and ChhaUris^ e.g., Garg^ Bonwar^ 
SaTjgahirigay Binodry Sa/mrwdry Gautam/^ Br. Oldham^ says that in 
popular estimation they share something of the sacredness which attaches 
to Brahmans. Their divisions are very often the same as well known Raj-' 
put tribes, Kinwdr, Gantamy Kmmk Blminhars ; and tbe corresponding' 
Rajput tribe sometimes name tbe same city or country as the first home of 
their race and ^^in one case ^ BhumMr and Rajput tribe both claim descent 
from a common ancestor, and each admits that the preteiisions of the othOf' 
are well founded. The Blndnli&r tribes all intermarry on terms' of equality" 
and eat in common : on tbe other hand Rajputs marry their daughters only 
into what they consider superior and their sons into inferior tribes and are- 
very chary of eating together. There is consequently a much closer bond of 
sympathy between the various Bhnmhdr tribes of the district than between 
the Rajpfits/^ General Cunningham‘S notes that they are notoriously" 
quarrelsome. The proverb runs : — 

Bdhhan Jcutta MfMy 
Tinon jdt led glidtly 

Biblians, clogs and elephants' are all three ready combatants. They say" 
they are Brahmans which is borne out by their name. Their enemies say 
they are descendants of men of low caste whom Jarasanclha raised to tlw 
priesthood. The following clans are found in Ghazipur^ : — 

(1) Kim^dr , — Claim origin front Padampur in the Kamatic^ like' 
Kinwar Rajputs. They are divided into three sects liajclhaTy 
Mahinrly and Pitha^r rde^ 

(•2) Bejmod)\ — ^Who say they came from Bempur and settled in Nar-” 
wan in Benares. They are respectable well-to-do people. 

(3) Connected with the Rajput tribe of the same name’ 
( 2 -®-) 

(4) Boiiwdr.'—'Wh.o say they eani® from neaf Patebpiir-Sifai and 

settled in Azamgarli, where they were called BJiatJi. They 
derive their name from their parent village BomuU which was 
called after Dona Acharya a Pande Brahman. 

'^ Azamgarli Seitlement J^eport 27. s.qq. ^ G'kAzipnr Mem^.y I, 43, ^'Areheoh'^ 

gieal Me^ortt XY, 11*5.- ^ Oldtam Memo. I,. 68*. s.qgu 
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(5) — Tlie only tribe whicli rejpresent tbemselves 

as the descendants o£ the few Brahmans who prior to the last 
Hindu emigration remained in the district surrounded by the 
aboriginal tribes. They claim descent from five Brahmans 
to whom some land was given by King Mandhata a cousin or 
nephew of Prithivi Raja of Delhi in gratitude for being cured 
of leprosy by bathing in a tank at Ghauspur. 

(6) Kamik , — Like the similarly named Rajptit tribe. 

In Asamgarh/ the sub-divisions are Garg, Donwar^ Sarpahariga^ Sir- 

wdr^ Sakanodr^ Gautaniy Chenckul^ Bldrghans^ Kurhaniga^ SancUl^ Salra-- 
^ligciy Bhdraclwaj . 

Bhnrtiya. — (Derived by Nesfield^ ImmlJiarti kama^ to lend sums for 
short periods; which is very unlikely.) A small cultivating class found only in 
Mirzapur.’^ They are possibly the same as the BliOftea (sic.) on the banks 
of the J umna who are said to be few in number, cultivators of land and 
reputed honest;^ 

Bihishti. — ^(Usually derived from Pers. hiUslitj Skt. mmUlia^ Paradise ; 
Captain Temple® points out hihishti m Persian does not mean water- 
man; and suggests a derivation from the Skt. visli^ to sprinkle) {saggah^ 
The Musalman water-carrier class. It is proverbial that neither a Bihishti 
nor a Kharctdi was ever in jail,^ The trade must be a very ancient one 
as the leather bag [mashk) is mentioned in the Veda and Manu."^ 

The Bihishti who saved Humayun^s life at Chausa; and was rewarded 
by sitting on the Imperial throne for half a day employed his short tenure 
of power in providingfor his family and friends and caused his leather bag 
to be cut up in rupees which were gilt and stamped with his name and the 
date of his name.® 

Billd.-»<(The name is said to be derived from their original home in the 
Finclhga Mountains.) A tribe of toddy drawers and cultivators found in every 
District of the Benares Division, Saharanpur; Budauu; Jaunpur, Faizabad 
Bahraich and Sultanpur. Buchanan® says they are akin to the Belddr, are 
fishermen, boatmen, ploughmen and dig with the hoe, whence they are 
considered impure. They also make mats and nets and have a preference 
for cultivating land on the borders of tanks.^® In AzamgarlriHhey are 
recorded as sub-divisions of the Bhar and L%miya, They have been known 
to commit dacoities in Gorakhpur and have a bad reputation, 

SefMemeni Mefort^ 2^ \ sq: 4i%. sq, ^ Brief 34. ^Census 1881, 

qgoo'iJi- Western Provinces^ Form VIIL B. ^Boade, 25. ^Indian Anti- 
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Bisati.-- goods spread out iot sale : Skt, visrita extended.) A small 
pedler or Imckster : a mixed occupational class; many are Muliammadans. 

Bilock. — (Identified by Prof. Max Muller^ with tbe SM,. mUoJioJLJia^ a 
foreigner;, out caste, non-Aryan.) An important tribe in the Pan jab and 
Biliicliistan : a full account of tbem is given by Ibbetson.^ Col. Yule ' 
describes tbem as A. fierce and savage poeple professing Islam, but not 
observing its precepts and holding the grossest superstitions : Vendetta their 
most stringent law : insensible to privatioB, and singularly tolerant of heat : 
camel like in their capacity to do without drink : superior to the Afghans in 
daring and address which are displayed in robber raids carried into the very 
heart of Persia. They squat among the abandoned tracts on the Lower 
Helmund."-' Col. Tod had a theory that many of them are JddoTb Thdlmrs 
who emigated across the Indus immediately after the civil strife at Dvvarka. 
In the Upper Duab there are some colonies of them of which the chief clans 
are the Kardha oi Herat, whence theii^aneestoiv Niihar Khan came to 
Dellii at the request of Alauddin Ehilji, and was ai)pointed Governor of the 
Dakhin : the Sdmrjnh (said to be named from Sam, son of Krishna, or from 
Krishna himself, 1:; hyama or the black one.)^ , Besides these more respectable 
members of the tribe there is a clan named Biloch ox Bind settled in the 
Muzaffarnagar District, who are Muhammadans by caste and number about 
60 men distributed in seven villages. They originally emigrated from the 
Panjab : that they are professional thieves of a dangerous character is now well 
established. They depart on their predatory tours assuming the character of 
faqirs, physicians and teachers of the Quran, and carry on their depredations 
at great distances as far southward as Ajmere and westward as Lahore. 
Some few in the Muzafiarnagar district have acquird landed property, l:)ut 
the rest may he said to have no ostensible means of livelihood and to be 
habitual absentees. Their mode of robbery is not by violence, but by pick- 
ing locks with needles. One thief makes an entry receiving two-thirds of 
the property as his share while his confederate who sits outside to watch 
receives one third/^ ^ 

Bohra. — tSkt.* T^ymaMfika transacting business.) A class of BrShman 
traders in the Western Districts. They are also known as BaUi [rahat a 
Persian wheel) from the continually revolving nature of their dealings and 
monthly visits to each of their debtors : Kdiydn (because they are always 
saying Kahi^ Kain why ?) and Athwdra^a (because they take interest every 
eighth day). They are BalUwdl (inhabitants of Pfli) Gaur Brahmans from 
Mewar and settled in the Dudb at the end of the last century.^ Trade is 

^ Lectures I, 97. n. '^Lanjab Mhmgra^ili^ sectron 376. s.qq. ^LJnc^clo-^ 

^cedia Brittanica Article Afghanistan, ^ B^ja Lachliman Sinli, Bulandskakr 

Memo. s.q, ^ Eejporty InspectoT-Gremral of Bolice, North-Western Brovimes 
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not lawful for a Briihman except in times of scarcity and with certain con- 
ditions.^ Plence to inark their separation from BrMimans with whom they 
- do not mess or intermarry^ they associate with the Malta “Brahman who is an 
abomination to other Hindus because he accepts gifts for the dead within 13 
days after death. In Kumaun the Bord call KhauT/ a Rajputs 

hut claim to have been originally money lenders.^ They are now successful 
agriculturists. To the East^ the trading Brahmans are called Baona 2 ltl(L 
are analogous to the BhuinMrs, Quite distinct from these trading Brah- 
mans are the Bohras of Central India who are Mnsalmans. They are whole- 
sale merchants of the first class as well as pedlars. They render implicit 
X)bedience to their elected Mullas. They are of the Ilasani tribe once so 
dreaded in Egypt and Persia for acts of murder and desperation. The principal 
Bohr a colony is XJjjain where they have four special quarters (Mahalla).,'^ 

Boriya. — A tribe of village servants and cultivators found in Bareilly, 
Shahjahanpur, Cawn^mr, Unao, Kberi, and Hardoi.^ 

BrS/hman.— The levite class of the Hindu caste system. The common 
term used in the Veda for the officiating priest is BrahwAn (mase nom sing 
Brahmd) originally denoting it would seem one who prays,^^ a worshipper^'^ 
or the composer or reciter of a hymn.’’^ In some passages the word also 
signifies a special class of priests who officiated as superintendents during 
sacrificial ceremonies, the complicated nature of which required the co-opera- 
tion of several priests. The fact that the Brdhmana and Brahma'^ 

putra, both denoting the son of a Brahman are used in certain hymns as 
synonymous of seems to justify the assumption that the profes- 

sion had already to a certain degree beeome hereditary at the time when the 
hymns were composed. Haug^ says that the differentiation of the 
functions of the classes of priests, Hotris or repeaters of the Rik verses, the 
Udgdto'is the chanters of the Rik verses, and the Adhvar^as or manual 
labourers and sacred cooks must have been at an early date certainly not 
posterior to the collection of the Mantras and the dicta of the Brahman 
priests into separate woi’ks. The t&rxxi Brdh^nan according to Dr. Muir® 
must have been originally applied to the same persons who are elsewhere in 
the Vaidik hymns spoken of as Bishi^ Kavi^ &c., and have denoted devout 
worshippers and contemplative sages who composed prayers and hymns which 
they themselves recited in praise of the Gods. Afterwards when the ceremonial 
became gradually more complicated and a division of sacred functions took 
place the word was more ordinarily employed for a minister of public wor- 
ship, and at length came to signify one particular kind of priest with special 

^Buhlev, Sacred Zaios, Part X, 12. 3 Atkinson, Kimalayan Gazeiteer, 111. 

344. s.g', ® Buchanan, jEastern II, 454. ^ Malcolm, Central India I, 

111, sq. 5 Western provinces Censm, 1881, Form VIII. B. « Professor 

Eggeliiig, JBritannicay s.n. Jarahmanism. * Aitareya ZraJimana/m^ 

Intro, 9. 5 Ancient Banshrit I, Snd Ed, 2i3. 
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duties. At tlie same time ^^thongli towards the close o£ the Valdik period 
the priesthood probably became a profession; the tests do not contain any- 
thing which necessarily implies that the priests formed an exclusive caste 
or at least a caste separated from all others by insurmountable banders as 
in later times. There is a wide difference between a profession and even a 
hereditary order and a caste in the fnlly developed Brahmanieal sense^ 
There is therefore no diflSculty in supposing that in the Vaidik era the 
Indian priesthood; even if we suppose its members to have been for the most 
part sprung from priestly families; may have often admitted aspirants to 
the sacerdotal character from other classes ’of their countrymen They 
not only intermarried with women of their own order or even with womeur 
who had previously lived single; bat were in the habit of forming connec- 
tions with the widows of 'Raj any as or Vaisyas^ if they did not even take 
possession of the wives of such men while they were alive.‘^ In fact as 
Sir A. LyalP says the Brahmans whom most people would assume to be 
a religious caste ;paT excellence betray symptoms of being a caste by profes- 
sion and calling. There is fair evidence that several of these Brahmanieal 
tribes have at different times been promoted into the caste circle by virtue 
of having acquired in some outlying provinces or kingdom (where Brah- 
mans proper could not be had) a monopoly of the study and interpretation 
of the sacred hooks.^'^ Mr. Sherriiig^ gives a good account of the Benares 
Brahman light in complexion in comparison with the rest of the 2 -)eople;: 
frequently tall in stature; witli the marks of a clear penetrating intelligence 
depicted plainly; and sometimes in a striking manner; upon his countenance; 
erect; proud, self-conscious; the Brahman walks along writh the air of a man 
unlike any I have ever seeii; in which self-sufficiency; a sense of superiority 
and the conviction of inherent purity and sanctity are combined/^ 

Brahmans are usually divided into ten classes : — 

A. The five Bretvidas (South of the Vindhyasj. 

1. The Mahdrdstra (of the Mahratta country). 

2. The Tailangao'C Andhra (of the Telngu country), 

S. The Bravhda (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4. The Karndta (of the Carnatic). 

5. The Owyara 0 'S Ghjardfi {oi GdjarM). 

B. The five Gaurs (North of the Vindhyas). . 

1. The Ganr. 

2. 'Tho Sdrasioat or Sdrsdt, 

3. The Kanyahulja (of Kanauj). 

4. The Maithila (of the Mithila country), 

5. The Uthala (of Orissa). 

The following is a list of some’ of the numerous Brahman sub-divisions. 

1 Idem 263, eg, ® Mem 282, sg, ® Asiatic Studies^ 175 ^ Bacred 

City of the Hindis^ 14 
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Acharya.— (Acliarj.) Tlie o£ priest in modern India. 

His function is ta Hotri Bidua Lis name Leing 

derived from direction. His supervision is especially need- 
ed during the constant repetition of the Ji 077 ia ofhxmg^ and the recitation 
of the appropriate Vaidik texts. It is lie and he alone who knows how 
to summon the hosts of divinities who are invited to partake of the offerings 
and how to Send them back into the sky contented and propitiated.''^^ 

Bidua, — functional division of the tribe : the eonsecrator of images 
and idols, wells, tanks and mango orchards. His name seems a corrup- 
tion of an ancient synonym im Veda. The idol intended for con- 

secration undergoes various forms of ablation, first in water from some 
sacred river : then in inimliamrita qx of immortality, milk, cream 

melted butter, honey and sugar dissolved in holy water. No one is allowed 
to bathe in a tank, drink water from a well, or eat the fruit of an orchard 
. until the above liquids have been thrown into them. Brahmans are also 
fed and the homa sacrifice performed. At such times seven places are 
assigned, (^) for the navagraha the nine planets including the sun and 
moon; [h] the asterisms {nalshatru) ; (e) the seven saints sa/Ja risAi ; (d) the 
330 “millions deities of the Hindu jiantheon; (e) the ancestral ghosts {piifi); 

( /) the deities of the quarters {digpal ) ; {g) the sacred rivers of India and 
of the celestial firmament/^ ^ 

Chaube.— [Skt. chaturvediJca^ one skilled in the four Vedas. Tod^ 
derives the name from cJioh, a stick !]• A clan famous at Mathura as eieerones 
and wrestlers. They always marry amongst themselves : hence the proverb 
Maihiira M heti Gokid M gde kaTamg}hiLe to ant jde. This custom results 
in two exceptional usages, first that marriage contracts are often made while 
one or even both of the parties most concerned are still unborn, and second- 
ly that little or no regard is paid to relative age : thus a Ckatihe, if his friend 
'has no available daughter to bestow upon him, will agree to wait for his 
first grand-daughter. Many years ago a considerable migration was made 
to Mainx^uri where the Maihufiya CJia'nie now form a large and wealthy 
section of the community and are in every way of better repute than the 
parent stock.^ They are also known as Mdtlmr^ are excluded from the ten- 
fold division, and are properly speaking local Brahmans, The 2:>rineipai 
divisions of the tribe are hama or bitter and mitha or sweet. They do not 
intermany or mess together. The hama are the better of the two and are 
divided into 64< got or families of which 6 are the KuUn or well descend- 
ed^. A native traveller® s|)eaks enthusiastically about their women, The 

1 Kesfit'ld, vie'io-y 62 ^Nes^eld, Brirf meto, 62 sg. 3 Annals I, 574, 

^ Growse, IlaiJmra, 10. ® BajaLacliliman.^inli, JBulmdshahr Memo, 163. ^ Blio- 

lauatli Cliander, I'raveh IXj 36* 
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Cliaiibainu are in Lfie grandest style o£ beauty. Tlie whole class is superb 
and the general character of their figm’e is majestic. Their colour is the- gen- 
uine classical colour of the Brahmans of antiquity /b It is peculiar with 
them to celebrate a number of marriages the same day in order to save 
expense, 

ChaurSsiya. — [Chcmrasi, eighty-four.) A elan in Agra who probably came 
from Gwalior as family priests of the Sikar war Rajputs.^ In Mathura 
they are said to be a branch of the Mew-it Gaiirs.^ 

Dak lit. — (According to Platts from Skt. dalcshay able, competent ; 
j)%ilray son : according to Beames from dahidy to bawl.) A clan of mendi- 
cants. They are also known as Bhadre : in Meerut Bafya^ as Bhcmdef^ 
in Azamgarh [but this is perhaps more generally applied to the ITusiniy 
iqjj-) clan] : in Bijiior^ Bharara, They are said ^^ to come from Agroha 
in the Dakhin, Raja Dasaratha, father of Ramchandra had excited the 
anger of Shani by worshipping all the other planets but him. He aeeord- 
ingly rained fire on Ajudhya. Dasaratha wished to propitiate him,, but the 
Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences : so 
Dasaratha made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who took the 
offerings and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a Siidra woman. The other 
Brahmans however disowned him ; so Dasaratha consoled him by promising 
that all Brahmans should in future consult his children . The promise has 
been fulfilled. The JDalcaids are pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, 
and are consulted by every class on all subjeets but the dates of weddings 
'and the names of children, on which the 5 advise. They are the scape- 
goats of the Hindu religion, and their fate is to receive all the unlucky 
offerings which no other Brahman wull take, such as black things and dirty 
clothes. Especially they take the offerings on Wednesday, Saturday and 
Tvet. They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings : 
and if they wish to make them they have to give them to their own sisters^ 
sons. No Hindd of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, and 
at weddings they sit with the lower castes : though of course they only eat 
food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the power of pro- 
phecy up to 10-30 A.M., but this has now failed them. They and the 
Gujaratis are always at enmity ; because as they take many of the same 
offerings their interests clash.^^® In Bombay they are represented by the 
Fasudevas who wear a peacock feather cap, go round begging early in the 
morning, striking the cymbals,*^ 

1 Census Report, North- Western J^minees^ 1865, 1, J.pp, 66. ^ Growse^ MatJmm, 

392. ^ Censtis Eeport, North- Western Erminces^ 1865 Form lY, 3. ^ Idem 28. 

5 Q-azeiteeTi North- Western Tromnees, Y, 286. « Ibbetson, EmM Nilmoqraplmf , sec- 
tion 513, J Steele, ^ i Jy - 
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DiksHt*-^(Skt. lUkshita^ one who has received initiation.) A functional 
division of the tribe, one who performs the initiation ceremony {cUhsJia) for 
boys. 

Bimri. — A. class who act as cooks at the temple of Badrinath in Garli- 
wal and the food prepared by them may be eaten by all classes. They are 
named from the village of Dimar.^ 

BagSL — {BurgpdL) A clan in the hills who ascribe their origin to 
KanauJ.^ ■ . ■ ■*: 

Gairhanariya — A elan of Khasiya}iSl Brahmans who perform funeral 
^ceremonies for 'people who die without heirs.^ 

Gangapntra, — (Sons of the Ganges.) Known also as GMUya, a class of 
river priest. Some combine the function of temple and river priest like the 
' Chmibes of Mathura, the QayofioAls of Buddha Gaya or the Brydgwah of 
Allahabad. 

Gang^rl — ^A clan in Gai'hwal so called because they live on the banks 
of the Ganges. They are inferior to the Sarola, The offspring of any 
family of the latter who sinks by intermarriage mth a lower'f amily becomes 
simply a OangdrL Thus if a Gaifola, a sub-clan of the Sarola ^ marries, his 
offspring by his lawful wife will be called Sard Gairola while his offsimng 
by a concubine are called Gangdri Gairola, The inhabitants of the sub- 
divisions away from the river call all the people living along the Aiakn*anda, 
whether Brahmans. Rajputs, Banyas or Dorns, by the generic name Gangdri 
or Ga^igdl^ and there is no marked line of distinction between the Sarola and 
GangdrL Two explanations are usually given of the superior position 
assigned to the Sarolasy one that they were selected as the parent clan to 
prepare food for the Rjijas of Garhwal : another is that when a standing 
army became necessary they were appointed to cook for the troops in the 
field by Raja Abhaya Pal who further enjoined that all should eat from one 
vessel the food prepared by his Brahman cooks, a custom generally observed 
to the present day,^ 

Gaixr. — By tradition originated from Hariyana and their present home 
is west of Aligarh and Mathura and in the Panjab where a line drawn 
north-east and south-west through Simla and Patiala roughly divides thena 
from the SdrsuL^ General Cunningham® suggests that Gaur is l^e old 
name of Gonda and says that such Brahmans are very numerous in; that 
locality. Sir G. CamphelP makes it another form of the word Ghaggar, 
They are far more strict than Sdrsdt Brahmans from whose hands they 

^Atkinson, Kimalayan Q-azeUeer^ III, 267, ^•.<2'. ^Atkinson, "Rimalayan 

Gazetteer^ III, 426. ® Atkinson, JELimdlayan G-asetieer^ III, 429. ^ Atkin- 
son, Mmalayan GazeUeer^ III, 267, ® Ibbetson, TanjahMlimgrayhy^ Section 513, 

^ A.rGlics,oldgiGal II; 1866* 
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will not eat bread and upon whom they look down J They are spiritnal 
guides to the Jains because they do not eat flesh or fish dr drink. ^ They 
say they were invited to the Upper Duab by Janamajaya, son of Parikshit 
to assist him in the sacrifices performed by him for the destruction of the 
serpents or Takshaka. According to Sir H. M. Elliot^ they are found 
throughout the Subah of Delhi extending from Kampur to Harlyana and 
from Aligarh to the hills. They appear in general a more ignorant race 
» than the Kanavjiyas and can seldom be got to give an intelligible account 
of their own subdivisions : but it may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of 42. The most noted tribes of Gaur Brahmans are the Ad A 
Gaur, J-ugacl Gawr^ Kaithal Gaufy G {(jar Gaur ^ Dliaram Gaur Siddk 
Gaur. ' 

Gujr^ti — {Gtijardt.) A. also known as Ndgar, They claim de- 
scent from thepriests who like the Gaur were invited from Gujardt by 
Janamajaya to assist him in the snake sacrifice at or in the vicinity of 
Ilastinapur. They are divided into two branches^ Badnagra and Yuhi^ 
nagra^ the former being the superior of the two. The Ndgar or Badnagra 
unlike the Vuhmagra have renounced alms-takingj and this circumstance 
constitutes the difference in their rank. They declare that Ahar in Buiand- 
shalir with the neighbouring villages was assighed to them by Edja Jan- 
amajaya.^ The Gujarati or Bids Brahmans who came from Gujarat in 
Sindh are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans : they are 
always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they meet him while they 
will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th day- 
after death and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day^ if this has not been 
done. But they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially 
the Eahu offerings at an eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats 
or green or dirty clothes : hut will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes and 
the seven grains [satnaja). They also take a special offering to Rahu 
made by a sick person who puts gold in clarified butter, looks at his face 
in it and gives it to a Gujarati^ or who weighs himself against the seven 
grains [satnaja] and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo that has 
been possessed by a devil to that degree . that he has got on the top of a 
house (no difficult feat in a village) or a foal dropped in the month of Su- 
wan or a buffalo calf in M%h are given to the Gujarati as being unlucky. 
No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gujarati takes a small 
allowance of grain from the threshing floor just as does the Gaur.'"^^ 

Hotri.— (Skt. hotri^ an offerer of an oblation or burnt offering.) One 
of the functional divisions of the tribe. His title and functions recall 

1 Xbletson, lU. supra. ^ OudJi aazeiteer, I, 10. s Supplemenial Glos- 
sary, s.r. ^ Raja Lachliraan Sint, Mlandshahr Mmo* p» 150. 5 Ibtetson* 

Fanjab Mhmgfapliy ^ secton 513. 
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tlie aiiimal sacrifiees o£ tlae-Vaidik age. His business is to make tbe Itomd 
offering* and to recite Vaidik hymns at the opening* of new temples^ or 
when large feasts are given to Brahmans and sometimes in the private 
houses of rich men/'’ ^ 

Hnseni. — -(The Musalman saint Hmeit) In the Pan jab they are called 
Musalmdn BrdJmians and are found chiefly in the Delhi Divisions and are 
said to receive oblations in name of Hindu gods fro m Hindus and in the 
name of Allah from Miisalmans.^ In Azamgarli they are described as 
half caste Brahmans and are also known as Blianderi^d? 

Jagariya, — ^A division of Khasiya Bhahmans in the hills who exorcise 
devils.^ 

Jajhoti. — A clan who by their own account take their name from Yajuf-^ 
hot a and observance of ^%Yaj%tfveflai but it is more probably a geo- 
graj>liical designation from Jajlioti or ^Jajcwati the aTicient name of BundeD 
khaiid. The Jdmi ut tawdHhh of Raslud-ud-dm quoting from Abu Rihan 
al Biriini wdio wrote in the first quarter of the century mentions the king-* 
dom of Jajhoti as containing the cities of Gw^alior and Kalinjar and that 
its capital was at Khajurahu,^ 

Joshl — (Skt. J-^atitishiha) The class of fortune tellers. The difference 
between him and Byotinhi {qy) is that the former is under the patronage 
of the planet Saturn, while the latter is not, and the Yyotishi tells fortunes 
by the stars^ while the JosJii does it by palmistry. ‘ He has no connection 
with the gipsy fortune-tellers. He is generally illiterate ; in Kumaun he 
is more respected than in the plains. The offerings made through him to 
the planets consist of oil^ the black pulse {nrad)^ pieces of iron, black 
cloth, &e., black being the colour appropriate to deities of darkness. These 
gifts are usually given on a Saturday/-’ ^ , 

JyotisM. — [Skt. JymotisJiika.'l One of the functional divisions of Bfah*^ 
mans : the astronomer and astrologer ; cf. Bahmit, 

Kanaujiya. — {Kanmy, Kanyahihja^ the famous city.) One of the five 
subdivisions of the Gaur. They have five subdivisions Kanaujiya propei*, 
Sarwariya, Sanddh or Sanaudha^ iijhotiy a BJiunJidr? These five 

appear to intermarry. The country of tlie Sanddh and the Kanaujiyo^ 
may be roughly rei>resented as a triangle having for its western side 
a line drawn from Pilibhit to the south-west of Muttra and for its 
eastern a line from Pilibhit to Allahabad and for its base the country 
bordering on the Jumna and Chambal rivers. Of tiffs triangle the 

^Kesfield, Brief 52 sq. ^ Iblietson, Banjab 'Eilmorjra^liy , section 512. 

’^Settlement Beport, 4'^A App. Atkinson, Kimulaymi GazeUeer III, 429. 

Cnmiingham, ArchceologiGal 8%rvey II, 413. ^ Dowson’s, Elliot I, 54, " 

Brief view, 52 ® Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, s.v* 
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western kilf forms the country of the and tb that of the 

Kanmiji^arS. Tllie Sanddhs are said to have separated from the original 
stock because their founder officiated at a sacrifice {dag) performed by Raim 
Chandra after the defeat and death of Ravana, an act which alienated them 
from their stricter brethren, who from the murdered Ravana haYing been 
himself a Brahman, refused to take part in it. 

Kanyary. — [Khanduri) A Garhwal clan named from the village of 
Kanyura. Though ranked as Brahmans they are called Hill [paJidri) 
Kayasth and have been for many years diwans and kaniingos in GarhwtiL 

MaMbraliman. — (Great Brahman.) Known also as AcJidrjy Icharfa ^ 
lie is represented in the Iiills by the Bhatt} They are also known as Katth/a^ 
Kantaha^ KaratJiaha oy MaJidpadra? They are the Brahmans who perform 
the funeral ceremonies. After the cremation he is seated on the dead man^s 
bedstead, the sons lift him up, bedstead and all, and make obeisance to him. 
He then receives the bedstead and all the wearing apparel of the dead man. 
He rides on a donkey and is considered so impure that in many villages he 
is not allowed to come inside the gate.^^^ 

They are called in Gorakhpur Karatha^ i,e., like crows because they 
follow corpses. He breaks tlie water ]pot {gimnt) when the ceremony k 
over.^ 

ITirola. — A Garhwal clan considered somewhat lower in the social scale 
than the Sarola {([vd) and contain in themselves in a separate class a number 
of subdivisions generally known as Buhlidgi} 

Ojha — (Popularly derived from ojh^ entrails on the analogy of tlie 
Roman harmpex, but it is certainly a corruption of Skt. upaclhgdpa.^ an 
instructbr of youth.) The performer of spells and charms. He is also called 
Banchnahtn because the conditions under which they perform their rites 
are represented in five words each of which begins with m — mdma.ov eating 
flesh : madra or drinking wine : mantra 0 ]^ repeating magical words : mudra 
putting the limbs and fingers in certain postures and mithima or the 
association of the wife with her husband. His wife, or in default a prosti- 
. tute, must be associated in these rites. Brahmans of the Tantrik or OJha 
class are to a large extent descended from aboriginal priests^ specimens of 
whom abound even to the present day among the un-Brahmanised tribes 
of Upper India, such as Dorns, Tharus, Kanjars, Nats, &c. Almost all 
Brahmans of the Maitliila tribe, practice the function of Ojha, They only 
act for the lower tribes and as the tribe makes a nearer approach to 
Hinduism the aboriginal priests disappear, and Brahmans take the entire 

1 Atkinson, Eimalay.an Gazetteer, III, 427. * Buchanan, Eastern India, II, 464; 

3 Ibhetson, Eanjdh Ethnograjiliy, section 513. , . * Buchanan, Eastern India^ XI, 497. 

*5 Atkinson, MimaUgan Gazetteer, lil, 287, 
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toiiperintenclence of divine matters into tlieir own liands. Ojha Bralimans 
usually sacrifice a goat to 

hail-stones.) A clan of Khasiga Brahmans in the Mils 
who do spells to avert hail storms.^ 

Paada# — panrla^ pancUta) An inferior class of Brahman whose 
special function consists in taking charge of temples^ and assisting visitors 
to present their oSerings to the shrine. All are totally illiterate. He has 
a distinct circle of clients whom, he endeavours to visit at intervals of one 
or two years, Panda QYQr visits anothert clients. The office is not 
considered respectable as most of the temples in their charge are dedicated 
*to Mah^deva, and it is a well known maxim that offerings to the lingam. 
bring good to the giver hut ruin to the receiver. This is due to the curse 
of Daksha when Mahadeva overthrew his altar/^^ 

PandS.'r— (Skt. Pandita^ a learned man.) One of the functional divi- 
sions of the caste : an instructor of youth hut of a lower grade than 
the PdtJialc or Ujpddhg&ga. They perhaps represent the tribe mentioned 
by Herodotus.'-^ Colonel Dalton {Bescrij^tive Mhnology 221) with moi*e 
probability identifies these people with the Birhors Eastward of 
these Indians are another tribe called Padaeans who are wanderers and 
live on raw flesh. This tribe is said to have the following customs^ if 
one of their number be ill, man or woman, they take the sick person, 
and if he be a man, the men of his acquaintance proceeed to put him 
to death, because they say his flesh would be spoiled for them if he pined 
and wasted away with sickness. The man protests he is not ill in tlie 
least, but his friends will not accept his denial : in spite of all he can say 
they kill him and feast themselves on his body. So also if a woman be 
sick, the women who are her friends take her and do with her exactly the 
same as the men. If one of them I’eaehes to old age, about which there is 
seldom any question as commonly before that time they have some disease 
or other and so have been put to death : but if a man notwithstanding 
comes to be old they offer him as a sacrifice to their gods and afterwards eat 
Ms flesh.'^'^ Tibullus^ says the same Imindnee saevis celehrans comivia 
mensis Ultima vicinus Phaebo tenet arm Padaetts^ and according to Pliny 
Ctesias mentions a tribe of Indians known by the name of Pandore 
whose locality is in the valleys and who live to their two hundredth year: 
their hair is white in youth and becomes black in old age.*'^ Curiously 
enough the word Pdnde has come in Java to mean a worker in iron.^ 

Paneni. — (Pdm^ water.) A clan of Hill Kluisiga Brahmans who supply 
drinking water.® 

^ Nesfield, Brief mmo, 52 ® Atkinson, ISimalayan G-azetteer, III, 420. 

® Nesfield, Brief 62 s,q, *111, 99. ^ IV, 1, 144. ^ Matur({l 

tory^ VXI, 2, Torbes’ Wanderings^ 66* ^ Atkinson, Himalayan GazeUa-r, 

In, ,429# v;./ ■ 
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Pant- — A elan in KiimaiiR wLo claim. Maliaraslitra or Maliratta origin* 
They trace their descent to Jaideva who came to Kiimaim 21 generations 
ago. One clan o£ them eat flesh while another are vegetarians* Their 
favourite object of worship is the Vaishnavi Sakti h 

Pathak.— (Skt, a reciter.) One of the functional divisions of the 

caste : like the UpdclJii/d'ifay the instructor of youth in religious knowledge. 

PanrSnik* — One of the functional dirisions of the tribe;, the reader of 
the Puranas, His book [potJd] is worshipped. 

PnroMt. — (Skt. piroliiia^ one placed foremost or in front) One of the 
functional divisions of the caste : the family priest. Now-a-days he peiv 
forms only the secondary religious duties : on greater occasions the Aeli^ 
Biclmj JyoUsJd or Biksidt called in Muir^ shows that in 

Yaidik times the Burohit was regarded as a confidential and virtuous minis- 
ter of state;, but in Manu'^ he is placed in a lower class than other Brah- 
mans. Haug^ asserts thaf the institution of a puroJdta who was not only 
a mere house p>riest hut a political functionary goes back to that early period 
of history when the Turanians and Indians .lived peaceably as one nation. 
The gods^ we are told, do not eat the food offered by a king who has no 
house priest.^ The early importance of his olSce is shown hy the contest 
. for it between the families of Vasishtha and Visvamitra.® 

ilaturi. — A elan named from the village of Eatura in Garhw^l ; they 
are employed in agriculture, service and as priests.^ 

San^dh^ SaiiSdli3’'a. — [One derivation is san austerity and adlya wealth 
a conjunction of which applied to a Brahman would mean one possessed 
of the wealth of religious austerities.'’^'® Nesfield connects their name wdtli 
the ahoriginal SamurJdya (</?*).] a sub-braneli of the Kanaujiya {qv). They 
intermarry with the Gaitr in the Meerut Division and with the Kmiavjiym 
in the Etawah and Mainpuri. Their marriages were for some time not on 
equal terms^ that is to the Gaur and Kanayiya married girls, 

but did not give their own daughters to a SanddhyL The' distinction is 
now being obliterated by degrees* 


SahknyS/Hi. — [Shahiydrd) A Garhwal clan who by one account take 
their name from the 8aka race ; common report makes them the proginetors 
of both the Sarola and Gangdrl Brahmans. Others eoimeet the name 
with a colony of ascetics who lived near Tapaban and Eikhikes. Others 
again assign the name to a great grove of Bahdh trees whose bluish flowers 
are used in worship.® 

• ^Ancient SanslcrU Texts, Bml 
miUrn h Brdhmanam, I, 07. mem, 

II, 0 - 8 .^ Max Muller, Mutorj/ of A%c%e%t BmiskTit Literature, 4S5, s,qq, Atldn- 

^on, M^mc^caJam Gazetteer ^ 207 sq, 8 Baja Lach Wi Sint, MMsUlr Mmio. 

Xo3. Rimalaya}i QazeUeeryl^^^ - . 
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S&raswati^ Sarsut.— The chief class in the Panjab proper and^take 
their name froin the riTcr SaraswaiL They are said to be less grasping and 
qiiaiTelsome than the Gam'ymd. are certainly much less rigid in their obser- 
vance of caste- rules^ eating and smoking with most of the stricter Hindu 
castes snch as Banyas, Khattris> They eat flesh in the hills and perhaps 
in some parts of the plains alsod Colebrooke employs the word Saraswati 
to denote that modification of Sanskrit which is termed generally Prd/crU 
and which in this case he supposes to have been the language of the 
Sdrastaata nation which occupied the banks of the river Saraswati.^ The 
river itself receives its appellation from Sdramati the goddess of learning 
t under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus assumed shape 
and authority;^ The Saraswati appears to have been to the early Indians 
what the Ganges (which is only named twice in the Veda) became to their 
descendants.^ Tod^ describes the Sdrasmati Brahmans of Bikanir as a 
peaceable, industrious race and without a single prejudice of the order ; they 
•eat meat, smoke tabacco, cultivate the soil and trade even in the sacred Idne 
notwithstanding their descent from Singiiishi the son of Brahma. They are 
called in the south at least Kashastali a name which still seems to mark the 
time when they were considered to be of Kasha or Kashmiri origin,^ 

Sarola.—See 

Sarwaiiya. — (A corruption of Sarjupdri in the sense of livingbeyond 
the river Sarju.) A sub-division of the Kanavjiya, Those in Azamgarh who 
claim to be Banoanya freely admit that they lost caste by emigrating from 
the BanoafU In Gorakhimr® they admit being a branch of the Kanaujiya^ 
but disclaim connection with the Sanddh^a and Antarvedi, who are poor 
and do not scruple to plough. They claim the title of Pdijyamdna^^ the 
only legitimate objects of worship among men. They are divided into 19 
divisions {jpdnti) of which the three highest are Qarga^ Gautamya and San-^ 
dilya. The Garga^ claim to be the highest, and qbUqA. ShuIcAtay the 
Gautamyd take the title of Misra^ and the Bandilya, Tnpdtld or Tiwdri, 
These three divisions never use as priests any person but their own relations 
in the main line or their sisters^ sons. Those who are not included in the 
19 sub-divisions are called Jkuthaha or false. They do not intermarry with 
any of the recognized divisions and these latter never engage as priests 
in temples or in the service of the local gods. But the Jkuthaha who 
embrace these offices are not degraded. There is another division which 
calk itself Buksariya from the town of Baksar. They will not eat rice 
that is purchased from the market and cleaned by boiling.^ 

^Ibbetson, Panjab 'Et'hnogmphy’, section Sl3. ^ ^Asiatic ’Researohes^ V, 55, 
^ Wilson, VisJmu Ptirdna^ Preface^ LXVII. ^ Muir, Ancient Banshrit Texts, V, 338. 

^ Annals, 11, 217, « Sir 0. Campbell, J, A. B, P., Ft IL, 1866. ^ Settle* 

mmit Mej)Qrti 27,.. f Buebartau^ Mmtern Pmlia^ II, 451, ^ II, 472, 
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ChaBl^rt — (Skt, a worker in leather.) Properly the caste 

of curriers and tanners : hut all through the province he is a field labourer 
and cooly. He does all the rough work in the village and is generally 
obliged to give a certain amount of forced labour (be^ctr) . The hides of all 
dead cattle and the fiesh of cloven footed animals are his perquisite. The 
flesh of such as do not divide the hoof go to Ihe Dom or Bhangi. Xn return 
for these perquisites he does the cobbling work for the owners of herds,, 
finds them in shoes and repairs well buckets and the like. Those who have 
no cattle pay him a grain allowance at harvest for these services. To the 
west of the province there are two divisions of them which do not eat toge- 
ther or intermarry, the Clidndmr which does not make, though it me,nds,^ 
shoes and which sews canvas and coarse cloth; and the Jatvj/a which makes 
though it does not mend shoes. Traditionally they have seven subdivisions 
like most of the menial castes : Kaii/dn^ Kuril ^ Jaimdra^ Ikmif/a 

(from Jhiisi near Allahabad), AzamgarMjja ov Birherif/d and Kori or 
Korchcmra. These seven do not eat together or intermarry. The Jatiga 
are chiefly in the north-west : the Delhi territory, Eohilkhand and the 
Upper and part of the Central Duab are their seats. The are 

in Bundelkhand and S%ar. The Jaisiodras meet them in the neighbotirhood 
of Allahabad and extend through Jaunpiir, Mirzapur and Benares to the 
neighbourhood of Saidpur Bhitri, where they are met by the JMshjas who 
occupy Ghazipur and Bihar. The have their seats -in Azam- 

garh and Gorakhpur and the Koris qt Korekamras in Oudh, The last are 
generally engaged in the occupation of weaving. Other names are men- 
tioned besides these seven, as the Jatlot of Eohilkhand : the Aliarmar^ 
Saharwdr and Bohar of the Central Duab, but as these last avow some 
connection with the Kuril they may be connected with that tribe. ^ 
Besides these are the MocJd or cobbler who is generally a Muhammadan : 
the Karol) a small tribe of shoemakers found in Benares, Bahraich, Biilaucl- 
shahr and Aligarli.2 In the Central Duab the or AJiarhdr (who 

take their name from the old town of Ahar in Bulandshahr) are considered 
illegitimate and inferior, and the Jatiya will not eat or intermarry with 
them. Ohamdrs are in that part of the country called Pharait (which is 
the same as leg dr or one liable to give forced labour). In Etah again there 
are the Saksena (who take their name from the town of Sankisa in Parukh- 
abad famous in Buddhist history) the Goli^a and GlancUrga (from the city 
of Cliauderi). In Azamgarh are the Kanaugiya^ Bhusiya^ Jaiswdr nnd 
Tanto, Traditionally the Chamdr is the offspring of a Chanddla woman by 
a man of the fisherman caste or of a Yaideha female by a NisMda, Their 
connection with hides and dead animals has even in mediaeval times^ caused 

, Supplemental CnossarJfiS.'B, ^ Genms Ze.port, I}ort7i-West~ 

em 1881 , Form YlII-B. , TOson, TheoirQ of tU mUM) I, 115 . 
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them to l)e considered a degraded class. They appear in these provinces 
now generally to Imry their dead. The CJiarmae of Pliny^s list have been 
identified with the inhabitants of Charma mandala, a district of the west men- 
tioned in the 31aJidhMfaia and also in the Vishnu Turana under the title 
tyV Cha/rum Ichanda} The shoemaker caste is an ancient one. In the 
MAmdj/ana Bharata places on the vacant throne of Ajudhya a pair of 
Bama^s slippers anci worshijis them during his exile Vis Jmn Pzcrdna^ 

enjoins all who wish to protect their person never to be without leathern 
shoes and they are also referred to by Maiiu.‘^ Chamdrs have a goddess in’ 
their caste named Salija who is worshipped at the Barna Piyala Mela at 
t Benares.^ There has recently been a revival among them. Many call 
themselves Bdeddsas from their priest and Bhagai or abstainers from animal 
food. They worship the cunier^s knife {rdnjn} which is accompanied with 
the sacrifice of a pig which is slaughtered in a particularly barbarous manner 
and afterwards eaten. 

ChMru. — A small tribe of mat weavers found in Basti possibly allied 
to the Bansphors or other divisions of Dorns, Cf. Chhera. 

C]xM'^i—{ChIidpnd, to print, Skt. Icship^ to pour or fixun.) The caste of 
calico printers : found in every district of Meerut, Agra, Bohilkhand, 
Jhansi^ Lucknow and Sitapur Divisions 5 and in Cawnpur, Banda, Allah- 
abadj Basti, Mir^apur, Benares, Azamgarh, Fyzabad, Gonda, Eae Bareli 
and Sultiiiipur.'^ Ibbetson® classes him with the Dhobi with whom he does 
not seem to have any connection in these provinces. 

CMrar. — A elan known as Ckobddrm Mainpuri, as they are employed as 
mace bearers by the Baja. They profess to be Bajputs, but their 

claim toldnship is not recognised by any Bajpiit c-lan, and their domestic 
habits are the same as those of the Chamar, and other low Hindu castes. 
Certain Kayasth families in Mainpuri are known as Chnghalmdr or tale 
bearers of which the traditional explanation is that they gave information 
to the Chauhans that the Chirars were overcome with drink; thereupon 
the Chauhans attacked them in that condition, and reduced them to slavery. 
The same story is told of the downfall of various aboriginal tribes such as 
the Bhar, &e:® 

CMshti, Chislitiya,— A term including two different classes of people. 
Birst, an order of Muhammadan Fac[irs founded by Banda Nawaz, who is 
buried at Kalbargah. They are much given to singing and are generally 
Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to be followers of Khwaja 

1 J. W. McCrindle, Indian Antiquary^ VI, 342 , note. 2 Griffith, Mamdyana^ II, 453. - 

Bajendralala Mitra, i, 222. ^IV, 66. ^Sherrino-' 

Bacred City, 225. ® Census, North- Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-B. 7 North- 
' Western Irovmces Census, 1881, Form VIII-B. ^JPanjab Mhnogravhij^ section 642. 

Cemm Itejporfj North-Western Provinces, J865, 1, App. 76, 
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Muiri-iid-dm o£ Chisht who died in 471 arid who was perhaps the 

same as^ or a disciple of, Banda Nawaz,^ . 

Chun^paz. — lime; jpm Skt, jyacjiy to cook.) A tribe of lime 
burners; apparently an occupational branch of the EmiMr, In the Hills‘S 
they belong to the Agari ot branches of the Dom. 

CliurihS.r. — (Skt. chMa-Mra,) {ManiMr) A maker of glass bracelets 
worn by women. The lac bracelets are made by the ZakJiera, The caste is 
an occupational one and much mixed. 

Dahgar. — (Nesfield is clearly wrong in deriving it from ddhna to press. 
It comes from Skt. darvaMra^ a maker of any spoon-shaped vessel.) The 
caste who make the raw hide jars in wliich oil and ghi are stored. There 
is a kindred caste called Bhalgar or shield maker's to the East.'"* Both are 
merely occupational castes and mnch mixed. 

Daf5;li. — The musician class who play on the daf or tambourine. 

Dal^L — (Arabic daly to direct.) The class of touts and go-betweens who* 
flourish in large towns. Captain Temple^ gives a good account of their 
manner of doing business. The Delhi daldl is }3roverbial — Dilli M daldl 
kahili dhani kahhi kangaly the Delhi tout is rich to-day and poor to-mor-’ 
row; Dilli kd daldl kJtdven makkiy dikhdven mukhdly the Delhi tout eats 
maize, and pretends it is sweet. Their slang notation is aikaly one anna 
in the rupee ; s^odii, two annas ; rakhy three annaS) g}h%klh^ four annas, luddh 
five annas, hdangmiy six annas, mdjhy eight annas, tvaoty nine annas, saldJiy 
ten annas,- akalwy eleven annas. 

Dalera. — a basket.) A class of hasket-miikers, day laboui^ers and 
thieves principally found in Bareilly and Tarai. They wander all over- 
India for criminal purposes, They are said to have come from the south 
100 years ago. They are of the Malldh class, but consider themselves 
above Kahdrs as they refuse to wash plates. They steal by day, never 
by night, and go about in parties to) under ahead-man (pmqaddawl). 
They remain separately encamped till the omen {shagmi) is propitious, one 
Jackal seen in the evening is lucky, two are very inauspicious. When the 
omen is auspicious a goat is offered to their god Grumiya Dami {sic) and 
then each party selects its route. Eorinerly they used to infest Ouclh, but 
now confine themselves to the North-Western Provinces. Few are ever con- 
victed.. They go to a fair dressed as Thdkurs and Brahmans. The men 
keep the owner of the property engaged and make a boy steal. If the 
lads are caught they never give their correct age or address. The thief 

-TTT 'BmjdlMlmogm'phy, section 517. . ^ Atkinson, Eimalavan Gazetteer^ 

III, 279, 8 Buchanan, Mastern India^ I, 175* ^ Indian Aktiqnanjy XIY, 

3.55, " 
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gets a double sliare of tbe booty, and most of the gains are spent in drink.- 
If a boy is arrested his well-dressed eompanions intercede for Mm. They 
often get lip a quarrel in a ba2;& to give the boy a chance of stealing.^ 

Dangi.— highlands.) A small tribe of agriculturists found in the 
Jhansi Division, Etawah, Aligarh and the Tarai. Nesfield^ classes them 
with 

Darzi, — (Pers. (larz^ a seam.) The tailor caste : a purely oecnpational 
caste and much mixed up. In GarhwM the Hindu Darzi is known as 
Bora^ mo^t of whom seem to be of the Dom tribe, Darzis are both Hin- 
du and Muhammadan. The latter claim the title of Slielch or Khalifa and 
^have a fairly good social standing. The Hindu Darzis^ possibly for their 
large reinforcement from among Kayasths, are ashamed of the old name 
and call themselves Darzi, Many call themselves SrihdstaJ) Kd/jasths 
from Dundiya-bhera. In the Central DuaM their divsions are, Bat hot ^ 
Math'imya^ Mdhor and SaJcsena, The Mdhor are often called Chaniarsdjya 
and are debarred from intereonrse with the others. In Etah they are divid- 
ed into Bdthor and Chatiya, In the vocabulary of Amara Sinha there 
are two words for workers with the needle, one applying to those who con- 
fine their attention to darning (the modern Bafugar) and the other to 
general tailoring. The first is Uinncivdya and the other mnchiha^ a general 
worker with the needle. The profession of the latter was of sufficient 
importance to necessitate the establishment of a special tribe and a mixed 
class. The lawful issue of Vaisyas by a Sudra woman was according to the 
ancient law book of Usanas' destined to live by it and were called Sauchi 
or needle men. 

DhSngar. — (Hind clhdng^ a hill ;■ Skt. damlaJm) a tribe principally 
found in Gorakhpur and Bihar. They are largely employed in felling 
jungle ; they put their hands to' any service and are able bodied and well 
conducted.^ Colonel DaltoM says that the Klmrnhh or Ordon of Chhota 
Nagpur are the people best known in many parts of India as Dlidngary a 
word that from its apparent derivation may mean any liill-man, but 
among several tribes of the Southern Tributary Mahals the terms Dhdngar 
and Dhdngarin mean the youth of the two sexes both in highland and 
lowland villages, and it cannot be considered the national designation of any 
particular tribe. Saint Martin very doubtfully connects them with the 
Tank Rajputs, the Tangana of the Mahdhhdrata and the Tanganoi or Ganga- 
noi of Ptolemy,^ The people known as Dhdngar in the Dakhin, whose 
name is derived by Dr, J. Wilson^ from Skt. dhemihdra^ dealer in cows, 

Meporty Insj^ector-Greneralt ToUee^ Western jPromnoeSf 1869, p. 125 sqq, 

^ Brief mVw, 9. ^North-Western Provinces Census Meport 1865, Table IV 
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■ are apparently different. They are described^ as the quietest and most 
innocent race of people who wander about with their flocks and herds. 
Their religion, language and manners are to a great extent like those of 
the Kiinbi but the temples at which they worship are mere piles of large 
unhewn stones. The founder of the Holkar family of Malwa sprang from 
this race® 

Dh^nuk. — ( Skt. d.]ian%Ma^ an archer.) A low tribe who act as watchmen 
and general drudges. Their women are employed as midwives. Willianis^ 
classes them with Chamars and says they are also called Dharkdr, Bumplior^ 
Qx Dmdclli. These tribes may be ethnologieally connected with them^ but 
' they are certainly not identical. The BJidnnk is primarily a low jungle 
dweller and hunter who is now being civilised into village life. He is akin 
to the Alierya but he will eat carcases which the Aherya refuses. They 
are said to have seven subdivisions which have no commhhm and do not 
eat or smoke together. One list^ gives the names Latmglada^ Matlmriya^ 
KatJiariya^ Jaiswdr, Magahi^ Bopvdr and Chhilatya ; of these Magalii is a 
Dom subdivision. In the Panjab"^ they are distinguished from the Cliiliras 
in that while they will do general scavengering they will not remove night- 
soil, and work at weaving. Socially they are on the same level, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the others though each will eat the leavings of all 
other tribes except Sansls, not excluding Khatiks. Buebanan says they are 
related to the Kurmi as any Jaiswar Kurml who from poverty sells himself 
or his children is admitted among the DMmik, The Bliumin or • 

Pi'etiya Brahmans were probably their original priests. In the East of the 
Province their divisions are Aaimafy I)Mmik proper, MagaJd, Bojwdr and 
Chhilatya? In the Central Duab their divisions are Kathariya (makers 
. of mats), Helay Tarya^ Busdyaty JogvanJia and BJidkara, 

DMrlli.‘-“(Derivecl by Nesfield from dhdmdy to roar, which is improbable : 
more probably from Skt. dhristay impudent, insolent.) A tiibe of singers and 
musicians. They are also known as Pawariya (from ^dmoara, y)&%Vy foot, a 
carpet or mat on which they sing and play). In the hills^ though socially 
ranked with Dorns they do not belong to them, for they properly include only 

■ those Khasiyas who have been put out of caste for some offence or other 

and their off spring form a new caste with the addition of the avocation of a 

member. To the East^ most have become Muhammadans. They are 

much employed by the higher castes because their women are singei*s and 

musicians. Those who are Hindus eat pork and worship Bandi and Ram 

Thakur. Among the Minas,® Bhdrhiy Bholi, , Bom or Jdga is a term for 

^ ^Oudli Census jaeport,lQ4^, Smplemental 

Glossary, s.v, ^ Ibbetson, Mlinogmphy, secUonZei, ^^JSasfern India, L 166, sq. 
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the baxds oiMninstrels of the tribe. ^^■On the 12tli clay after the birth o£ 
a child the mother receives her final bath before leaving* the birth chamber., 
and puts on a new wedding bracelet, all the pottery of the Iioiisehold is 
broken up and replaced by a new set : the T mm any a comes uninvited to 
the house with two or three companions of his own class, female as well as 
male, and sings songs of congratulation to a fiddle called and from 

this instrument the caste has been called In return for this they 

get presents of grain, money or clothes. The BMflii is less specialised and 
more migrating than these. They go from place to place wherever they 
can find employment and sing and play at marriages and sometimes at Hindu 
"temples. Their chief instruments are the double drum called mif clang and 
the taniMra a kind of guitar which is played with tlie fingers by both men 
and womeii.^^ ^ According to Buchanan^ the men dig tanks and ditches 
and collect firewood. The Panjab Clmlirm or sweepers have a sub-caste 
called JDhdrJdivdll^ This seems to be a name for the tribe in Saharanpur, 
Gonda and Jaunpur.^ 

Bhingar. — A small caste of cultivators and excavators found in Mirza-^ 
pur, Gorakhpur and Ballia.® Nesfield classes them with the Bhang ar,^ 

DhobL — to wash, Skt. to flow.) The washerman caste. 
He stands very low in the social scale and the low menial castes will not eat 
his leavings. He alone, of the castes which are not outcaste, will imitate 
the Kumhar in keeping and using the donkey. This impurity is of early 
date as Haradatta in his note on Apastamba^ speaks of the Apapatras who 
are those born from a high caste father and low caste mother such as a 
washermen : for their cooking vessels, &c., are unfit for the use of the four 
castes,'^^ In Garhwal the Bhohi is a Dom,^ ‘ The Eastern Bholis are divid- 
ed into Magadhiya^ AjwlJiyay Kanaujiya^ Belwar and Go$a 7 \^ They 
worship Ram, Thakur, and Rdwat, but do not eat either pork or fowls. 
Some of the western Dhobis call themselves the progeny of Cliauhans,^^ 
Eanyas and other high castes by washer-women. In the Central Duab they 
are divided into Bariya and KaitUya}^ In Azamgarh^^ the Muhammadan 
Dhobis are called 

Dhtiniya, — {Blmmia^ to card, Skt. BJm^ to agitate.) The cotton carding 
caste : the Benja of the Panjdh : the Pumha of other places : if a Muham- 
madan he calls himself Nadddfi if a Hindu Knndeo'a, In the Duab his 
divisions are Batya^ Bhma and Pathdngori, 

^ 2ifesfield, Brief mew, 43. ^ Eastern India, I, 180. ^ Ibbetson, Banidh 
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Donijj Doinra.“(Skt A i^aee of outcastes wMcli appeairs in at 

least two and possibly tliree forms in these provinces. 

Pirst tlie race of wandering Houseiess thieves and vagrants who infest 
Bihar and the districts of the Benares Division, Secondly^ the of the 
Iiills.. Thii’dly the musician class known as Dim ot Bum Mirdd, 

As regards the first class they are found in these Provinces in consider- 
able numbers in Grorakhpur and Basti^ and to a less degree in the districts 
further west.. They are absolute vagrants, have not even mats or tents to 
cover them like the S ansi and Habtira. They frequent the Jungles but do 
not Imnt or fish. They live by burglary and stealing, while their women beg^ 
and prostitute themselves^ Jn dry weather they sleep under trees and in 
the rains and chill of winter they slink into outhouses and any shelter they 
^an get. Then* characteristic weapon is the hdnM or curved knife with 
which they are supposed to split bamboo for baskets which and begging are 
their ostensible means of livelihood. In cold weather they carry about at 
night an earthen pot full of hot coals which, when they are closely beset, they 
fling with great accuracy at their assailants often causing severe wounds. 
They will eat any sort of garbage and the leavings of any caste, but the 
Dhobi, They have tradition that the Dhobis once practised some great 
fraud on them when they came into contact first: hut the idea is more 
probably due to the repugnance common to all Hindus towards the Dhobi 
who is considered defiled by washing the clothes of women after their con- 
finements. Their ideas of morality are very lax. Prenuptial infidelity, if 
the paramour be a man of the clan, is permitted : and the same is pretty 
much the case with married women who freely prostitute themselves. While 
a Dom is ip. Jail his wife is always adopted by another man of the same 
clan. They divide the cDuutiy into circles for begging and thieving, e.g,, in 
Gorakhpur the river Boliini used to be the boundary between the two clans: 
if one of another clan trespassed on the district of another, he was promptly 
given np to the Police. They are generally small men with a distinctly 
non- Aryan look, very small black bright eyes and exceedingly dark skin* 
They never lay a suit in Court and never appeal. They are very drunken 
and have terrible fights amongst themselves chiefly about women. Most 
old Dorns have their scalps and bodies scarred with club wounds, and cuts 
of the Mn/cd knife. It is npt easy to classify them because many of the 
,snb-divisions have risen in the social scale and now disclaim the name of 
Bom. 

The regular vagrant criminal Boms are the Magliay% who take their 
name from the ancient kingdom of MagaclM. They have been identified 
with the Maccocaliiigae of l^iioy.^ The Boms themselves are perhaps the 
^ J, W. McCrindle, Indian Antuiuary, VI 337 note. 
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toodetii tepresentation of Ae Svapdka eaters of or feeders of dogs' of ManU» 
Attempts are being made to reclaim these Maghaya Dorns both in Gorakh- 
pur and Bihar, but apparently not with much success. The Ma.gJiaya Doms 
were in former years notorious for dacoities and road robberies in Gorakh- 
pur and the neighbouring districts, but they have now been in a great 
measure brought under Police control. In their present condition they pre- 
sent a very close analogy to the Cagots and Caqueux of the valleys of the 
Pyrenees and the plains of Bretagne Poitou and Guienne and to the Eodiyas 
of Ceylon described by Sir E. Tennent.^ Besides these are the KdsMwdld 
or Benares Doms who are the most respected. They light funeral pyres 
**and often attain considerable wealth from the fees they receive for this duty. 
They have so far risen in the social scale that they will not fire brick-kilns. 
Next come the EaawarPor rope makers who take their name from hd7i the 
fibre on wliieh they work. The Hela are supposed to be another Division. 
They have turned Muhammadans and work as sweepers. The Bdnsplior 
or breakers of the bamboo, work in bamboo, and make baskets and thatehe.s. 
Akin to these are the BdnsUnua or weavers of bamboo, who make sieves and 
baskets. The Dharkdr {dkar, rope : Mr, maker) is a reformed Bom, that is 
he has left ofE eating dogs, burning corpses, and other vile occupations and 
•lives by working in reed and cane. He plays a long trumpet {singM) at 
marriages. The Patua {pat, a leaf) makes the leaf plattem used at feasts. 
The Bhapara are apparently the same as the Maghaya, T,iko many low 
races such as the Ceylon VeddahsHhey have traditions that they are the 
degraded representatives of some higher caste. They have been identified 
with the Bom KaUr or Bomtikdr Eajputs of Gorakhpur.' Many places in 
Gorakhpur such as Domdiha, Domingarh, &c., are named from them. Car- 
negy® connects them with the Bonwdr Eajputs. There are similar traditions 
in Gonda® of an Oudh Bom kingdom. They are said to have been ousted 
from the fort of Domingarh by the ancestors of the present Satasi Edjas of 
Eudrapur and those of Bans! and Unaula. Similarly the hill Boms claim 
to have been once lords of the country and to have established a leathern 
ooinageJ 

Next come the hill Boms.^ They are supposed to be relics of the 
original inhabitants of the country corresponding to the BJiiyar or are 
smelters of Jammu, the Bdtal of the Kashmir valley, tlie Bern, of 
the Newar of Nepal. In Garhwal they appear to have been enskved 
by the emigrant Khasiyas. Under the name of Bm they are described 

1 Manu X, 38, Lassen on Indilca of Khosias, Indian Antiqiiary XI, 321. ^Cey- 
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in Jahiinu.^ as 'dark in coloui’, small in limb, and their countenance is' 
of a much lower type than that of the Dogras generally, though one 
sees exeeptions due no doubt to • an admixture of blood, for curiously 
the separation of them from the ordinary daily life of - the otliers does 
not prevent an occasional intercourse that tends in some degree to 
assimilate the races. In our Hills the Doin has been recognised as a 
descendant of the Dasym of the Veda, who held upper India before the 
ad vent, of the Nag a or Khasa races. In Garhwdl they are artisans and 
workmen of various kinds, and have none of the vagrant and predatory 
habits which characterise the eastern Maghaiyas. They have various sub-' 
divisions ; the Koli (who in the plains is a Chamdr) weave cloth, keep pigs ' 
and fowl, and work in the fields ; the Taw.ola or Tamta, who represent the 
Thathem of the plains, and work in brass copper and gold and also at agri- 
culture ; the LoMr or blacksmith ; the Or masons and carpenters ; the Nhar- 
hi or musician. Next comes the BMl or Bdrya, who represents the Teli of 
the plains makes oil and does field work j the Chmydra like the Khardcli 
of the plains is a turner in wood ; i\x&Ruriya workers in bamboos ; the Agari, 
Agariya miners and smelters, of whom a tribe of the same name and 
engaged in the same trade is found in south Mirzapur, (tliey take their 
name from Agar Skt. dkara, a mine), the Bahri, Bahriya or Pah&ri {pahra 
Skt. prahara, a turn at watching) village messengers and drudges ; the 
MalWi or Dhundr agriculturists ; the Darya village sorcerers ; who conjure 

away hail storms and the like, and receive dues of grain in Jeth (May 

June); the Chamdr who call themselves Bairmwa, and never acknowledii>e 
the name of Cham4r; the .Ba*' (Skt. vddin, a, speaker), (whom NesfiekF 
perhaps erroneously identifies with the BIhU). He plays on various instru- 
ments and sings at festivals, begs from door to door, lampoons people who 
refuse to give him alms and snares fowl and fish ; the Ilnrkiya (so called ' 
from the Euruk or Euruka a small drum which he carries) never takes to 
agriculture and wanders about with his women who dance and sin<y, la 
the plains he has a very low position being generally the nameless bastard 
of some prostitute ; the Darzi called also Auji and Sdji lives by tailorino- 
and agriculture; ikx&DJioli so called from his beating the drum called dholak 
by way of incantation to cause spirits and ghosts to enter or leave the 
person of any one, and so induce that person to give money to the per- 
former. The name of Ealiya was given to those employed as ploughmen 
and Chysra to the domestic. slave who lived on his master’s means and had to 
obey every order, and eat the leavings. « Their montane and non-Brah- 
manieal origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities worship- 
ped by them, Gangdndth, Bholanath, MasSn, Khabish, Goril, Kshetrpal 
^ Brew’s Jmmw, p. 50. ^ Brief View, 
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‘ Saim, Airi, Kalbislit ot Kaluwa, Cliaiimu, Bacllian^ Harti;, Latii^ Bheliya, 
.the Katynri Rajas^ Rihiiya, Balclian, Kalehaii-bhausi, Chhurmal. Doms 
do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet {rd/t/d ) , nor do they have 
■easte marks or wear as a rule the topknot [sikha)^ and in a rough way 
they imitate the customs of the better classes, especially those who have 
made money in their contracts with Government. Their offerings to deceased 
; ancestors {sJirdddha) when made at all are performed on the amdivas or last day 
.of the Kanydgat of Kuar. The sister^s son, younger sister^s husband or son- 
i in-law (a curious survival of the rule of female descent) act as Brahmans 
on the occasion and receive gifts as such. Boms eat the flesh of all animals, 

^ use their skins, and eat food from all classes except the Bhangi, Musalman 
> and Christian. There is no fixed time for marriage. When an elder bro- 
ther dies the younger takes the widow to wife whether she has children or 
not, hence the proverb mal IJdr adhari her^ talai IJivr me7i onclih^ when the 
upper walls fall they come on the lower wall, when .the elder brother dies 
the burden falls on the younger. The elder brother cannot however take to 
wife the widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if even 
lier shadow crosses his path. He transfers her to some other of the brother- 
hood, but during the lifetime of her second husband, if he or she be dissat- 
isfied, another may take her by paying the cost of her marriage. This may 
be repeated several times. The prohibited degrees are only a daughter, 
sister, uncle, aunt, brother, and these they cannot eat or smoke with.*^^^ 

.Next come the Bum or Bom Mir dsL The word Mirdsih derived from • 
the Arabic inheritance/b in' the sense that this caste are a sort of 

hereditary bards or minstrels to the lower tribes as the Bhat is to the Rajputs. 
They are. also known. as from the timbrel which they 

play. They sometimes abbreviate the title Mirdsi into Mir as though they 
were Sayyids. The men are musicians and the women dance and sing’, but 
they only perform in the presence of females and are reputed therefore to 
be chaste. They are said to eat with and intermarry with the BkdrMy and 
both adopt the common name of kaldwant [kald, skill, in the sense of 
accomplished or Qawmdl (one who speaks well) . The instruments they 
use are generally the small drum [Bliolak) the cymbals [majird) or the lute 
made of gourds [kingri). They are as a rule Muhammadans and are said 
to have been converted in response to an invitation from the poet Amir 
Kluisrii who lived in the reign of Ala-ud-din-Khilji (1295 A. D.).^ The 
most famous of them in recent times was Raji-ud-daula who ruled the Court 
of Oudh.3 

There seems’ reason to believe that some at least of the gypsy tribes of 
Europe are akin to the Magliaiyd Bom and a connection has been traced 
^ Atkinson, Kknala^an QazeUeer III, 448. - ^ Nestelcl, Brief vmv 44 
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beWeen the tw 0 languages,® The word Roin in all the gypSy dialects 6f 
Europe has a two-fold ineariiiig signifying ^^ man’^'^ and ^Hmsband as 
well as gypsy A satisfaetory conn’eetion lias still to Be found for it, 
that connected with llama the incarnate Vishnu of the Hindus Being dis- 
countenanced by the authority of Professor Aseoli of Milan. By a curious 
and unexplained 1 coincidence the identical Word or occurs with 
the meaning of ^^man^^ in modern Coptic and according to Herodotus' 
(ii, 143) belonged also to the language of the ancient Egyptians. Although^ 
this isolated fact in no way affects the general bearings of the question it is 
worth noting as an etymological curiosity. It is not improbable that among 
the primitive element of the Aryan mother tongue may have existed a root- 
ro or rom expressive of power, the survival of which we can discern in the 
Greek rome strength, the Latin robur and perhaps in the illustrious name 
of Borne itself.**^^ There seems however very little doubt that the word 
Bommi is derived from Bom ot Bomm? 


The Dorn race has produced one great author Nabh^jl a Vaishnava who 
wrote the BJiaUa mala or roll of the Bhagats, He* lived in the reign of 
Jahangir and was a contemporary of Tnlasi D^s. 

Dus^dh.— (According to Platts from Sit. possibly dush^ to be conuipted: 
ad to eat ; possibly Skt^ dauh sddUJcay a porter.) One of the menial castes. 
In the hills they call themselves Khadya Rajputs and say they are so called 
because they lived on the borders of Kumaun and Garhwal.^ Their special 
objects of worship are three of their ancestors who fell in fight, Raha or Rt^h 
(who is sometimes confounded with Rdliu the demon who seizes the sun and 
moon and causes eclipses) ; Sales, who is said to have been a Dusadh Raja of 
a place called Sales near Jihuli. He was killed either By Jawahir Sinli or 
Raja Lorik. The very silly legend is given by Cunningham.^ There is also a 
curious legend current in the Eastern districts of a clever Bmddh girl who 
married a Brahman.® They pretend to be descended from the soldiers of 
BMm Sen and are divided into Maghaiya^ Kurin^ Palwar and Chliilatya. 
Buchanan^ identifies them with the Chandjil of Bengal and they are probably 
a branch of the great Bom tribe. They have a curious custom of walking 
through the fire in honour of Balm to whom kids and young pigs are offered. 
The custom is ® universal in India and common elsewhere. 


Paqir.— (Arabic faqr, poverty.) A general name for the various ascetic 
and mendicant orders both Hindu and Muhammadan. They comprehend 
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at least tliree^ i£ not four, very different classes of people. First come the 
religious orders pure and simple. Many of these are of the highest respec- 
tability : the members ai'e generally collected in monasteries or shrines where 
they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training 
their neophytes and exercising a wholesome influence on the people of the 
neighbourhood. Such are many at least of the Bairagk and GusSns^ 
Some of the orders do not keep up regular monasteries, but travel about 
begging and visiting their disciples, though even here they generally have 
permanent head-quarters at some village or at some shrine or temple where 
one of their order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about 
Sfmong their disciples and collect the offerings on which they partly subsists 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly 
for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate though even 
among them the rule is seldom strictly observed : but most of the TIindd 
orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Fiyogi sections, of which the latter 
only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Miisalman orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not always celibate. The professed ascetics are called SMh if Hindu and 
Pir if Musalman. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who are 
undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela, But besides these both Hindd and Musalman ascetics have 
their disciples known respectively as Sewa/c and Muriel and these latter 
belong to the order as much as do their spiritual guides : that is to say a 
Kayastli clerk may be a Bairdgi or a Pathan soldier, a CMsMi if they have 
committed their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairdgi and Chishti 
guru and pirP Many of these ascetics are notoriously profligate debauch- 
ers who wander about the country seducing women, extorting alms by 
the threat of curses and relying on their saintly character for protection. 
Still even these men are membei’s of an order which they have deliberately 
entered and have some right to the title which they bear. But a very large 
portion of the class who are included under the name Faqir are ignorant 
men of low caste without any acquaintance with even the general outlines 
of the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any particu- 
lar sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander about the 
country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly knowing the names 
of the orders to which the external signs they wear would show them to 
belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics, and though their numbers 
are unfortunately large we have no means of separating them. Besides the 
occupations described above, the Fa0,T class have generally in their hands 
the custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries and similar semi-religious offices. 
For these services they often receive small grants of land from the village 
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by cultivating winch they supplement the alms and offerings they receive 
Tavernier^ gives a quaint account of the origin of the Hindu ascetic orders^ 
The origin o£ the faqirs came from Rhevan (Eavan) whom llam despoiled 
of his kingdom, at which he conceived such an unspeakable sorrow that he 
resolved to lead a vagabond life and to wander about the world poor, stript 
and in a manner quite naked. He found anow to follow him in a course 
of life that gives them so much liberty. For being worshipped as saints 
they have in their hands all opportunities of doing evil/"^ 

Some customs common to most classess of Faqirs may be noticed. Like 
the Hebrew Nazarites^ they let the hair grow. This is according to the 
precepts of Manu,‘^ Many smear themselves with dust and ashes. Accord- 
ing to Lang^ the custom of plastering the initiated with clay or filth was 
common in the Greek as in barbarian mysteries. The idea clearly was that 
by cleansing away the filth plastered over the body was symbolized the 
pure and free condition of the initiate Many again bury their dead 
sitting like the Nasamonians as described by Herodotus.® 

NesSeld^ gives a useful classification of Hindu religious orders r — 

A . — Followers of Siva, Gusain^ Bancli, Tridanrliy Yogi^ Sann^dd pro- 
per, Sivdclidriy BraltmdcMri^ AJcashmhJd^ Unklbdhu^ Maimiddd^ AglioHy 
Mdga. 

J5 , — FolloTvers of Vishnu, Bair&gi^ Sri Tauhnava^ BddJid Vallahliiy 
Nirmali, Suhh^anni^ Satndmi, 

C . — Followers of either Siva or Vishnu but only according to the teach- 
ing of some particular prophet who showed the right way (^anth) to* 
worship him : — 

[a) Saivite in name as well as in character, GorahhidiM^ BliarUariy 
Baitdli Bliatj llaruchandi, 

(Jj) Vaishnavite in character but not in name, Marndvaf^ Bdmanandiy 
Charanddsiy 'Raiddspanilii ^ KahitjgantMy JDddnpantM^ Sad/Hin-^ 
Uddsiy NdnaJc^anthi^ Ahiliy Sidlira^ Kdha^antlii. 

The following are some of the suh-divisions of Hindu faqirs : — 

Aghori, AghorpantM. — (Skt. aghora^ not terrific : a euphemistic title of 
Siva.) The- class of Hindu faqir now happily nearly extinct which used to 
wander about eating filth and human flesh.^ Their name haS' been suggest- 
ed as the source of ogre^ This however probably comes from the Norse 
Oegir the god of the stormy sea in the Edda and this may be derived from 
the same Aryan root as Aghora? 
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BairSgi.— (Skt. m^raga^ absence of wordly passion^ freedom 
from all desires.) Generally applied to an order of Vaislinava devotees said 
to have been founded by Sri Anand. the twelfth disciple of Ramanand. 

They are divided into several sections among which may be mentioned 
the Rdmanandi who worship Ram Chandra; the Eddlia Valabhi who spe- 
cially affect the worship of Radha the wife of Krishna; Nimanandi 
whose chief object of reverence is Saligram ; and the RcUndmigir'^ The 
last take their name from the Vaishnava reformer Ramanuja who flourished 
in the eleventh century Correctly speaking a Rairdgi is a devotee of Vishnu 
but the term is indiscriminately applied to all sorts of religious mendicants.* 
^They generally lead a vagrant life and wdieh married are called SanjogL 
The four primary orders of Bairdgis are Rdmdmcji or Sri Vaishnava ^ 
mawat or Nwihdrak^ Vishnu Smini and Mddhavachdri. Each of these orders 
is called a Samprada or sect and all four mess together, Carnegy^ gives 
the sects of the Ajudhya Bairdgis 2,^ Id irvdni or ‘^Giberated : Nirmohi 

or free from illusion^^ : Bigamhari or naked^^ : KhdJci or ash besmear- 
ed^^ : Mahdnirvdm or specially liberated” ; SanUhhi or patient and 
Nirdlamhi self -supported. According to Nesfield^'" they tend to be- 
come a caste from an order like the as like them they are acquir- 

ing wealth and influence. They will probably soon recognize marriage as 
the Gusdiiis do.” A Hindu traveller® says the Bairdgis of Bengal form 
u large element in the population of Brindaban, and their shaven heads^ 
sleek forms and lascivious eyes meet you at every corner. Regarded as 
interlopers they are not looked on with a friendly eye by the Vrijbashis, 
The one is insincere and mischievous, the other frank and confiding. The 
Bairdgi is as touchy as tinder. He takes fire as quick as his god and a 
pair of black eyes is enough at any time to put mischief in him.” They 
are esteemed a much, more gentle sect than Gusdms. They object to the 
shedding of blood in any form and consequently never enter military ser- 
vice, nor do they take part in the sacrifice of animals. They allow the hair 
to grow and once the vows are taken, it must not be touched. All with- 
out distinction rub wood ashes on the body which when they are naked or 
nearly so gives them a peculiar blue and ghostly appearance. Their fore- 
heads are marked with the trident of Siva in white and red, the white 
sides of which frequently extend to the temples increasing the wild effect 
of their general appearance. Their distinctive mark is a string of 
brown crinkled beads. 

Bharua. — (Properly a pimp.) A class of Gtisdins of Bijnor who not 
content with begging alms practise various sorts of tricks and impositions to 
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cheat people. They do, this in distant districts where they have a chance o£ 
escape.^ 

GusS/ili.' — (Skt. ^ostamm^ mBsteY of cows : Nesfield takes f/o to mean the 
five senses : hence the word would mean.— One who has mastered his senses/^ 
like Sannj/dsi,) A Saiva order corresponding in many ways with the Bairdgu 
among Vaishnavas. Like them the Qusdins are often collected in monaste- 
rieS; while many of them officiate as priests in the temples of Siva. They 
are also like the Bairngis one of the most respectable of the Hindu orders.^ 
They have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves, the principal ceremony 
of which is an exchange of necklaces by the bride and bridegroom and the 
■alteration of the bidders name.> She generally wanders from place to place 
with her new husband. In Bengal some of these female followers become 
procuresses and others beg for their food as the followers of Chaitanya.^ 
Forbes^ describes a Brindaban who was said to have been east into 

fire without being burnt, and it was reported that he could tread on water 
without wetting his feet. He was held in high estimation by Himmat 
Bahadur. The term GumUi is properly applied to the spiritual descendants 
of Sankar Achurya who are divided into ten clas>ses (hence called Basncmi^ 
TirtJia, Anramou^ Vana, Aranga^ Sdramatip Buri, Bhd^^ati^ Giri^ Parvata 
and Sdgaraj one of which is attached to his personal name by every member 
of the order They ought to live in celibacy, but the rule is often 
neglected. Another name for them Sunny dd iri which case only persons 
of the three pure classes are admissible into the order, although there is no 
•such restriction in practice now. They are worshippers of Siva and lead 
generally a vagrant life or live in temples dedicated to that god. Their 
leader is a IlaJiant who is always unmarried and selects his successor from 
among the disciples {chela). Married Sunny ads are called Sanjogi or Gfi'- 
hasii. The name Gnsdm is also applied to the Vaishnava worshippers at 
Gokul and Brindaban who are followers of Chaitanya Swami of Bengal.*^^ ® 
What makes them a caste and not a religions order is that they have ceased 
to be celibate.^ Their special function, considering them as a caste of "priests 
and not merely as a religious order, is that of serving as priests in Siva or 
less frequently Kali temples. They worship Vishnu at times not because 
they are Gusmns but because they are Hindus. They are really a Saivite 
order : the initiation is performed on the Shivaratri : the initiation test is 
the Budri or Saivite gayahri and they trace their origin to Sankara Acharya, 
the most fanatical of all Hindu sectaries.® The memory of the Gusain 
body guard of the king of Kanauj is famous. Their chief temple is Eklinga 
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near Udaipur in Marwar dedicated to Siva. Malcolm ^ says that in Cen- 
tral India tliey used always to go armed and in bodies under leaders and 
often enforce that charity which others solicit. They are ready to take 
service as soldiers and are brave and faithful. They trade and employ 
theniselves in agriculture, They generally come from. West Hindustan* 
Some of them have attained high stations.-’^ 

Jangama. — (Skt, Jmgama moving.) An order also called TAngadhari 
from their wearing a miniature ling a- on their breast or arm. They ac- 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of Basava (Vrishabha) who was minister 
of Bijjala Deva^ Kalachuri Baja of Kalyana and murdered his master in 
^1135 A*D. Basava wrote Basava and his nephew the Channa, 

Basava Bi^rdna which are still the great authorities of the sect. They style 
themselves Puritan followers of Siva under the form of a Unga and all 
others idolaters. They say that they reverence the Vedas and the writings 
of Sankara Acharya^ but they reject the Mahdblidrata, Rdmdyana^ and 
Bhagavatay as the invention of Brahmans. They consider both Sankara 
Acharya and Basava as emanations of Siva. Basava himself was a Saiva 
Brahman and devoted himself to the worship of Siva under the form of a 
Unga as the one god approachable by all. He denounced the Brahmans as 
worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified mortals and even of cows, 
monkeys, rats and snakes. He set aside the Veda as the supreme authority 
and taught that all human beings are equal and hence men of all cartes and 
-even women can become spiritual guides to the Jangama, Marriage is im- 
perative with Brahmans but permissive only with the followers of Basava. 
Child marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Poly- 
gamy is permissible with the consent of a childless wife. A widow is 
treated with respect and may marry again, though whilst she is a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose and toe 
rings which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A Jangama always 
returns a woman^s salutation and only a breach of chastity can cause her 
to lose her position. They are also called Vira Saiva to distinguish theni 
from the Ardclhya another division of the followers of Basava who call 
themselves descendants of Brahmans and could not be induced to lay aside 
the Brahmanical thread, the rite of assuming which requires the recital of 
the gayatri or hymn to the Sun. Hence the Jangamas regard this section as 
idolators and reject their assistance. Those who totally reject the assistance 
of Brahmans are called Sdwdnya and Viseslia, The Sdmdnya or ordinary 
Jangama may eat and drink wine and betel and may eat in anyone^s house, 
but can marry only in his own caste. The VisesJia is the g'uru or sj^iritual 
preceptor of the rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the Unga the gwm and 
the Jangma brother in the faith. The Unga represents the deity and the gnrw 
: ■ . . l€mtralUdia,lL,m. . „ - • , 
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he wlio Tbreatlies the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one 
with the deity; hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 
Imgas in temples are fixed there and are hence called Sthdvirai the linga^ 
of Basava are called langaw.a or able to move about and the followers 
Jangmnas or living incarnations of ling a. The Ai^ddJigas retain as 
much of the Brahmanical ceremonial as possible; they look down on 
women and admit no proselytes. They call themselves faiclihm and say 
that the are Fedahahgas, The latter deelai’e that every one has 
a right to read the Vedas for himself and that the Arddli^/as are poor blind 
leaders of the blind^ who have wrested the scriptures to the distinction of 
themselves and others. The Aangama worships Siva as Sadashiu the formu 
found in Kedar who is invisible; but pervades all nature. By him the ling a 
is worshipped as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He abhors 
Maya or Kali who is one with Yona and is opposed to licentiousness in 
morals and manners. He aims at release from fleshly lusts by restraining 
the passions ; he attends to the rules regarding f unerals; marriage and the 
placing of infants in the creed and is as a rule decent; sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests/*^^ 
Buchanan^ says that in BMgalpur they are married and observe the rules 
of purity commonly used by Siidras of the sect of Siva ; that is they eat the 
meat of sacrifices and fish, drink spirituous liquors and keep concubines. All 
their male children follow their profession which is that of mendicants. The 
women do not beg ; the men when they beg sing songs concerning the nuptials 
of Siva and Parvati; ring bells and make various noises to attract notice. 
They wear many beads and have on their head an ornament of brass which 
they call, a temple of Priapus {sic) and it contains an image of the great 
god. They consider themselves representations of the Suii; but worship 
Siva alone. They are followers of Gorakhnath who was born of a cow 
impregnated by them god. Gorakhnath is however considered a god and his 
disciples the Jogis are the Gurus of the Jangamas. Their ceremonies 
are performed by Brahmans of Mithila who are not degraded. Their 
dead are buried. They would admit proselytes from the highest rankS; but 
afterwards would neither eat in their company nor give them their children 
in marriage.” 

Jogl— (Skt. yoga^ union.) A term properly applied to the followers ^of 
the Yoga or Patanjala school of philosophy which amongst other tenets 
maintained the practicability of acquiring even in life entire command over 
elementary matter by means of certain ascefie practices. The practices con- 
sist chiefly of long continued suppressions of respiration ; inhaling and exhal- 
ing the breath in a particular manner ; of sitting in 84 different attitudes : of 

Eimalaym G-azeUeert ^ Easiem India^ II, 13^- 
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fixing tlie eyes on tlie top of the nose and endeavouring by force of mental 
abstraction to ■ effect a union between the portion of vital spirit residing 
in the body and that w^bieli pervades all nature and is identical with Siva 
considered as the supreme being and source and essence of all creation/'’^ 
Besides these comparatively respectable ascetics there are many wandering 
beggars, fortune tellers, necromancers and rogues of various kinds who 
call themselves They live by singing and begging. They sing 

songs to Zaliir pir or the love ballads of Hir and Eanjha and the heroic 
Shaka of Amar Sinh Eathor. They also work as tailors and silk- 
spinners and have several with Eajput names such as ChauJhcm^ 
■^Kachhwdhay These all eat and intermarry with each other 

except in their own Many of them are swindlers of a dangerous 

class. They wander about and make themselves acquainted with the his- 
tory and antecedents of any rich family which may have lost a near or 
important relative and pex'sonating the absentee readily obtain access to the 
family which results in a general plunder of the premises and the disap- 
pearance of the swindlers. They also pretend to change copper into gold, 
a power which they trace to one of their order in the time of Snltki Al- 
titmish. They are also professional poisoners. They pretend to deal in 
millstones and steal cattle.'^'^^ Mareo Eolo^ mentions the Jogia under the 
name of Chughi and says they are properly Ahraiaman {Brahmans) but 
they form a religious order devoted to the idols. They are extremely long 
lived, every man of them living to 150 or 200 years. They eat very little 
but what they do eat is good, rice and milk chiefly. And these people make 
use of a very strange beverage ; for they make a portion of sulphur and 
quicksilver mixed together and this they drink twice every month. This they 
say gives them long life,'^'^ Bernier® mentions the same custom. 

Kanphata. — ear, phata^ torn.) A elassof Jogis whose chief seat 

is Dhinodar on the edge of the Ean of Cutch. They wear brick dust coloured 
garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of rhinocerous horn 
agate or gold worn by them, and from which they are named. They fol- 
low the Tantrika ritual which is distinguished by its licentiousness. Both 
the ling a and the poni are worshipped by them and they declare that it is 
unnecessary to restrain the passions to arrive at release from metamp- 
sychosis. They are the great priests of the lower S^kti form of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and drink wine and indulge in 
the orgies of the left handed sect. Departing from the original idea of the 
female being only the personified energy of the male, she is made herself 
the entire manifestation and as in the case of Durga i^eceives personal wor- 
ship to which that of the corresponding male deity is almost always 

^ Wilson, 'KsmySi I, 206. _ ® B^a Lachhmaa Sinli, BulandsTmhr Memo., 188, 
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snbordinaie.^ Tliey trace their oiisfin to' Dliarman^^ who is said to have 
been one oftlie 22 disciples of Mnchhendranatha or Matsyenranatha among^ 
whom was Gorakhnatha one of the most celebrated of the mm ndtJias or ascet- 
ics of ancient India. The Nepalese make Mnehhendra the same as Arya- 
valokitesvara Padmapani Bodhisatva. Goraklmatha is said to have lived 
in Nepal in the time o£ Eaja Baradeva or Baladeva about the 5th or 6th 
Century Buchanan^ alleges that the Km;pliaias are in reality the same 
as the KapdliJcas the members of which sect principally worship Bhairava 
although they keep it secret. They are so called because they drink out 
of human skulls {Icapdl), ^^They say they are not allowed to marry^ but 
may communicate with whatever woman they please.*’^ Hiouen Thsangv 
and before him Varaha Mihira^ who lived in 6th century, show that they 
had a knowledge of this sect who they allege were so called because they 
wore about their persons a death^s head which they used as a drinking 
vessel.^ 

Khappariya.— the begging dish.) A small beggar tribe in 
Bahraich.^ 


MaluMasi. — A division of E^manandi Vaishnavas who take their name 
from Mai ukdas fifth in descent from Eamanand who is said to have lived 
in the time of Akbar. Their principal establishment is at Kara Manikpur 
in Oudh and subordinate monasteries at Ajudhya and Lucknow, the last 
founded under the patronage of Asaf uddaula.® 

Munrchira — (iii^^^r/head; cM-md^ to rend.) A class of facprs in Agra 
who tear their foreheads with a nail to extort alms.^ 


Sadh — (Skt. sdclMc, pure, saint-like). A class of ^Hindu Unitarians- 
found principally in the Central Duab. About 1600 S. Birbhan of Bijesar 
near Narnaul received a miraculous communication from Udhadas teaching 
him the particulars ' of the religion now professed by the Sddhs, Udhadas 
gave at the same time to Birbhan marks by which he might know him at his 
reappearance— 1st, that whatever he foretold should happen ; 2nd, that no 
shadow should he cast from his figure : 3rd^ that he would tell him his thoughts: 
4th, that he would be suspended between heaven and earth : 5th, that he would 
bring the dead to life. Their sacred boob {pothi) is written in rural {gan- 
vdri) Hindi. They utterly reject and abhor all hinds of idolatry and 
they have little respect for the Ganges. They are pure deists and have 


often been compared to Quakers. Ornaments and gay apparel of every kind 
^re strictly prohibited : their dress is always white : they never make any 

: 1 Atkinson, Rimalagan Gazetteer, II, 865, sq. " , ? Wriglit’s Sisiorg of Pfepal 
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oBmsaiice bt'^salclm. They -will not take an oath, bnt solemnly afiirmr 
They profess to abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, pan, opium-: 
and wine. They never have a ndoh or dancing. All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden except in self-defence, when resistance is allowed. Industry 
is strongly enjoined. They take great care of their poor and infirm 
■ people. To receive assistance out of the sect [pantJi) would be considered 
disgraceful and render the offender liable to excommunication,- All parade 
of worship is forbidden, but sacred prayer is commended. Alms should 
be given in an unostentatious manner/ The due regulation of the tongue 
is a religious duty. Their chief seats are Delhi, Agra, Jaipur and Parukh- 
?j;bad, but there are several of the sect scattered over the countiy. An 
annual meeting takes place at one or other of the cities above mentioned 
at which the affairs of the community are settled. They are an orderly, 
well conducted people^ chiefly engaged in trade. Their meeting houses 
nxQluxown JtmlagJiar. Each member contributes flour, ghi and 

sugar according to bis means : this is made into bread and distributed 
at the with a loving cup of sherbet. Immorality involves 

excommunication. All useless expense in marriages, polygamy and widow 
marriage are prohibited.^ . 

SannyS^i. — (Skt. abandonment of the worlds A word which 

originally means the ascetic stage of life through which every Brahman 
must pass/^ But as commonly used it coiTesponds among the followers o-f 
Siva with Bairagl among the followers of Vishnu, and is as indefinite in 
its meaning. It is indeed specially applied to the Tridandi Umndmijcis^ a 
Vaishnava sect, but it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics 
except perhaps the The usual circumstances under which a man 

takes the vows are given in a verse quoted by Nesfield — Ndri mm^ gJmr 
sampatti ndsiy 31nnd murdi hhae sa7mj/dsi (when a man^s wife dies and he 
loses his home and property, he shaves his head and becomes a Sann^dsi). 

The Sann^dd attempts by thought to be absorbed into the soul world : 
to die while yet alive in the body by completing his return to Brahman.^ 
Ward^ says that *^^they are not much honoured by their countrymen* 
They smear their bodies with fche ashes of cowdung, wear a narrow cloth 
tied with a rope round their loins and throw a cloth dyed red over their 
bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of these persons reaches down to 
their feet and is often clotted with dirt till it adheres together like a rope. 
Some tie the teeth of swine as an ornament on their arms and others travel 
naked. The respectable Sannydsu profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 

^ Second Jdeportj Calcutta CommitieCf Church Missionary Society y quoted in New MontJi* 
ly Magaziney 1820, pp. 31, sgg, \ Rousselet, India and its Native Princesy 24iS : Atkinson, 
Mimalayan Gazetteer, III# 450. ^IbbetiJon, Panjdh Bthuograjihy ^ section 521. 
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neither flesh nor fish nor anointing their bodies with oil/^ A’ Bcmnyad is. 
supposed not to die in reality^ but to be in a sort of trance, and hence his 
body is buried, not burnt. It is only when a Brahman ^ Bannydd 

that he can dispense with his top {siTchd) or the sacred thread. Some 
Sannydsis allow all their hair to grow : some shave off all including the 
These latter are the more orthodox.^ Eajendrahila Mitra, asserts 
that the figures in the Buddhist tope at Sanchi usually called Dasyus are 
really Sannydsis} According to some authorities ^ the order of the real 
Sannydsis is open to Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas *. according to others 
to Brahmans alone. It may be entered at any time after the completion 
of the ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread. The Samiydsi is- 
bound to keep the vow or chasbity and to renounce all business. The Gosdms^ 
on the contiwy, receive among their number Siidras also and women who 
have no right to become SannyddsJ^ Saunydsu bury their dead facing 
east or north-east in a sitting posture, with the arms and head resting on 
a T shaped couch, as this is their way homewards. Jogis bury their dead 
facing east. 

Nesfield^ gives an elaborate account of the ceremony of initiation which 
is generally the same in all the orders except that they have each a different 
formula recited at initiation {gayatri) . The first is the initiation to the 
Tmiaggradha or anchorite stage. This takes up two days : members of the 
order are summoned; the discipWs introduces him; holy water or 
water offered at the tutelary shrine of the order is thrown on his head. 
He is then shaved by a barber, only the tuft (si/c/ia) being left ; he is then 
congratulated and blest by the members of the order; appropriate texts are 
recited in his ear by the g7i'ni, and if he does not already belong to one of 
the twice-born castes a cord [ianeo) is put on him, a large sweetmeat is then 
divided amongst the assembly and the candidate eats the leavings of his 
g%mi^ an act by which he abjures his former caste. Prom this day he is eonsi-. 
dered a Brahman. Next day the g^mi^ not the barber, shaves off the tuft and 
the sacred thread is cut in pieces and discarded. This means that he has 
ceased, to he a Vana 2 wastJia or forest recluse. 

To make him a full Bannaijdd he must undergo the ceremony called Tijaya 
lioma or the oblation of victory. It consists in the usual homa thrown upon 
consecrated fire. It implies the entire dedication of the sonl to the flames 
of ascetic devotion, the complete victory over all earthly passions. Such is the 
efiScacy ascribed to this rite that the bodies of those who have performed it 
are not burnt after death, as is usual with other Hindus, hut are either buried 
in the earth or thrown into some river, the Vijaya homa being looked on as 
a sort of cremation ceremony. 

.. ^Horner Wiiriams, ^eligiom ^Indo-Arijans, I, 26S, 3 West 
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Nizdm-nd-dm Akmad in, tlie TuhaJcdt4-AIcl)an describes a terrible figlit 
between a body of Jogis and Sann^dsis at Thanesar in the pi'esence of the 
Emperor Akbar, when the J ogis were defeated.^ 

Sntlira ShShi. — An order of Sikhs founded by a Brahman called Siicha 
under the auspices of Guru Harrae. Wilson says they look up to Tegli 
Bahadur^ the father of Guru Govind/ as their founder.^ The Census records 
a few in Bijnor.*^ Ibbetson says that they are notorious for gambling^ thiev- 
ing^ drunkenness and debauchery and lead a vagabond life^ begging and 
singing songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the 
^head and neck and beat two small black sticks, together as they beg* 

UdSsi. — (Skt. idds, to set aside.) A Sikh order founded hy Sri Chanel, 
the eldest son of Baba Nanab, and excommunicated by the second Guru 
Amardns. They are to the Sikhs what the Bairagis are to the Hindus* 
They wear only a rag^ which barely answers the purposes of decency ; they 
own no property, not even brass vessels, have no prejudices as to food, and 
will eat anything cooked by Sikh or Hindu families except meat, which they 
have abjured* Their total absence of clothing is compensated for by wood 
ashes. They never return to the world and have no monasteries. They 
have never been suspected of crime. In the hills they are usually con-^ 
neeted with the establishments at Dehra Dun and Srinagar.^ 

The following are some of the orders of Muhammadan Paqirs : — 

Chisti, ChisMiya. — These include two different classes, one the followers , 
of Banda Nawiiz, who is buried at Kalbargah ; they are much given to sing- 
ing and are generally Shiahs. The Indian CUshtis are also said to be 
followers of Khwaja Muiivud-din of Chisht who died in 471 Hijra and 
was perhaps the same man as, or a disciple of, Bandanawaz.^ 

Jalali. — ^They are followers of Sayyad Jalal-ud-din Bukhari.® They 
wear a woollen head dress or one of thread of various colours and carry a 
club on the right upper arm. They have a scar made by the application of 
actual cautery, for it is customary among the household of this tribe at , 
time of making them/hg^r® to form a match of cloth, light it and mar 
them on the arm with it/*^ 

MadSri, ITadariya. — These are followers of Zindah Shah Madai*, the 
saint of Maklianpur, in the Cawnpur district. His name was Bdziuddin 
Shah and he was a converted Jew who was born at Aleppo in 1050 A.D* 
and is said to have died at Maklianpur at the mature age of 383 years after 
expelling a demon named Makhandeo from tlie place. He is supposed by 

^ Bowson’s V, 318. ^ Ussays^ 1, 212, sgr.i WPaetmn, JPanjah MhnograpTiy^ 
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■some to be still alive (whence his name), Muhammad having given ;him 
the power of living without breath. His devotees are said never to be 
scorched by fire and to be secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, 
the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt 
alive/'^^ General Cunningham^ makes out that Madar came to Maldian- 
pur in 1415 A.D. in the reign of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
He is equally popular with Hindus and Muhammadans. The palan- 
quin bearers in the North-Western Provinces are very fond of shouting 
out his name as they pass through jungly places as a call for help. The 
following account of Shah Madar was furnished through Mr. P. N; 
Wright; C.S.jby the present manager of the shrine at Makhanpur : — Shah 
Madar had 1442 JcJiaUfas or assistants; but no daughter. He adopted 
Sayyad Ahu Muhammad Khwaja Irghawan, Sayyad Ahu Turab Khwaja 
Mansiir and Sayyad Abul Hasan Khwaja Taipur. These persons were 
his nephews. He brought them from the town of Junar in the province 
of Halab : and his tomb is in Makhanpur in the Cawnpur district f and 
his descendants are still in existence. Sayyad Ahu Muhammad Khwaja Ir- 
gawan^s descendants; the family of Khwaja Band; were always noted for 
proficiency in learning; religion and woi'ship. Besides these whom he ad- 
opted he brought Sayyad Muhammad Jamaluddin Janman Jantl; who is 
usually called Jamanjati; who is buried at Hxlsa near Azimabacl. He 
brought Mm with his younger M’other Sayyad Ahmad from Baghdad. 
Both these were nephews of tbe saint Ghau-sul-Azam and he made them 
his assistants. With Jamanjati came two other brothers Mxr Sbamsuddin 
and Mir Ruknuddin. These wex’e also nephews of GIiaus-uI-Azam, Their 
tombs are in Shekhpur Dharmsjxla in the Cawnpur district, kos north of 
Makhanpur. Jamanjati was also a very accomplished man and thousands 
of persons benefited by him. His sect are known as the Dmdna : thoxx- 
sands of these are still in Hindustan and the Pan jab and are called Malang, 
Among the assistants of Shah Madar, Qazi Mahmud, son of Gazi Hamid, 
whose tomb is in Kaiitdt in Nawabganj, Bdra Banki^ was a great worker of 
miracles. His followers are known as Tdlihdn. Babd Kapiir^s name was 
Abdul Ghafiir. His tomb is in G walior and he was an assistant of Qazi 
Hamid and Qazi Mazhar Qala Sher. Qazi Mazhar was the most learned 
disciple of Shdh Madar, His tomb is in Mawar in the Cawnpur district. 
Qazi Shahabuddin Shamsumar of Daulatabad was a famous learned man 
in the time of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur. Another khalifa of 
this family was known as Parkal-i-atish. His tomb is in Baragan. These 
four, namely, Ahu Muhammad Jamanjati, Qazi Mazhar, Qazi Mahmud, were 

^ Itbetson, J?a^jab Mlinogravlmi section 023 ; BHt J^otes, II, 4S9. 
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iihe most dlstingmslied of all tie hJmUfas in tlie time of Taj Mahmud. 
Most of the at Makhanpar was built in the time of Sliahabuddiu 

Shahjahan, King of Delhi, Finally Sayyad Tamizuddin Ahmad was a 
noted man in this family. The descendants of Sayyad Abu Turab and 
Sayyad Abul Hasan are known as Khddim, The family of Qazi Mazhai* 
are known as AsMqa% or lovers. Other famous tombs, those of Mufti 
Sayyad Sadar Jahan and MauMna Hisamuddin are in Jaunxmr and Mir 
Muizhusea Balkhi in Bihar ; and Shamsnabi^s tomb is in Lucknow, Abdul 
Malikas in Bahraich, Sayyad AjmaFs in Allahabad, Shekh Muhammad 
Jhanda in Bndann, Sayyad Ahmad Badiapaima in Khuluaban, Sayyad 
'^Muhammad’s in Kalpi, Shah Data in Bareli, Maulana Sayyad Raji in 
Delhi. The date of the death of Shah Madar is 17 Jamadiuliiwal 838 
Hijri. His tomb was built by Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur under 
the superintendence of the nephew of Sayyad Sadar Jahdn. The other 
buildings date from the times of Akbar, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb/’ 

Malang* — A branch of the Maddri Their dress is the same as that 

of the Miiharram MaUmg faqirs except that they wear the hair of the head 
very full or it is matted and formed into a knot behind. Sometimes they 
wind some sort of cloth round the knot. Some of them tie round the 
waist a chain or thick rope and wear a very small loin cloth. Wherever 
they sit down they burn the fire and sometimes rub the ashes over 

their bodies/’ ^ 

' Sraqshbandiya.— Are followers of Khwaja Pir Muhmmad Naqshband> 
also known as Baha-ud-dfn. They are characterised by carrying each a 
lighted lamp in their hands and going about by night singing verses contain- 
ing expressions of honour to their tea.cliers, glory to God and eiilogiums to 
the Prophet.^ They worship by sitting perfectly silent, and motionless 
with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground.’^ 

Pirzfi,da. — (The offspring of a jiir or holy man.) A term very loosely 
used, but usually in the sense of a devotee of the five great saints {panch-^ 
piri) of Upper India, whose names are generally given as Gh^zimiyan of 
Bahraich : Fir Hatlnli, sister’s son to Ghazimiyan : Pir Jalil of Lucknow ; 
Pir Muhammad of Jaunpur and Shah Mma of Lucknow. In the hills 
the Pirs are Musalman Jogis of a semi- Hindu origin. Kalii Shahid is 
named after one of them/ 

, QSdin .—The followers of the celebrated Abdul QSdir who is known as 
Jilani, Gilani, Jill, Pir-i-dastgir and Ghaus-ul-azam, Muhi-ud-dm, of whom 
many miracles are recorded. He was born at GiMn or Jilan in Persia in 
1078 A.D., died in 1166 A.D. and was buried at B%hdad where he held the 

Her Mots, Odnun^i’ Islam, ^Ibbefc- 
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‘place of guardian of Abu Hamfa^s tomb.^ They sit for liours repeating 
following declaration Thou art the guide^ thou art the truths there is none 
but thee Their dress 4s white; green or coloured with red ochre.® 

Gadariya. — [GMar^ a sheep, Skt, g&iiiMfay Kandahar.), The shepherd 
and goatherd tribe found all over the provinces except in Kumaun, Their 
sub-divisions according to Sir H. M. Elliot^ are Nikhar^ Taselkaox PachkdcUy 
CJiahy Bhengar, Bureyiya and Bliaydtm\ They hold no intimate connection 
with each other, the most liberal relaxation of this social bondage being that 
the Nikkar and Dhengar smoke together. In the Central Puab they have 
other divisions GIios, Katari and BJmsar. They practise widow marriage Hke^ 
AhlrS; Jats and Gu jars. They have a tradition that they are descended from 
an outcaste Kurmi. Williams^ is almost certainly wrong in making the 
a sub-caste of Garariyas, In some districts they are considered so 
low that no respectable Hindu will drink water from their hands, but in 
others they rank in this respect with Kahars ® The family of Holkar are 
ol BMngar ox GadccQ'iycb 

Gaddi. — A tribe resembling the Ghosi (gf?;.) now mostly Muhammadans^ 
among whom they rank low, and the word is commonly used of converted 
Hindus, which true Musalmans consider a term of reproach. The women 
are sajd® to be notorious for immorality and the men for the filthiness of 
their persons and stupidity. There seems no ground for connecting them, 
as Nesfield^^ does, with the Gacliya^ Gkliya or GanMla, are pure vagrants 
of the S ansi type. They are more probably of Ahir origin. In Kashmir 
they are said to he closely allied to the ordinary Pahari.^^ 

Gamela. — [Gamhela) A clan said in Unao to be illegitimate descendants 
of IlaliTOT Thakurs by an Aliir woman. They are said to be found largely 
in Eohilkhand (but the last Census gives them only in Shdhjahanpur) and 
to be excellent cultivators. They do not wear the cord or take the title of 
Sink and marry solely in their own clan.^^ Nesfield^^ calls them a sub-caste 
of Knrmi^ 

Gandharap. — (Skt. gmdlmrva^ demi-gods of Indra^s heaveU; the min- 
strels of paradise.) A class of singers and dancers found in Mirzapur, 
Benares and GhazipurP® Nesfield^^ classes them with the Kanchan^ 

^ Gandhi. — (Skt^ gdndUha) A distiller of essences and perfumes ; one of 
the occupational castes ; they are distinguished from the AUdr^ a dispensing 

^ Beale, Oriental Dictionary ^ sv, ^ Ibbetson, Fanjdb 'Ethnogra section 523. 
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iSmggistj a^3 tKe from wto^m tlie drugs are Loiiglit. Curiously 

enough the last census^ gives them only in Benares and Paizabad, bufe 
they are found in all large towns. 

6S.r§. — [Gdrnd, to bury.) A elan found in the Meerut division; said to take 
their name from their practice of burying their dead. They call themselves, 
Sombans Rdjp6ts finm Nagra Bambera, west of Delhi, whence they say they 
were colonised by Akbar, Sir H. M. Elliot thinks they have some Rajput 
Hood. One set of them in Saharanpur have intermarried with Sayyads. 
‘They are good cultivators, hut very quarrelsome. The native proverb runs- 
that a Gara is as great a nuisance in a village as thorns in a field ( ^d?iv 
^men Gdrd hhtt men jlidfiS)? 

GharSmi.“(<?/M-f, house ; hdm% engaged in.) An occupational caste of 
thatchers. In the Panjab they are mostly JJdmvars. Here they area 
mixed class mostly Chaymr^, , 

Gliaruk% — A tribe who live by agriculture, fishing and service ; found in- 
Hardoi, Khera, Gonda and Ghazipur,^ Nesfield^ perhaps erroneously classes 
them with the Chdm ; they are more probably a sub-tribe of Kahdr and sup-* 
ply most of our bearers^^ 

Ghasiya. — {Ghds^ grass.) An aboriginal tribe south of the Son river in- 
Mirzapur; at present their chief occupation is making a peculiar kind of 
drum known as mdndar^ 

GhasiyS.ra«“(Skt. ghdsa^ grass ; hdraha^ an agent.) The class of grass- 
cutters : most of them are Chamars. The Kharkata of Bahraich^ seem to 
fee the same. They are mostly Muhammadan Chamars^ 

Ghogh.— A tribe of rope makers in Allahabad/ 

Gliosi. — (Skt. ghosha, rt. gkiisJi, to shout.) The herdsman tribe : they are 
found in the Meerut Division except Dehra Dun; Agra except Etawah and 
Parukhahad ; Eohilkhaud except Pilibhit ; in Jhansi : also in Mirzapur, 
Eenares, Almora, Tardi, Unao and Bahraich.® They are Muhammadan AMrs, 
and one of the Hindu subdivisions of the tribe in the Central Duah is called 
by this name. Their women dress like Hindus.® They are notorious for 
dirt and stupidity. They are closely allied to the Gaddi {g.v.). 

6old,purab. — A tribe of excellent cultivators in the Agra district : they 
are said to he- Sanddh Brahmans and trace their descent to one Galib [sic) 
Bishi, who was married, some say to a low caste widow, others to Sukseni, 
daughter of the Chandralans Raja Chandra Sen, The Khairagarh branch 

^ Census Meportt Norih-Wesiern dPromnceS) 1881, Form VIII-B. ^ ^ Sir H. M. Elliott, 

^upjplemenial Glossary s,v. : Census JS,eporty North- Western Fromnces^ 1865, I, App. 7. 

^ Census Me^ort, Nonh- Western FrovineeSf 1881, Form VIII-B. Frief Wiew, 10. 

® Oud?i Gazetteer^ I, 506, ® Cenmis^ North- Western, Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-B. 

'^ Census Rej^ort, North-Western Provinces, Form VXII-B. . s Censits, A'orif/i- 

1881; Form VIII-B. 16^ 
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claim tlietf drigin fro'm Dliolpur, They are alleged to b'C In sdme way 
eonneeted with carpenters.^ > 

Crond. — (The name probably means inhabitant of Gauda or western 
Kosala;® according to Hislop Z’Oft^^a, which ir£ Telegn means mountain; 
according to others a contraction of cow-^keeper.) A famous race of 

whom the last census Shows only a few in Lalitpur. Lassen identifies them 
with the Kandaloi or Kondaloi of Ttolemy but Col. Yule points out that 
Knnialadesd and the Kuntalas appear frequently in lists and inscriptions as 
inhabiting the country of which Kalydn was in after days the capital.^ Abul 
Yazl in his Ahharnama*‘ calls them “ a numerous race of people who dwell 
in the wilds and pass most of their time in eating and drinking and the'' 
procreation of children:^' and Akbar knew nothing of them, but as “a 
people who tame lions so as to make them do anything they please and 
about whom many wonderful stories are told,-’-’® They were driven out of 
Lalitpur by the Chandels.® 

(For details about this tribe see J)esenftive Mlmology i Gentral 

Provinces Qasetteer : Forsyth, Highlands of Gentral India)) 

Gorcha.— A fishing and mat-making tribe in Kheri.^ Nesfield® classes 
them with the Chain. 


Gujar. — (Skt. giirjara^ Gujarat, the country of their supposed origin r 
Nesfield takes it hoxagochar, cow grazer ; a Babu® gravely derives the name*’ 
fro'm gojar, carrots, because this tribe feeds its cattle on this vegetable.) 

An agricultural and pastoral tribe in the western districts. They are- 
identified by Cunningham™ with the Hnshan, TicM or Tochati, a tribe of 
eastern Tartars. “About a century before Christ their chief conquered 
Kabul and the Peshawar country : while his son, Hima Kadphises, so well 
known to the numismatologist, extended bis sway over the whole of the upper' 
Panjdb and the banks of the Jumna as far down as Mathura and the Vin-- 
dhyas : and his successor, the no less famous king Kaniahka, the first Buddhist 
Indo-Scythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the kingdom of the Toeliari, 
These Tochari or Kmhan are the Kas‘geiraei of Ptolemy ; and in the 
middle of the Sad century of our era Kaspeira, Kasyapapura or Multan was 
one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 3rd century 
after Christ the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king of the- 
united Yfiehi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Peshawar : and from that time the 


^ 6-lossary : Cemns Report, North-Western Promnees, 

18t)5, App. 66. 2 CmmmgliaiB, J rehmlogical Reports, IX, 151, » J. -W. MeCrin. 

eXo, Indian Antignarrj, XIII, 361. ‘Dowson’s mUat,Nl, 30. sfiMwir 

Ayinri-AJclan, II, 59. e aasceiteer, North-Western Provinees, I, 351. ? Census 

North-Western Provinces, 18&1, Rona Ylll-B. s Sritf View, 10. » Censu's 

Reports, II, 61 ; Ibbetson, Punjab 
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^uekl o£ Kabul are known ns the great Yiidii and tliose o£ tke Panjtib a^ 
the Kator or httle Yuehi. Before the end of the 3rd centmy a portion otf 
the G'djars had begtin to move southwards down the Indus and were shortly 
after separated from their northern brethren by another Indo-Scythian wave 
from the north. In the middle of the 5th century there was a Gujar 
kingdom in south-west Bajputana whence they were driven by the Balas 
into Gujarat j and about the eUd of 9th century Alakhana the Gujar king 
of Jammu ceded the present corresponding very nearly with the 

Gujarat district to the King of Kashmir/'^ 

Mr. IbbetsoU^s description of the Gujar^ applies to the race iii these 
provinces. He is a fine stalwart fellow of precisely the same physical type 
as the Jat : and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes been 
propounded is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of countenance. 
He is of the same social condition as the Jat or perhaps slightly inferior^ 
but the two eat and drink together in common without any scruple^ and 
the proverb says ^ The Jat, the Gujar, Ahir and Gola are all four hail fellows 
well met."* In Kashmir^ the race is described as Aryan, ^^but their coun- 
tenance cannot be called high Aryan : their forehead is narrow : they want 
the well formed brow of the finer races. The lower part of the face is 
narrow too, but the nose has always something of the curve as is often seen 
in Aryan nations. Some I met with had lighter eyes than are common 
among the other tribes of the country, and generally their beard was scant* 
In figure they are tall and gaunt, in motion slow and ungainly. They are 
rather surly in disposition having that kind of independence which consists 
in liking to be left alone and to have as little as possible to do with otlier 
races. When however one does come in contact with them they are not 
bad to deal with/^ In these Provinces they have always been known as 
cattle thieves and as a turbulent race always ready for violence and out- 
I'age. Their conduct during the Mutiny in the Meerut Division illustrated 
this. Babar^ in his memoirs describes how the commander of the rear guard 
took a few Gujars who followed the Camp, cut off their heads and brought 
them in. The Gujar of Pali and Pahal became exceedingly audacious 
while Slier Shah was building Delhi, so he marched to the hills, and expel- 
led them that ^^not a vestige of their habitations was left. Jahangir^ 
remarks that the Gujars live chiefly on milk and curds and seldom cultivate 
lands : and Babar says^ every time that I have entered Hindustan the 
Jats and Gujar s have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds to carry off oxen and buffaloes. These were the wretch- 
es that really inflicted the chief hardships and were guilty of the severest 
oppression in the country, 

^ J^ay\jab IStJmography ^ section 481< * !Drew> Jummoo 109, sq* s Bowson^s 

MUotlVi 231-210. ’ ^ 303« ^Leydeifs 

. JBaiafi 294,' ' “ ■ . 
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In tliese Provinces they do not as a rule claim to be Eajpdts, but say 
that they are descended from a Rajput father and a Sudra woman^ who 
some say was a Chamarin.^ The branch in MuzaiSarnagar claim 

descent from Kalsa a Rajpdt chief. ThB Bdwal Giijars of Pampat say they 
are descended from a Khohlmr (a elan ■which has been considered 
the same as the notorious GhahJcar) : the ClihoJcar from a Jddo% : the Cha* 
mAjjan from a Tomar : the Kuhhjdn of Kairana and the Mavi from a 
ChauMn : the JPthmn from a Funclir : the Aclhdm from a Baryijar : and 
the Bhatti from Raja Kansal a BJiatti Rajput from Jaisalmer, The Gujars 
are spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper Du&b and Upper Rohil- 
Hiand and enumerate 84 different tribes. In Dellii the chief tribes are the 
Cham&yan, KJiatdna^ Khare, Barsoiy ChJioJcar and Bdwal. In the Duab 
Bv.luly Baisle^ Mdri^ BdtM^ Bhatti^ Kasamii, Balesar^ Bede^ . Jindhar^ 
jPUwdn, Batdr, Adhdm^ ChecJiiy Kedsiydn, Bamain, Kliare^ NdgT% CJiotJoane^ 
Badhdna^ Kmmu^ Bame^ KJmlar, Mdndan^ Kadakan^ Tauliar^ Gorsi^ 
Kandna. In Rohilkhaud BatdVy KJiubar^ Kliare^ JdtUy Mote, Surddne, 
Burbar^ Jmdhar^ MaJiainsi and Kusdne, All these tribes intermarry on 
terms of equality, the prohibited gots, being only those of the father, 
mother, and paternal and maternal grandmother. ^ 

Raj4 Lachhman SinV remarks that their customs and manners are so 
different from those of the other Hindu tribes that there is good ground 
for conjecture that they are either an indigenous tribe or the result of a 
union between them and the Aryans. In their habits they much resemble 
the Girdnya of Mewar who are a cross between Bliils and Rajputs. They 
practise female infanticide and not only do they marry widows but they 
take women of other castes. Raja Lachhman Sinh vouches for the fact 
that in the lowlands near the J iimna they practise polyandry. There are three 
main clans in Bulandshahr, the Bhatti who claim descent from Bhatti 
Rajputs and date their settlement to the time of Prithivi Raja. One of 
them was given the office of thief taker {chormdri] by Shah Alam. 
The Hdgri say they are illegitimate descendants of Raja Nagraj, 4th in 
descent from Anikpdl Tomar of Delhi, They date their immigration from 
Hastinapur in 799 A. D. when they expelled the aboriginal Bhotiyas with 
whom and the Gujars they intermarried and thus became clegi\aded. The 
Nadwdsiya claim to be Palmar Rajputs and came from Badli in the 13th 
century and settled on the banks of the Kalinadi whence they take their 
name. Less important tribes are the ChdncJd^ Ghdoray Sarondha^ Bddi^ 
Easdna^ Adhdna^ GJmnir and Kapdsiyd. In Oudh there appears to be a 
close connection between the Gujars and the Bais Rajputs.^ The Gujars 

^ Census Report^ Northwestern Frovinces, 1865, Yol. I, App. 9. 2 Sir IL M. 

Mliot, Supplemental ^ G-lossarg) m ^ Fvhlmdsltalir Memo.j 175, s^, ^Benett, 

vims of EcU Bareli^ 26, 
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had once a celebrated teacher Dayar^m who was buried at Jangs41a. His 
memory is still held in reverence. 

Giirhha. — The famous tribe of hill men ; there are a few in Almora.^ 

GwSl, GwSrla. — {S'kt. ffopdlaj cow keeper.) A Hindu cowherd or 
shepherd: generally an Ahir. 

H^htira, — (Perhaps Skt. Iivri;, to be crooked in conduct, to deceive.) A 
vagrant tribe found principally in the Agra and Meerut divisions and Rohil- 
khand. They are now proved to be a branch of the great Sdnsi tribe with 
whom there is good reason to believe they intermarry. They are the most 
daring and successful of the whole criminal fraternity, they come into a 
camp on pretence of selling fowls and ducks and spy out the land. They 
choose a dark night and their favourite disguise is making themselves up 
like a dog with a stick and blanket spread over their backs. They can run 
marvellously well on all fours. When they come near a village they send 
on their women on pretence of begging. Thejr worship Devi, but are not 
particular about their religion. They observe the oath on the jn^al tree. 
Like all their congeners they are very particular about omens, and practise 
sorcery. Their women keep love philtres and medicines, and occasionally 
kidnap children. They wander about under miserable sheds {sirM) and are 
detested by the people with whom they come in contact as they habitually 
steal any unconsidered article they come across, and do great damage to 
fields. The men are drunkards. They have some connection with the 
ruined town of Nohkhem in pargana Jalesar in the Etali district where they 
all assemble in the rains to arrange marriage and hold the annual tribal 
councils, 

HalwSi. — ^(From the sweetmeat halwd) The confectioner class. Their 
use of gU in making sweetmeats renders food prepared by them pure, but 
Barwariycb Brahmans in Gorakhpur will not eat food prepared by them.^ To 
the east their divisions are Qanapatiya^ MaclJi^aclesi, Kamujiya^ Maghaiya^ 
JBiirahiya, The caste is sometimes known as llltJdya or Mithaiya 
sweats.) They are strict Hindus but are a very mixed class more an oecu- . 
pational than a regular caste. The real still cling to widow mar^ 

riage, 

Heri. — See Aleriya, 

^ Iraqi. — fbe territory between Persia and Arabia.) A tribe in 
the eastern districts known also as Irdki^ ArdU or Sd/dy who are anxious to 
make out that they are the descendants of Persian immigrants. But in 
physiognomy and colour many of them resemble the lower oi’der of Hindus, 
and though they may have some foreign blood they are much corrupted. 

1 Census, WorthWestern FromoeS) 188}, ^ Buchanan, :Eastet 

India^ II, 465* 
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Some cofinect the name with ^arag liquor and identify the tribe with KaU ' 
wars. They are generally engaged in trade^ and are most enterprising 
merchants* They are not under the gowernment of a Panch} 

J&t , — ^An important agricultural tribe practically confined to the Mfeerut^ 
Agra ana Eohilkhand divisions ; they are very strong in Meerut, Mathura,. 
Aligarh, Muzaffarnagar, Bijnor and Moradabad, and in small numbers in 
Paruthabad, Etawah, Etah and Mainpuri.^ General Cunningham^ identi- 
fies them with the XantMi of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy 
and fixes their parent country on the banks of the Oxus between Bactria, 
Hyrkania and Khorasmia. In this very position there was a fertile- district 
irrigated from the Margus river which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale which'" 
he beheves to have been the original seat of laiii ov Jdts, Their 
course from the Oxus to the Indus may perhaps be dimly traced in the 
XidM of Dionysius of Samos and the Ztf^tM of Ptolemy who occupied the 
Karmanian desert on the frontier of Drangiana^ They may have been best 
known in early tinies by the general name of their horde as Ahcirs instead of 
by their tribal name as Jdts, According to this view the main body of the 
Jatii would have occupied the district of Abiria and the towns of Parclaba- 
thra and Bardaxema in Sindh while the Panjab was chiefly colonised by their 
brethren the MedsP Prichard^ remarks : The supposition that the Jdts 
or Jdts of the Indus are descendants of the Taetsohi does nofc appear 
altogether preposterous, but it is supported by no proof except the very 
trifling one of a slight resemblance of names. The phj^sical characters of 
the Jdts are extremely different from those attributed to the' Yactschi and 
the kindred tribes by the writers cited by Klaproth and Abel Eemusat who 
say they are of sanguine complexions with blue eyes.’’-^ Others have 
attempted to identify them with the Jdlharan a Eskatrii/a tribe : but in 
opposition to this Growse^ argues that their home is always placed in the 
south-east quarter while it is certain that the Jdts came from the west. 
They are perliaj^s the same as the Jdrttika who with the BaMka and Takha 
are said to have been the original inhabitants of the Pan jab. They were in 
the time of Justin known as Ar atlas {Aras/itra) or kingless and are repre- 
sented by the Adraistae of Arrian who places them on the Eavi.® Nesfield’^ 
disputes the alleged Skythic origin of the pastoral tribes of Jdts^ Gvjars- 
and AMrs which is based (1) on the custom of the levirate [Ear do) ; (2) on the 
worship of snakes; (3) on the identification of proper names. He takes the 
word Jdt to be only the modern Hindi pronunciation of Tadti, or Jadu the 
tribe in which Krishna was born. Ibbetson® says that it may be that 
the original Eajput and the original Jat entered India at different periods 

^ Aza-mgarli, Seitlement M-ejport, ,36. ^ Census^ lilortJi- Western JPrpvinpes^ 1881, 

VIII, 3 JiQ'cliceological Meporti II, 65, 4 ^^searoheSi IV, 133, sq^ 

^ Mathura, 8. ® Cunningham, JShiUa 89. " '[ JBrief Yiew^ 11, 

3 £arddb sections 431, 432. 
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in its history, thongli to my mind tlxe term Rdjput is an occupational rather 
than an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration it is at least exceedingly probable both from 
their almost identical physique and facial character, and from the close 
communion which has always existed between them, that they belong to 
one and the same ethnic stock : while whether this be so or not it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distin- 
guish them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the 
process of fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the 
smain resulted from the blending of the Jdt and the Rajput, if these two 
ever were distinct, is by no means free from foreign elements. But whether 
Jdts and Rajpiits were or were not originally distinct and whatever abori- 
ginal elements may have been affiliated to their society, I think that the two 
now form a common stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being 
social rather than ethnic."’^ 

At any rate many of the tribes in these provinces claim a Rajptit origin* 
Thus the JcHs ot Agra consider themselves illegitimate descendants of the 
Yadns of Bag4na, and have a tradition that their original home was Kanda- 
har,^ The Godha sub-division claim descent from a Pramdr Thakur who 
came from Dhar in the Dakhin and the Dangri Jats claim their origin from 
a Sisodiya Thakur from Chithor. It is undisputed that the Biminmdl 
Jdts of Bharatpur are the descendants of a Jddon and the TJiakrele Jdts of 
s^Chauhan: similarly there are many Jdt clans who have undeniably de- 
scended from Rajpiits by women of inferior stocks. Rajput princes used to 
admit Jdt and Gujar women into their Zandnas on account of their strength 
and graceful appearance. Some, however, do not claim Rajput descent as the 
Poniya who say they sprung from the jata^ or matted hair of Mahadeva at 
Mount Kailas. Hence these may be supposed of descent : others 

refer their origin to Garh Gajni in the west, probably the Ghazni of Afgan- 
istan. Poniya is also the name for a species of snake and this connects 
them with the Ndgmnsi or Tahshah Tod in the Jesalmer Annals 

shows that m.any of the clans are of Jddon descent. The fact that Jdts 
practise widow marriage disproves the assertion that they used to inter- 
marry with Rajpiits/^ ^ 

It has bean suggested that the Jdts were the origin of the. European 
gypsies. The subject is too wide to be discussed here, but any one inter- 
ested in the subject is referred to the following authorities — Edinburgh 
J Sistory of Sindh^ 246, sg, : Dowson^s Elliot^ 

1, 397, Rawlins, on. Seventh MonaroJiyi 298; Macritchie, Gypsies of 

Imdia^ 3, sg. 

jMncdSt 11, 19:7 note* ®KaJa LaeMimau Sint, 171, sq* 
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In the Nortl>Westem Provinces the divided into two great- 

dans called Be or Bhe and Eele in the Diidb and PachMda or Beswdla in 
Belhi and EoMlkhand. 

These latter names which may be translated %^ late and aboriginal would 
seem to show that the PachMda or Be Pats were a comparatively recent 
colony. This is confirmed by the known facts in the history of Bharatpur' 
which owes its rise to Chnraman Jdt who after the death of Aurangzeb 
migrated with his followers from the banks of the Indus. The Eele 
or Bhe are considered the superior of the Beswdl or PachMda and they 
almost everywhere practise female infanticide. Till very recently one 
division did not intermarry or mess with another; but now there is very*'" 
little distinction between them in the Rohilkhand districts/ and in the 
Duabtoo there have been instances but comparatively few of intermarri- 
ages. As a rule the Eele have no great objection to marry the daughter 
of Bhey but they hesitate to give him their own daughter. The observe- 
certain domestic rites which are contrary to the rites of other Hindu castesj^ 
and this is quoted by the Eele as an indication of their low origin. One 
of these rites is that the Bhe bridegroom wears the veil [sehra] while the 
Eele like the Rajputs and other high castes wear the coronet {manr). The 
Bhe moreover eat from earthen vessels which is more a Muhammadan than 
a Hindu custom. The Eele are old immigrants and Bhe new comers. 
In the Upper Duab they speak of Hariyana as their home. The name 
has been connected with the famous race of the Da/5 whom VirgiP 
calls indomitae. Their name is explained by Rawlinsan^ as equivalent to 
the Latin mdicL They were spread over the whole country from the 
Caspian to the Persian gulf and the Tigris. They ai*e even mentioned in 
Scripture^ among the Samaiian colonists, being clsssed with the men of 
Babylon and Elam, Strabo groups them with the 8aca.e and Manngeim 
.as the great Skythian tribes of Inner Asia north of Bactriana. Justin® 
speaks of Bahae qui inter Oxzm et Jaxartem non procul a limine maris^ 
Cas^ii habitant* 

Passing on to the minor sub-divisions those in Mathura are broken up 
into various divisions known as jpdl or got* Marriage within the jgdl or 
(jot is forbidden, and it is considered as among Thakurs a point of honour 
always to marry daughters into a higher ^dl^ sons taking their wives from 
•a lower one. But as a fact the marriage customs among the JdU are not 
very strict as they are among the castes which adopt the levirate [hardo)^ 
By this custom marriage with a deceased brother's wife is legitimate, but 
the most peculiar custom is that regarding concubinage. Eor without 

^ Cunningham, ArcJimlogical Surwg, II, 57. ^ Eaja Lachhman Sinh, JBu- 

landshahrs Memo., 171 sq. ® ^neid, VIII, 728. ^ Eerodotusj I, 413. 

« Ezra, IV. 9. XII. 6 : Beat M.im, 35 note, Eawlinson, Herodotus, III, 209. 

Wilson, Arima MUgua, I4I, sg* 
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“marriage a woman of any caste known 2 .^ dharaicM may fee taken 
tlie house and her children are supposed to be o£ the fatfeer^s caste and to* 
have equal rights of inheritance with his other|[ehildren : and not only so 
hut in some cases the child of such a woman fey any previous husband 
of whatever caste whom she may bring with her to her new home has- 
rights of inheritance in his step-father^s family. Such children are known 
as lainram.. The chief divisions in Mathura are Ktm- 

tel^ Ilaga^ Rdwat} Badhanti^dy Bahmwdr^ Godhe^ Bhanhar^ Idartvdry 
Surait^ Sakarwdr, Telinw^ Gathanna^ JO mar ^ Bliaraugar^ Gmir^ IlUheg 
JDendd) Gabar^ Clilionhar^ The and Narwdr who are so closely 

Telated as to fee prohibited from inter-marriage form the most compact and 
important body of JdU in the district : the former take their name from 
their original settlement of Noh Khas in pargana Jalesar : the latter from 
their head-quarters in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated 
from the fact that while they take their wives from the BachaJiras and 
other clans of the South, they only give their daughters to the Sinsinwdrs 
and other superior clans of the West. They of course claim descent from 
Prithiwi Baja : hut coming to later times they say that their common an- 
cestor lived in Jartauli of Aligarh* Perhaps they were driven out by Ib- 
rahim Lodi when he attacked Jartauli for rebellion (Dowson^s JEUiot V, 
lG4i.) He had two sons one of whom Bati Bao colonised Noh and the 
other Narw^r. The children of Bati Boo gave up Noli to their family 
priests and founded the villages of Bhenrai and Bajna whence they spread 
over the pargana : a descendant of the brother who settled in Narwar found- 
ed Barauth from whence have sprung the hamlets which now constitute 
separate villages. The Pachahras founded taluqa Aira khera of Mahaban, 
and thence taluqa Dunetiya of Mat. The Kuntel are found in taluqa 
Sonkh of Mathura,^ Bdw at y GodJia and Busdr have their head- 

quarters respectively in Taluqas. Sonklv Baya and Sonai, all of Mahaban/^ 
Growse^ derives Noh (from whence the Nohwar take their name) from 
Navardsktra ; the Sinsinwdr (the clan to which the Bharatpur Baja belongs) 
take their name from Sinsini a village near Dig. Growse^ names the 
following Mathura clans NoTiwdr^ Godha^ JOangri, Sinsmwdr^ Balimwdr, 
JOenda^ Lokana^ Ghatona^ Kmtely P acJihaudra^ Kuddf, Badhauti^a^ Gin^ 
ddr, GkenMr^ Gallia^ Punddr^ Okurel^ IlaJmra, CharoJ, Chaundaf. The 
Aligarh JdU trace their descent from Makkhan who at the end of 16th or 
beginning of 17th century led a tribe of Ten%a Jdis from B^putana 
into the neighbourhood of Mursan. He then married a woman of the 
KJioken Jdts who with the Brahmans were the earliest settlers.^ The 
JdU of eastern Aligarh are principally members of three great clans^ the 

^ MathuTa, Seitlemeni Me^ortf SSj ^ MatlmTa^ 321^ s xdem^ 36, 

342 .* milage lists x<^ssim« f Settlement ^ejport^ 25# 
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KhanM^a iii Tappal \ tlid ThaMfU ia HasangaA’^ and. the Tenid^ in Gori> 
Mursan and Hafchras, The Tmms acknowledge the MnrsSn Eaja as* 
their chief. Their location dates from the end of 16th century. The 
ThaMfel are the chief inhabitants of the Hasangarh pargana : and are 
of ranch more standing in the country/ The^y date' their ai'rival about 
1046 A. D. when their ancestor Bikram Thakur drove out the la^gMm 
Eajputs aiid who inhabited the tract. The Jats of Tap^ 

pal derive their names from the villaige of the' sam'e name in the pargant^ 
and are of comparatively modern date. Other less important clans are 
the CJhal'nky Umoat^ Pamvdr and others.^ Iii Agra the home 

of the Jdt^ is in the western portions of the district in the Patehpiir' Sikri> 
Agra and Barr ah parganas^ where they formed the greater part of the 
old proprietary body. There are but few of them north of the Jumna 
and none in the eastern parganas.^ The Sal%kla%% and Balain Jdts are 
said to have had each a settlement of eighty-four villages [chaurhi) in 
the westerd parganas of Muziaffarnagar.® Ill Bijhor there are three tribes 
Chaudhari^ PachMdd and Bemdla, The first call themselves Klioli Pd%a 
or inferior Bdnas, because though originally Buodij/a or GahUt Eajpdts 
of Mewar they have become since^ they settled here. The chief 
family of the Be^wdla is said to have come from Jhmd in the time of 
Humayun. Their ancestor Was one Mfiehhpadarath Who was renowned 
for his long mustaches and attracted the attention of the Emperor Jahan-^ 
gir. The PacJihdda are few in numbers and do not intermarry with the 
other classes.^ 

Mr. G. T. Lushington^ gives a good account of the marriage rites 
and usages of the Bharatpur Jdts, Their prohibited degrees are the fami- 
lies {got) of the boy^s paternal and maternal grand-fatter. In this as in 
many other particulars they depart widely from the Hindis system as laid 
down in Manu. The announcement of the marriage [lagaTi) is tied up 
with yellow threads (this colour being esteemed fortunate) i ddh grass an 
emblem of increase is put on it and gold coins, betel-nut, turmeric and yel-' 
low rice are placed within the folds' of the paper. The Chakar^ija is per-* 
formed by visiting the shop of the family potter and ofEeriilg up sweetmeats', 
betel-nut and rupees. The praises' of the instrument and of the m*tieles 
produced on it are chanted by the women, and the potter demands an exor- 
bitant present. The idea is said to be either that it is the weapon of Vishnu 
or useful to the married couple as furnishing them with utensils of every 
deseription. BJidtpaMrana, is the technical term for the bridegroom^s 
mother assuming the marriage dress given by her relations at her son^s 
marriage. The coronet [maur] has a curious kind of veil in front formed 

^ Idem, 32, eq. * SetUement Eeporf, 20, , ^ Census, Report^ North Western 

Provinces, 1865, 1, App. 9. f Mem, 37, ^ J. A, S, 1833, 



o£ gold thi’eads hanging loosely from the head to the breast which is intend- 
ed to protect the wearer from the evil eye. The rule for the marriage 
procession ijjardt) is that a bridegroom travelling towards the east should 
proceed on an elephant : if south in a hullock carriage [rath) : if west on 
a horse : if north in a palanquin. The bridegroom on arriving at the bidders 
house strikes or touches with a sheathed sword the ornamented arch of 
the door iforan), which has a wooden ornament or rather the figures of 
certain little birds carved in wood and covered with gold leaf, which are 
fixed over the door way leading into the marriage pavilion [mandap)^ This 
is a good survival of the custom, of marriage by capture. The return 
yisit of the bride [ga%na) may be altogether dispensed with by the perform- 
ance of the pJier paita or changing of the stools of bride and bridegroom 
when the Horn or fire ceremony is being pex’formed. The Horn may be done 
with the six holy ’ssfooi^y paUtB {butea fiondosa), {Ji'Cm reUgiosa)^ 

clihonhra [prosogyis ^pidgerd)^ dkk {asclejnas gig anted) ^ hhait (acacia, 
cateclm), onga {aclirpanthes aspera), 

Jhojlia,— a belly). An inferior class of Musalman cultivators 
in the western districts and Oudh, who represent themselves as converted 
Kajputs of various tribes. They are considered good cultivators, not being 
bound down by observance of festivals like Hindus.^ 

JuMha. — (Pers, J4ldh, juldhay a weaver ; julajulla^ a ball of thread). 
The tribe of Muhammadan weavers as contrasted with the Koli, Kori or 
Tdntij who is the Hindu weaver. In the Panjdh^ the Juldha is believed to 
be of CJumidr origin, but the former does not work in impure leather, he 
eats no carrion, he touches no carcases and is recognised by both Hindu 
and Musalman as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. In 
a word the Chamdr is a menial, the J%ldha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Juldha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Plindu term being TdMi, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily 
open to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli Juldhas, 
Chamdr Juldhas, MocJd Jtddha^, Bdmddd Juldha^ and so forth : and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men will drop the prefix which de- 
notes their low origin and become Juldhas pure and simple.^"' The Muham- 
madan Juldha^ generally object to the name and call themselves Manmm 
or orthodox Nurhdf (weavers in light), Safedbdf (weavers in white). Mr. 
Reade’^ says they have the reputation of being brave and united. General- 
ly at least in towns they are fanatical, eowarclly and pretentious. They 
and the Dhumi/a$ are said to have been the earliest converts to Muham- 
madanism in the country and are most numerous where Muhammadan 

* Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Gtlosmrgy s.m : Oudh Q-azetteer^ I, 601 : Baja Lacbh- 
man Sinb, Mlmdiihahr Memo,, 196, ^ Ibbetsoii, Paddh Mlinography ^ section 613. 
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influence is strongest. Many take ol SJiaiJcJi and attain tlie dignity 

o£ Ectfiz or persons who can repeat the entire Qnrin by rote. They are 
usually worshippers of Ghazi Miyan and his flag ; but this is not the case 
in Azamgarh/ where they haye one peculiar custom. One day in the year 
is fixed for all marriages^ a,nd all marriages in the brotherhood are celebrated 
on that day in order to save expense in entertainments. 

The Kori or Koliy the Hindn wearer caste, are found in large numbers 
in Faizabad (particularly Gouda), Allahabad, Agra, Meerut, Benares and 
Lucknow Divisions, and generally throughout the province except in Ku^ , 
maun. They have been connected with the ^<3^ race another derivation 
of the name is Skt, a weaver. They are proverbially a cowardly 

and stupid race. They have got up a lineage from Visvakarma, the archi- 
tect or artist of the gods; and a low caste woman named Ganeshi. They often 
by way of respect call themselves Kahkhami the saint who is said to 

liave been of their tribe. They are considered lower than Chamiirs, because 
they eat the remnants of Muhammadan feasts. Their branches are in the 
kipper KahkhanE:, Clmi'^Lr and Sankhlail : in the Central Duab 

Sankhwctf^ Malior and Ka^si. In Bijnor^ there are Hindu weavers called 
who are said to be distinct from the Kori, In Jhaiisi^ the Kori 
claim to have come from Benares 700 years ago and the KusUa^ a kindred 
tribe from Chanderi, 600 years ago. The Kori make the coarse red cloth 
known as Kkdruo, while the KisMa work only in silk. The Bungar or 
B'linkar [hivmdy to weave), another similar class, are sometimes classed 
as Eajpiits. The Balld'h are a small tribe of Hindu weavers found in 
Mathura and Bulandshalir,® The lowest class of eastern weavers is the 
BamtUMya^ who eat hogs and poultry, employ no spiritual guides or 
Brahmans, but worship Karn and Damii two deified ghosts. The Katua^ 
{hrtnd, to spin) are thread spinners in the east of the province. They 
claim to be Bais Eajpiits whose ancestors having been imprisoned for 
resistance ■ to authority were let go on the promise of their following 
the women's pursuits of spinning thread. The caste is now a distinct one, 
and the members generally wear the: Brahmanieal thread. Some live 
by shopkeeping and petty trading. The Panotiya of Eohilkhand are 
much the same as the Kori. The KoUs of the hills^ are Boms, As 
another instance of moroellement may be mentioned the Oudh BdcJMand 
{fdchh, the warp of a loom) and the KmtcMhancl [kmicM, the weaver's 
brush) who are makers of looms and brushes and are now becoming distinct 
occupational castes,^ The Bdngo of east Oudh are weavers and cultivators 

* SeUlement li^port, 147, note, 2 Baja I^acMiman Sinh, Btilands/m/ir Memo., 185 : 
iNesfield, Brief, Vieio, 6. ^ Census Beport, Western Brovinoes, 1805, Table IV, 7. 

^ Idem, I, App. 10. Idem, 1881., 6 Buchanan, Eastern India, I, 179. ^ Cen^ 

sm iiepori, North^ Western Form VIIM: Beade, Bootes, 31: Azanigarb, 

®Atkmgon, Mimalagan QazeUeer, III, 277, sq, 
QvM Qemm ^ 
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hud often take service.^ Tliey must be the same as the Itamjna of 
garhf^ who by their name would probably be dyers 

KahSr. — (Skt^ one who carries things on bis shouldor: 

Nesfiei# is apparently incorrect in deriving it from ka-ham^ water and 
hdra : a Babu"^ derives it from ha^ water : ha^ continue ; ra^ discontinue.) 
A tribe of carriers^ watermen^ fishermen and basket makers. 

They are also known as BMmar or Ihimaar (Skti dldvara) and MaJim 
i^]it^ maMlay a woman) because they have the entry of the female apartments^ 
carries palanqums and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
Bhoulders ; and he specially is concerned with water insomuch that the 
cultivation of water nuts and the netting of whaler fowl are for the most 
part in his hands and he is the well sinker of the Panjab. He is a true village 
menial; receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In 
this capacity lie supplies all the baskets needed 'by the cultivator and brings 
tvater to the men in the fields at harvest time; to the houses where women 
are secluded and at weddings and . other similar Occasions. His social 
standing is in one sense high as all will drink at his handS; but he is still 
a servaht; though the highest of the class.''^^ Traditionally the caste is the 
progeny of a Brahman by a NishMa woman, Carnegy^ says that they 
marry among themselves and with widows. Infidelity is easily forgiven. 
They settle their disputes by panchayat^ Notwithstanding that they are 
depraved drunkards; there is a kind of respectability attached to this low 
caste in common with Kurmis and some others of the lower classes by the 
higher order of Hindus which is not easily explained. For instance; they 
will take water from their hands and not from others who ai'e apparently as 
high in the social scale; and they will also allow them to clean their cooking' 
Vessels and even to make their bread for theni; though they may not touch 
it after it has been fired 1 Some Kahars eat pork.*^^ 

In Bulandshahr^ there are four clans— Tnlde^ Ttirdlie and 
KantJmvdl^ each of which is endogamous. They are very closely mixed up 
with 3Ialldhs^ Kewats and similar boating and fishing castes. In the hills'^, 
they have 12 classes which are regarded as gotras for the marriage arrange-, 
meats : the Bawduiy Glidnih^ Gariya^ Kliamdra and Ndtoar are all litter 
beai*ers and act as scullions and attendants ; the Bathma follow the same 
occupations and are also grain parchers ; the BMmar add to them the trade, 
of fishermen ; the that of boatmen j the Ttiraha and Bot that of 

green grocers and cultivators ; the Bdri that of basket makers ; they inter- 
marry among themselves; avoiding, however; the same clan* They will eat 
food from Brahmans^ Kshatiiyas and VaisyaS; and they worship the Paneh. 

^Eeade, Woiesi 33. ^Settlement Report, ^PP', Rric'f Vieie. 

^ Census Report, 1865, App. 53. ® Ibbetson, Ronjdb 'Eilmograply , section 617. 

^ Notes, 89. "Eaja Lacliliman Sinb, Memo., ISl. ^ Atkhisoii, 

Qmetteer, III, 450. ■ ' . • ^ . 
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Paiidavas^ Nur%an^ tJie Saktis, Giira E^m Eae, Dodiya Siddh and 
siidn. General Cunningham^ gives avcnrious legend to explain why the 
Kahars of Magadha claim the equivalent of 3| seers of gram per plough* 
The Dhotm of Bijnor appear to be: really The Ga%ul^ GanVy 

Gohjad and GmiMjja of the eastern districts are also comieefced with theni.'^ 
At Saharanpur there is a tribe of bearers who 'will only eat meat that has- 
been made lawful ijialcd):^ In tbe western districts the Jhkoarni or 
female water-bearer is exalted into the first place at the lloi festival eight da js- 
before the Divmli. After the house is plastered with cow-dung, figures of 
a litter and bearers are made on the wall in four or five colours to -which- 
offerings of vegetables, &c,-, are made. There are various legend<4ry explana-'* 
tions of tbe custom y Similarly the Barg{(jaf Eajputs [qv^ worship a 
KaJidnn at their weddings. Balfour^ notes that Kahdr is one of the few 
Indian words of which Ibn Batuta shows knowledge, 

KalwSr. — (Skt. Jcal^a ‘pdld, one who looks after spirituous liquor. Nes-’ 
field without good reason makes it out to be a variant of Kliairwaf, a cate- 
chu maker) [KaldL) The caste which distils and sells liquor. Drinking is 
one of the ancient Hindu eustonis. Not to’ speak of the sacred Soma, 
drinking fe referred to in Sakuiitala^ and Manu.® But in Buddhist times 
3?ah Hian®‘ says that there Were no wine shops in Maclliyadesa. The Kabvdr 
from his occupation stands in rather low reputation’, but they are acute en- 
terprising traders and very clannish. They are found all through the province 
except the hills and are strongest in the xlllahahad and Benares Divisions. 
Bijnor tradition speaks of a long struggle in times past between the Chan-' 
dhari branch of the Jats and the Muhammadan Kaldl^ who were probably 
very different from the present casted® The Iraqi of the eastern districts’ 
seem to be connected with the KaUodrs}^ 

Kam^ngar.— a bow.) A caste- of bow“ makers. Closely con- 
nected with them are ^k^ Tkgxvr or arrow makers. Both namus are falling' 
out of use. Nesfield^^ says they are an offshoot of the lyiidnnk, and that 
the Twgar women are employed as^ mid wives in Muhammadan families as 
3hd%nk women by Hindus. They are found in small numbers in Benares, 
Bijnor and Faizabadd^ In Bijnor they are firework makers.*^ Tilhar in 
Shahjahanpur was- the centre of the trade and was popularly known as^ 
Kamdn hd shahr or city of bows.^*'* 

^ Archoiological 'ReigoH, YllX, 100. 2 Cemus ie^ori, J^orth- Western Irovincps, 

1881, 1'orm VIII. ^ Kcsiieid, Mrief View, 10 : iieade, Notes, 28. ^ Shove, Notes 

II, 489. ® JPmijdh Notes mid Queries, II, .148. « Cyelofcedia, 11, 469. 5^ Wil- 

liaioas,- S&Jcwiiala, 154. ^ XI, 91-96 : IX. 237 X. 89 : lta.jendralula ifitra, Dido-Ar'uans, l. 

239, 390 :: l^ergusoii. Tree and Serpent Worship 139.- » BeaPs translation^ 55. Ga- 

mttemr, North-Western Provinces, V, 401. Azanigai-h, Settlement Teport, 36. 
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S!!aiXl1)oii.“(The name is populai^ly derived from Kai-aijihohj tte asseiH- 
Ibly of the Kai^ the royal race of Persia from whom the tribe claim descent 
hut there seems very little doubt that they are the modern descendants 
of the Kamhoja, They are regax‘ded by Wilford as the people of Ara-^ 
ohosia. They are always mentioned together with the North-West Tribes^ 
Tavanasy Sakas and the like. They are famous for their horses, and 
in the Ramd^ana they are said to be covered with golden lotuses, probably 
some ornament or embellishment of their dress. We have part of the 
name in the CamUstkoU oi Arrian, the last two syllables of which repre- 
* sent the Skt. dhala^ a place or district, and the name denotes the dwellers' 
in'the Kamha or Kamhis country.^ .Sagara would have destroyed them, 
but they appealed to Vasishtha, his family priest. He ordered Sagara to 
spare them, but to "put distinguishing marks upon them.^ They spoke 
^ language similar or akin to that of the Aryans, ) Alt influential, 
cultivating and land owning class in the Meerut and Agra Divisions. 
They have a Hindu and Muhammadan branch. By Hindus the q^^uasi^ 
Hindu section is considered of low rank, like the Tagas and the like. The 
Muhammadan branch call themselves descendants of the old Kai sovereiirng 
of Persia. When the Kais, they say, lost the throne they retired to India 
and called themselves Kai-Amhok. The Hindu branch claim descent front 
AfgWinistan. In the time of Mahmud of Ghassni some, it is said, were 
forced to become Muhammadans. How they came io move east is unex-^ 
plained, but some assert their kinship with the Pan jab Kshatriyas. They 
are both Hindus and Muhammadans, but neither are hi good odour with 
, the community to which they belong. They are generally independent of 
Brahman and Bajput influence and do not pay deference to the leading 
casteSi Like the Tagas . the/ are probably a colony of hardy mountaineers 
from the west. They are a turbulent, crafty, stiff-neck rUce, and as such 
more akin to Afghans than any of the meek Hindu races of the plain's 
of India, wherein they have been now settled for generations.'"'^ Under 
Akbar a Karnhoh general called Shahhuz Khan oommaiided 5,000 men and 
distinguished himself greatly in Bengal.^ There is a Persian proverb 
familiar in these provinces Yahham Afghan^ churn Keemhok^ Hum hadzdt 
Kashmiri (the Afghan is the first, the Kamhok the second and the Kashmiri 
the third rascal in the land)i This verse must, however, be very modern, as 
during the reigns of Akbar' aUd Jahangir it was certainly a distinction to 
belong to this tribe.^ 

Kamkar. — A tribe f otind chiefly in the Aiiahabad and Betiares Divisions : 
they take service generally with Hindu masters and have the reputation of 
being strong and faithful.^ 

1 WilsoE, VisAnu JPurdm, 194 : Ra|eii<lralala Mitra, The Ymanas of the SansArit 
Writers A, S. J?., 1874. XAem^ f ® Muir, Ancient Sanskrit Texts^ %nd 

ed^i ir, 355. Samthtinatli fcker ji, quoted by ifeajendralala Mitra, indo- Aryans^ JJ, 

186,' sgq,^ %oi4. 5 Ibbetson, JSUrtjdh iithnograjpJig, section 49S. ® Blocbman, 

Ain-i-AMarij /, 399. I Beade, ifotes, 20. 
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Kasidian. — (Said to be deiived from Skt/ 
very doubtful.) A general term for various kinds of singersy dalieers and 
prostitutes. NesfiekP classes under the name the BrybadyGcmdharafj 
Taioaif) Fa^ah and Fegpdtm\ The lasty also known as BM%t 
(Skt. fdtfay ^sQ. actor), is a prostitute and dancing girl : Hindhs generally 
say they are Muhammadans and mG& versd. They are a distinct clasS; of 
course ranking very low, but still having their own customs, which are 
rigidly observed.'*’ The women who dance are not allowed to bear children 
at all : the caste is maintained therefore by marr'iages with women of other 
low castes, with whom the men marry and who are strictly chaste. The 
children^ if girls, are brought up as dancing girls and prostitutes : and if malesj 
are taught to play the fiddle [ndTangi)^ the cymbals {majira) and the tam- 
bourine {talla)* The males in this caste are in an altogether secondary posi- 
tion to the women and are generally spoken of as their accompaniment 
[sangoit). Their technical terms 2 irQ—ndch is danciUg and singing together :■ 
mgray singing in a sitting position without dancing : gaty dancing without 
singing ; IJidOy the pantomimic gestures performed by the women with their 
hands : sang at y the ballet and distinctively for the men of the caste \ nay a Jca^ 
the woman in charge of the girls.^ There are various siib-divisions — Kmi^- 
gUwdli (those who wear hair combs), Ghmgruwdli (who wear bells on their 
ankles), EancJmni and Rdwjani rdina janiy Z> charming woman) whose 
Uame English sailors turn into Rummy JohmzyF When the Kumann 
force in loth century continued for a long time on service they took np 
with women known as KhataJmdU and eventually gave rise to a separate 
caste and to such a degradation of the military caste in Hindu eyes that the 
hill Rajput is now considered a Khasiy a ^ though he may have been 

descended from settlers from the plains of pure lineage. The present 
Kumann caste of Ndyah or JUiatakwdla is descended from them. The* 
offspring if a male is Ndyah (Skt. ndyahiy a leader) and if a female Bdid. 
In I554f A.D* Sher Shah undertook the seige of Kalinjar to secure a Raid 
girl kept by Kirat Siith. They call themselves the Bhdradvaj gotra and 
even wear the sacred thread, though only with three strings like the common 
Khasiya. They marry their sons to Rajputs • on a heavy dowry, but ] 3 ros- 
titute the girls. They are attached to the Sakta ceremonial and are, strange 
to say, said to be careful in ceremonial observances/ Akhar seems to have 
identified the KancJians wdtli the Kanjars whose men play with the tim- 
l)rel [y)akMioaj)y the viol {yalab)y the cymbols (j5d^), and the women sing and 
dance/'’ ® 

Karar.— A small tribe of cultivators and labourers found in Jhdnsi' 
Division and Banda, Nesfield^ without much apparent reason connects 

VieWy p. 7. ^ Williams, OuM Census J&e^ort, 108 sg. ^ Williams', 

idam. '‘Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetfeery II, 629, IIX, 448. . 5 Gladwin, Am-k 

II, 491* ^ Brief View yB, 




them with the aboriginal KJiainvdr {cp). Others would connect them 
with the (the o£ Arrian), who are described^ as barba- 

rians who live on the east of Bbh’ata. To Garuda is ascribed enmity to the 
people of Kiruta, which for this reason is called Kiratashin : and the 
name of this people also means dwarf Hence Lassen identifies them 
with the Pygmies of Ktesias and other Greek writers.^ Also see Kir dr 
Rdjjmts, 

Kasera. — [Kdmd^ Skt. hdnsya^ bell metal.) Brass vessel makers : they 
are closely connected with ih.Q ThatkeTa {p), one distinction being that they 
Qiould the alloyed metal, while the Thathera polishes and engraves the 
vessels. In the Panjab’^ the Thithera sells and the Kasera makes the 
vessels. They are represented in the hills by the Tamota or Tamta, who is a 
Bom. The Kaseras are found in the Benares Division except Basti and 
Ballia : inMoradabad, Shahjahanpur, Cawnpnr, Jaunpnr, Hamirpur, Klieri, 
Pyzabad, Bahraicli and Rae Bareli.^ Tvashta, the Vulcan of the Plindii 
Pantheon, was like Tubal Cain, the earliest worker in brass.^ 

Katliak, Kathik.— (Skt. hathila^ a professional story teller.) The 
class of story tellers, singers, musicians. They and the Bhdts say that they 
were created at the request of Pritlm, one of the kings descended from 
Swayambhuva, who governed India in the golden age. The Kathak appears 
to be of BrMimanical descent, unlike the Muhammadan singers, who are of 
Dom origin, and is a staunch Hindu. He is the modern representative 
of the Udgatri or hymn chanter of Vedic times. They wear the cord 
(janeo), and in saluting any one they do not make a bow, hut the Brah- 
manical asirhdd. They chant melodies before idols with certain gesticida- 
tions tantamount to dancing. They have also to dance and sing at marriage 
festivals, and their wives occasionally, but rarely, sing in public. The men 
are generally accompanied on such occasions by women of loose reputation, 
who sing and dance before persons of the opposite sex shaking the castinets. 
The caste is slowly, but surely, dying out under the competition of low caste 
or Muhammadan singers. ^ There are two divisions of them, MagadJm 
and Gautamigad 

KSyastk, KSyatk. — (Colebrooke® gives the popular derivation ka^a 
sanstitaky staying at home. Platts gives Kagastha^ situated in the body : 
incorporate. They say themselves that they are so-called because they are 
derived from the body Kaya of Brahma.) The well known writer class of 
Hindustan. There is great difference of opinion as to their origin. They 

^ Wilson, Visimu JPitrdnat 17$. * Indian Antiquary ^ X, 321, ^ Ibbetson, 

JPanjdh Ut/moyrapliyf section 637. ** Census 'Report, Worth- Western Promnoes, 
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aj.'o classed in tlie JaUmdla as Si’idras, and they are said to be sprung from a 
Siidra named Bhutidatta who was so clever in managing household affahs 
that the prince whose servant he was called him ;^dy(3! si! [ka-^a, a house, 
sthd, to settle). He had three sons Chitraguna, Ghitrasena and Chiti'agupta p 
and the present Kdyadhs are their progeny. This Sudra descent is fiercely 
contested by the tribe, who went so far as to protest to Government against 
the publication of Raja Laehhman Sinh’s Bulandshahr Memo., m which 
this low origin was asserted.^ The view that they are of higher origin is 
advocated at length in Kayastha Mhmlogy by Munshi Kali Parshad. Nesfield 
believes them of Chhattri descent. “ According to the legend told in the 
Skanda Purdna'they are descended from a posthumous son of Chandra Seiif 
the great Kshatriya King, whose wife had fled for refuge into a hermitage 
after he and all the other Kshatriyas had been killed by Parasurama. The 
life of the widow was spared on condition that the son to be born to her 
should renounce the calling of the warrior and take to that of the wiitgr. 
Many wear the Brahmanieal cord and take the title of Thdhiir. That 
they were not Siidras is shown by the condition that the KdynMh appointed 
by the king as accountant or secretary must be one versed in the Shdstra 
or sacred literature.” ** The tradition of their connection with the great 
Tilokchand, the founder of the Eais Rajput kingdom, is to the same effect.’ 
According to the Purdm Yama fulfils the ofiSce of judge of the dead as 
well as sovereign of the damned, all that die appearing before him and 
being confronted with Chitragupta, the fabled founder of the caste by whom 
their actions have been recorded. The virtuous are then conveyed to 
Swarga or Elysium, while the wicked are driven to the different regions of 
Naraka or Tartarus.^ Dr. Muir® translates an account of Chitragupta 
from the Yrihanndradiya Fmna^ which he describes as “tasteless and 
extravagant,” “ the dreadful Chitragupta with a voice like that issuing 
from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, gleaming like a mountain of 
collyrium, terrible with lightning-like weapons, having thirty-two arms, as 
big as two yojanas, red-eyed, long nosed, his face furnished with grinders 
and projecting teeth, his eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and 
diseases. ” Chitragupta according to the regular ritual is invoked at naeals. 
“After grace is said each person places either four or five small mouthfuls 
[grdsa) of food on the ground on the right side of his place. These are 
called simply dhnti or offerings, or sometimes Chitrdhdi offerings to. Chitra 
or Chitragupta; while placing the mouthful he should say ‘ Homage to 
Chitra, to Chitragupta, to Yama, to Yamadlrarma, to Bhur bhubah svar.^ 
After the is over these morsels are left to be eaten by cats, if there 

are any in the house, or together with the leaf plates and whatever is. left 
in them, they are thrown to the cows, or thrown out to dogs or other 
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animals/^ ^ Parb of the prejudice against Kdf/astJis rji:iy be due to the fact 
that, as remarked by Wilson,® they were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Brahmans. If other employments fail a Siidra he should, according to 
Manu, subsist by writing : and we read in the Toy Cart that ^4t is indis- 
Xmtably true that wherever a harlot, an elephant, a scrilDe, a mendicant, a 
spy or a jackass find admission they are sure to do mischief/^ 

Kdyasths are found all over the province except Almora and Garhwal | 
they are strongest in Benares, Allahabad, llohilkhand and Agra Divisions,^ 
They are usually divided into 3IdUi%r or Mdtlmra from the city of 
Mathura: Bhatmgar \ B or Srihiutab or SfibdstaJi 

either from Srinagar, the place of their origin, or Srivatsa, an epithet of 
Vishnu whom they Worship : SaJcsem ivom the ruined town of Sankisa in the 
Farukhabad district : Smyadway or Sirayclwaj wbicb means having the 
sun as his emblem-^ who are said to have proceeded from Madhava Nal 
Brahman and Kam Kandla, a dancing girl of Vikramajit^s court. Tliis, 
according to Raja Lachhman Sinh, is occasionally corrupted into Sitrddwaj^ 
which means a brand on the forehead of a person convicted of intoxica- 
tion or a flag hung out as the sign of a liq^uor shop/*^ They call them- 
selves SiiJcadtoijji or Scythian Brahmans : Gatcr^ Gomra or Bmigdli : AniM 
or Anvmta who are probably representatives of the AmhasktJia tribe who are 
called offsprings of a Brahman and a Vaisya woman : Ear ana or Karayi 
who are described as of a mixed class, the offspring of a Sudra woman by a 
Vaisya, or accord iug to some of an ontcaste Kshatriya : KuhresUo' or 
Knlasiri&hiha (Skt. hula shrestliin) well born) according to R4ja Lachhman 
Sinh means a family engaged in revenue matters in the Dakhin : Bdlmih 
or Vdlvdkt who perhaps take their name from the famous poet : Nig am 
(Skt. nigama^ the Veda, a town, road, traffic) : Unaya from Unao in Oudh 5 
AilMnad These divisions are enclogamous. Chitragupta by one legend 
had two wives —thi; first a Surajhami) from whom came the Mathura, Sale- 
sena, Kama and Bhatinigar sub-divisions and the second a daughter of some 
sage from whom the other divisions are descended. According to Sir IT. 
M, Elliot^ there are two chief divisions of Gaur Kdyastlis^ Khari and 
Nizdniahddi, the latter of whom are divided into Nizdmalddi proper, Brd&^ 
man Gaur and UUariya or Sliimdli, To these perhaps may be added Bhat^ 
gaur or Gmu'a Bhatndgar. Tlie Nizdmahddi are now mostly Sikhs, The 
Bhalmgar are, according to The same authority, more addicted to drinking 
than the others. Some of the Mdthwr division follow the occupation of grain 
parchers and are hence called Bhmgm^ One division of the same clan 
known in Agra as Baintdltm, Buchanan’^ says of the Gorakhpur Kdyastlis 
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that they eat meat killed by a butcher and drm^ liquor. They do not 
keep women as GoneiibineS; but the highest Brahmans will not eat in their 
houses and the sweetmeats which they offer even to the lower Brahmans 
must not pass through their hands, but must be conveyed by a Brahman : 
but a Brahman admits them without scruple to sit on the same mat with 
him, which he will not do to any individual o£ a lower tribe who does not 
happen to be rich or powerfuk The Khar a Sribastav claim to be higher 
than the ordinary Sr^bdstavs and call themselves Pdnre/^ The women of 
the Bhatnagcvr elan do not eat flesh or drink liquor though the men are 
more than usually addicted to both. The women hesitate even to eat out 
of the men's vessels^ Many Kdl/asths have taken to the profession (rf 
tailors.^ In Azamgarh the Gaw Kd^msth$ are mostly Sikhs and all the 
Gators are distinguished from other Hindus by permitting the marriage of 
collateral blood relations who are separated from each other by two or more 
generations. Amiong the are two sub-divisions, and VUara? 

There is a curious legend about the Gawr Kdyadhn in Oudh.^ The worship, 
of the implements of writing by Kdyasths is observed at the DiwdU and 
HolL Malcolm remarks that in his time in Central India the expense of 
the ceremony defrayed by Gove^mnient.® 

K6wat.*~^(Skt. Kaivarta^ who is described as the offspring of a 
tute by a Kshatriya or of an Ayogava female by a Nishada.) A tribe of 
fishermen and boatmen: closely alhed to the and MaUdh races. 

According to Hindu tradition a sovereign named Visvasphatika was to 
arise and raise the Kaivarta race to power. In Azamgarh their chief sub- 
divisions are SurJiaiya^ Guriya^ CJidi and Khildut. Another classification^ 
makes the Keivat only a sub-division of the Malldhs {q.v.), Carnegy^ says 
that they eat pigs, have ^mnolidyaU^ niarry among themselves and form the 
Xdj? cQiineetion. 

Khairw^r, Khairwara . — [Khairy acmia mUcIm) A small tribe 

of cultivators and general labourers in Bauda. They are apparently the same 
as the Mirzapur Kharwdrs, [q.V-). 

Ehairna. — A small cultivating and labouring tribe in Lalitpur who 
possibly take their name from the h^^air tree, Nesfield^ connects them with 
the Kliainvdr, 

Kliangar. — (According to Platts connected with hhcmllij withered, 
degraded : Skt. harkara,) A degraded tribe who work as watchmen and 
thieve : foiind in every district of the Jhdnsi and Allahabad Divisions 
(except Jaunpur), also in Mathura, Etawah and the Tairii,^ There seems no 
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i’eason for eorniecting, as Nesfield^ does, their name with the Kanjar, In 
dhdnsi^ they claim to be Rajputs and to be descended from Visvakarma and 
Ganesh, and say that they succeeded the ClicmcUls, They are now of the 
same social standing and character as the Bhars and Basis and their claim 
to Rajput descent is mythical. 

KMn2lSda. — tribe aMn to the Meds in the western districts. They 
elaim descent from the Jdion Raja Tahan P§.la, His son, Band Bala, is said 
to have emigTated in 1116 AiDv Hi^ grandson was Insaraj, whose soiij 
Lakhan Bala, founded the Khmizdias and the other four sons founded the 
ifadon branches of the Meos. Ldklian BaBs two sons, Sambhar Bal and Sopar 
Bal, became Muhammadans, and are the ancestors of all the tribe. The 
brothers were called Jclidn on their conversion : hence the name; The idea 
that it is really JcJi'dmzddaJi dr slate is not correct.^ 

Kharot. — [Khar^ Skt. hhafa grass.) A small tribe of xnat weavers iii 
Basti : probably allied to the 

KharwSl*. — [Khair, the acacia cutecfm tree.) A tribe of aj^parently 
aboriginal origin closely allied to the and Cheros foniid along the 

Vindhya and Kaimdr ranges. They are generally divided into MaUo and 
Mdnjh%^Q latter of whom have no connection with the Manjhi boatmen of 
the Gangetic valley. Dalton describes them as closely resembling the 
Santdh m appearahde. Their priests are and they •worship various 

sylvan and rural deities. The Raja of Singrauli is a Khanodr^ but calls 
himself a Rajput;^ 

KliatfeuiLna.— a bed ; Itmnd, to weave.) A caste which weaves 
the rope or tape hetting of beds. 

Kliawa* — A menial caste in Gorakhpur : said to have accompanied the 
ChanJidn Raja after his flight to the hills after the capture of Chithor, in 
Whose sertdee their descendants still remain as cultivators of their personal 
estates and confidential domestics.® 

Khokhar. — A tribe who in the Banjab are sometimes reckoned as Jdt^ 
sometimes as Bdj^uts. In Moradabad they are said to have settled at * 
Sambhal on their conversion to Islam by Babar, having formerly been 
Rajpdts and residents of the Bulandshahr district/ 

KMinra. — A. caste in Moradabad whose business is pitting millstones/ 
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S!!oL-^Tliere are few representatives in this province of the great Kola-* 
rian race. Some are found along the Vinclhyan and Kaimiir ranges in 
Mirzapnr and further on into Eiwar The tradition quoted by Sir H. M, 
Elliot^ from the Hariwansa that they are of Rajput descent is of course 
untenable. Those in South Mirzapur may be descended from the Sirgujan 
victims of Gond expulsion. But into the higdilands of Mirzapur they have 
been driven by southward as well as northward pressure. In the Ganges 
plain^ where they are now spurned as hewers of wood and drawers of -wateiq 
their sway was once wide and powerful They were, howevei’;, hurled south-' 
%vards across the Vindhj^a by an invading wave of Rajputs. It 

is said that when thus pressed they . v/ere reduced to the adoption of ^?l 
troglodyte life, their favourite dwellings being stone caverns surrounded l>y 
deep pools of water. But their last domain on the Viiidhy an table lands, 
lioldnaj some dozen miles’ south of Cliunar, was then, as now, a |)leasant' 
hunting ground, and as such it was at length seized and renamed Saktisgarh 
after Saktes or Saktesvar Sink Gaharwar Raja of Kantit.'’^*^ The Kols and 
Cher os have been identified with the Kikatas of the Sanskrit writers.'^ 
ISTesfield^ asserts that the’ir<??^ ai*e the ancestors of the jfo/f or doldha and 
Koeri, Dr, BalP gives an account df the curious pillars or menMrs erected 
by the Kols, 

Kotw^r. — A cultivating tribe in Allahabad, Mirzapur, of decidedly abori- 
ginal appearance. They are respectable people and in good repute as 
watchmen.^ 

Kuchhtod. — the weaver^ s brush, fastening.) Makers of 

the brush used by weavers, which is usually constructed of grass roots. They 
are probably connected with i]i(h Bom, In the Pan jab they are vagrants and 
outeastes;^ 

— [^'ki. ktlmlltaMra^ maker of jars.) The potter^easte. They 
are generally distributed throughout the province, most numerous in Benares,- 
Allahabad, Meerut, Robilkhand and Agra : very few in Kumaun.® They 
are, as a rule, considered so low that no high caste person will drink from 
their hands : but in some parts of the country they rank with the Ndi 
and JBdri in this respect. He is a true village menial, supplying families 
with- the usual number of pots and special quantities at births and deaths 
in return for certain customary dues. He keeps donkeys, and it is his 
business to- carry grain within tlie village area and to bring to the village 
grain bought elsewhere by his clients' for seed or food. But he will not 
carry grain out of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of 
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tlie villages and towns, in ’which latter he is employed to carry dust, maniire> 
fuel, bricks and the like. His religion appears to follow that of tlie neigh- 
bourhood in which he lives. His soeial standing is very low, far below 
that of the Lohdr and not very inuch above that of the Clumdr^ for his 
hereditary association with that impure beast, the donkey the animal sacred 
to Sitahi, the small-pox goodess, pollutes him as also lus readiness to carry 
manure and sweepings/*^^ A common explanation of the impurity of the 
caste is that he cuts the throats of the pots as they come from the wheel 
A flattering epithet for him is Frajdfmti or the second Brahma from his 
being a creator of inanimate figures as Brahma is of animals.^ The Kirmhar 
4s everywhere the priest of the godlihg Bddha Babu, the favourite deity of 
Hindu women and a representative of Brahma. His wheel is proj)itiated 
by women at weddings in order that the wedded pair may he as prolific as 
that instrument is iii ;p6t making. By one authority the KnmJidr is a 
cousin of the Kdyadli as he is descended from d brother of Bhutidatta, the' 
progenitor of the latter tribe. According to the Dharma Purdna the caste 
is descended from a Brahman and a Kshatriya' woman, but such descent is 
claimed by only one dan, the Chmikdniya Misf^ In the Big Veda fre- 
quent mention is made of earthen cooking pots'. Maiiu, Parasara and others 
assigned to a particular mixed caste, the issue of a garland maker [MuldMrd) 
by the frail dailghter of a blacksmith, the vocation of fashioning earthen 
pots.^ 

The liumidr is represented in Garhw^al by the Tajdi^ some of whom 
are from the plains and others Doihs,® and in other parts many are Hand- 
kiya Dorns J Similarly the CMnapdz of the hills belongs to. the Jgari or' 
LoMr branches of the Doms.^ In Banda the potter is also known as 
Kasgar and Mungler? In Agra there are three divisions classed accord- 
ing to their manner of working — Mathmya working by baiid, Gola working 
by wheel, and ParocUyd who are makers of ioysj^ To the east of the pro- 
vince their clans are Mag alii and Kdnaujiija^'^ in Bulandshahr Mdlmr^ Hat he- 
iiya and Gola}^ In the Central l)uab they are divided into Bardhiya and 
Gadhera according as they use oxen or asses^’^ : in Etah Gold^ Mathiriya 
and Mdhor, By another account^^ they have seven clans — Kanaujlya^ Haihe- 
Uya, BardJiiya^ Gadhaiya^ Kasgar or Kaddra and Chauhdniya Misr^ which 
last claims to be descended from a jBrahman and a Kshatriya woman. 

Kunjra.— (Skt. hunja, a bower.) The green grocer, known in Persian 
as Salz farosh or Salzi farosL The census shows them in Saharanpuiv 
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GawlipiilV Bfinda.; Azaifigarli, Mirzaptir^ Benares, Tarai, Almofa 

and Bara Banki.^ It is only an o'cciipational caste and much mixed, pro- 
hably most closely connected with KacliM and They allow 

widow maiTi%e. * 

Kurmi. — {KtmM) An important agricnltuM tribe, general all over the 
province except the hills : they are strongest in the Benares, Eohilkhandv 
Allahabad, Byzabad,- Lucknow, Sitapur ahd Eae Bareli Divisions. Varioiis‘ 
explanatidhs have been given o£ the name. Dr. J. Wilson^ derives it from 
Skt. KrisMi husbandry i Platts frcma Skt. ^ household : NesfieH^ 

from Kurmai the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, S|^cially Worshipped by thd 
agricultural classes. It may hate been the clan totem. A Babu derives’"^ 
it from 'k.o'omlJiee {Hc)^ one of the sOten hells of the Hindus P 

The Ktmiixh^ is numerous in the Bhdbar and Tarfii, ahd is represented 
in the hills by thd Smm or Shaun, who- will do any kind of labourer's wnrk/ 
but refuse' to cafry palanquin^ and similaf confeyances. Their prin- 
cipal occupation is mining, and the‘ reason they give for not carrying 
litter'e- is that all castes will hot drink water' from their' hands though 
drinking it from the hand of the EaMr? In the eastern districts the' 
Kntmu are divided into Saithwm or BdmtJmdr (who probably take their 
name, ’vi^hieh may be totemistic, from senthd, the’ reed grass . sacchar/im sard 
Out of Which chairs and stools ard made), (from the town of Jais 
in Gujarati, Bhelphor {ot (from Patna), 

Chaiiau or Chanclani and Akhanv&r, Buchanan® identifies the SaitJmdr 
with the Ajudhiyas of Bihar. The Goi’akhpur tribe are divided into the" 
Kanaujiya, Bdhnartiya^ Goyit and iaruhdr? In Shahjahahpur they call 
themselves Gangdpdri and say that they came from across the Ganges at 
a comparatively recent date.® The strongest division in Oudh is the 

Jai^wdr, who trace their origin to’ Kanauj, whence they were driven 500 ' 
years ago by famine.® In Balrampur they are chiefly of the Gujardti sub^ 
division.^^ Another elan in Gouda is called Khirasiya after the great 
KalJians kingdom. In Rae Bareli the Kharibincl clan are closely con- 
nected with, the Bais Rajputs. The laiswdr clearly a very mixed tribe 
originally the name of an udodior Jddon tribe, it has been adopted as a sub- 
division by the BanyaSj Chamdrs, Bhdnuhs, Kahdrs, Kurmit, Telis and 
other castes; In Mirzapur and some of the adjoining districts the Kurmiis 
take the title of MaMo, The notorious Raja Darshan Sinh of Oudh was’ 
a Eurmi. The’ Kurmi divisions in Azamgarli are Audhiya, Bhil^Jwra, 
Jaiswdr, Sanicatd,' Baintlmdr and Mal^ The last consider themselves superior, 
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and tkei'e is a proverb, Banal Mai higaral Knnlji, wben the Mai thrives 
the Kunhi failsd For a further account of the Mai see under Bisen B6j- 
fut. Their immigration to Cawnpur^ must have followed that of the 
TMJcurs and Maliks as they occupied most inferior lands. One branch of 
them is called //iameya after a Faqir Shekh Jhama, better known as Mak- 
dum Jahana Jahangasht, who about 500 years ago attracted individuals of 
several castes, Banya, Ahir, Kurmi, &e,, as his followers. As these partook 
of his food they were expelled from their own caste. Many of their customs 
are more Musalman than Hindu, e.g., till 70 years ago they buried instead 
of burned their dead ; certain mosques are attributed to them, and they 
Inan-y entirely among themselves having regard only to nearness of relation- 
ship. There is a shrine in Maswanpur, pargana Jdjmau, where one of their 
notables is worshipped, more, it is said, with Musalman than Hindu lites. 
They are curiously reticent about their origin and customs. 

Closely allied to the Kurmi is the Koeri or Koiri tribe. Nesfield® con- 
nects them with the aboriginal tribe : others derive the ua.mA from Skt. 

Idro, a cultivator. The Pandits derive it from fe, earth (sie) and 
a,ri enemy, as they are always working up the soil ! Dalton^ thinks they 
are the descendants of the earliest Aryan colonists in Bengal, the distinction 
between Koeri and Kurmi h&ing that the former are generally market gar- 
deners as well as agriculturists. Their tradition is that they were produced 
by Mahadeva and Pdrvati to look after the gardens of Benares. Their di- 
visions in the eastern districts are Magahi (from Magadh), Bangle, Banpdr, 
Kanaugiya, JaruJdr, Chiramait, BTiarn^ In Azamgarh the chief divi- 
sions are Kauaujiya and Turk or Muhammadan Koiri^ Their principal dei- 
ties are Bamkrishna, MahMeva and Devi ; the first is worshipped with flow- 
ers and the two last with animal sacrifices, 

Another kindred'tribeisthe KdchM or market gardening and opium pro- 
ducing class. They represent the Koiri in the western pax’t of the province. 
Their name has been variously explained, Platts derives it from kaksha, 
flank, an enclosure, or karslia, a furrow. Others from kdchknd, the term 
for collecting the opium off the capsules. Others connect it with kackhdr, 
moist low land which they usually cultivate. But there seems good reasoix 
to believe that they have at least a totemistic connection with the Kackkwdha 
tribe of Eajputs^ who take their name from the Kackkisd (Skt, kdchhapd), 
the tortoise which was probably the tribal symbol. The popular derivation 
is kahd ackekd because they speak so nicely ! In the western districts the 
usual division of the Kackkis is into KLardiya (cultivators of Jialdi or tur- 
meric), Kanaujiya (from Kanauj) and Saksem or residents of Sankisa in 
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FarukliabacL The last are also known as Ba/i^ahndsJii (or 12 months because 
they keep their land under crops all the year round) and Mnrao or radish 
growers radish). Hardly a women wear glass bangles and the 

Saksem those of lac. The three clans do not associate or intermarry. 
Another account gives the Each Ms as divided into Hardly a ^ SaJcsen-a and 
Lahlioiiya: and Muraos into Hardiya^ Rotiya and KachJmdija. These last 
are the most numerous elan in Bulandshahr^ and claim descent from 
KacJihwdJia Rajputs by a Mdlin or woman of the gardener class. The 
KachJidr of Bara Banki and Rae Bareli and the KacIiJma of the TaraP are 
the same. In BarelP the Saksena Muraos cultivate all crops and are 
good cultivators on the whole, though hardly ranking above the Kurmi in 
the long run, and the Haldiya or Hardiya cultivate turmeric, for whieli 
they pay the highest rates known in the district, 

Closely akin to these tribes are the Lodha^ who, however, hold a lower 
rank than those already described. The name is popularly derived from 
lodJira^ the bark of the tree symplocos racemosa, which is used in dyeing. 
Platts derives it from Skt. litbdhaka^ a covetous man, a hunter. A clan 
of this name is said to be numerous in Hushangabad and to be distinct 
from the LodM outcasts of Central India.^ They have six sub-divisions 
usually recognised — Raluriya^ Mathuriya^ Sankatajuriya, lakMya^ KluU 
viya, Faniya, They rank lower and are worse cultivators than Kurniis^ and are 
frequently found as mere wood cutters and labourers.^ Akin to these are the 
Kisdn oi Rohilkliaud with two sub-divisions, one of which will not grow 
hemp. Hence the proverb that a true E,isdn-^\\ not grow hemp 72.) . 
The Singliariya again confine their attention to the cultivation of water 
ov singMratrafu 

The Mali or gardener class, who are jjroperly garland itakers (Skt. 
mcilihd) are widely distributed, more numerous in the Rohilkhand and, 
xVgra Divisions, and comparativel3r“ scanty in Jhansi and Oudli, except near 
Lucknow. To the east® they are divided into Mag alii (from Magadha),^ 
Birmauf (or makers of wedding crowns), Randrasi) Kanaujiya^ Baglielj 
Kahauliya and Bed, In the Upper Duab^ their principal elans are Ma^~. 
thiriya, Phil Mdliy Kdchlii and In tlie Central Duab they are 

divided into MatJmriya and Bisadwar, They allow widow marriage like 
most of these allied tribes. Some of them are small-pox doctors and prac- 
tise inoculation. These are called Barskaniya (Skt. darshana, worship rt. 
drisJi^ to see). In Indian stories, as in European folk tales, the Mdli and 
his family often play an important part^ the hero being frequently the son^ 

J Eaja liaclilinian Sinh, Memo., 185. ^ Census JRajpori, Worth- Wesfern Wron^inees^ 

18^1, 'Form VIII-B, ^ Settlement Wefort, 61. * Ibbetson, JPanjah 

graihy, section 491. * Williams, Oudh Census Meporty 106 sq, Buchan.^, 

an? Eastern India) 1, 165. ^ Lacbhmau JBulandshahr Jfma., 186. 
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X>t tlie gtelener^s datigliter or else protected liy fcli^ gardener and Ms 

Hindus of all castes, including even the Brahman, the 3fdli acts as a 
priest of Mahadeva in places where no Gundy an is to be found and lays the 
flower offering on the liny an ^ by which the diety is symbolized. As the 
Mali is believed to have some influence with the, god to %vhose temple he 
is attached, no one objects to liis appropriating the fee which is nominally 
presented to the god himself; In the worship of these village godlings 
whom the Brahman disdains to recognise, and whom the Gt^sdyan is not 
permitted to honour, the Mali is sometimes employed to present the offer- 
ing. The Sdni (who apparently takes his name from Sdnndy to mix up 
’the chaff food for cattle) is a sub-division of or at least closely allied to the 
3£dli. In the PanjaM they claini Rajput origin. 

to pound.) A tribe of rice huskers in Bijnor: they 
are perhaps the same as the Kotdmdli {Kutnd^ to pound : to ruh), 

who are said to be grain sellers in Moradabad.^^ 

Kuzagar* — (Pers. huzah^ a water goblet, hdra}^ The caste which makes 
fine pottery, such as water jars, &c., vulgarly known as Kujagar or Kujgar, 
The Census shows them only in Moradabad.^ It is only an occupational 
caste, an offshoot of the KtmJidr, 

Lahera, Lakhera. — {Laly lahl, Skt. IdlsJidy the lac dye.) The caste 
makes bangles and other articles of lac. They are said to be al^n to the 
Kunhdr. 

Ml-khS/lli.*— {Laly the ancestor of the clan, Klidn^ chief;) An influen- 
tial tribe of Hindus converted to Islam in the Central Diuib. They claim 
descent from Kunwar Pratap Sinh, a Bargugar Thakur of Riijor in Rajpu- 
tana, who joined Prithwa Raj of Delhi in his expedition against Mahoba. 
On his way thither he assisted the Ihr Raja of Kol in reducing a rebellion 
of the Minasy and marrying the Rtija^s daughter i*eeeived as his dowry 150 
villages near Pahasu in Bulandshahr. The eleventh in descent from Pratap 
Sinh was Ldl Sinly who though a Hindu received the title of K/idn from 
Akbar ^ hence the name of the family. His grandson Itimad Rae embraced 
Islam in the reign of Aurangzeb.^ See further under Bargujar, They 
are often called NaimivMimy vM.dii is a general term for converted Hindus; 
The customs of the Naumislim. are a curious mixture of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan, as they intermarry only with Thakurs similarly circumstanced, 
maintaming the relative precedence of caste as among Thakurs and being 
generally called by well known Hindu names. But their dead are buried, 
they are married by the Glazi and they observe Mubammadan customs at 

i Stokes, Folh Tales, 277. , ® Kesfield, JBHef View, 15. s Ibbetsoii, Tanfab 
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Uvilh marrkge and death. They etoiot, as a rule, rfeeite th^ prayers or 
perform the orthodox obeisances (s«>V7^ At the same time they worsH^ 
Devi to avert smalhpox and keep up their friendly intercourse with their old 
caste brethren in domestic occurrences,, eating, however, separately,^ 

Lodha. — (Usually derived imm lodhray the bark of the tree Sym>ploco§ 
Vaeemosa^ used for medicine and dyeing : according to Platts from Skt. \Z?/J- 
dJmhay a hunter. Nesfield from loci, a clod.) A well known agricultural tribe, 
found all over the province except the Hills : weak to the east : strongest iri 
the Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow, Meerut, Sitapur and Rae Bareli Divisions^ 
From their short stature and uncouth appearance, as well as from their want 
of a tradition showing their immigration from other parts, they appear to be 
mixed class proceeding from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call 
themselves the ancient inhabitants of the district, and we know from the 
Turdnas that among the forest tribes there was one variously called Soclk^ 
Boclh, LodJi and jRoih, We also know there was a large forest along and 
below Delhi on the Jamna. These may be the descendants of these foresters. 
In the districts below Agra they are considered so low that no one of high 
caste drinks water touched by them, but such is not the case in the districts 
above Agra. Below Agra they work cliiefly as boatmen."^^^ According to 
Nesfield^ their traditions and sympathies connect them very closely with 
the savage and many in Oudh still prefer the rougher task of 

felling trees and making the first clearance of land to the tamer and more 
monotonous industry of tilling the open plain. The Bundelkhand Lodliis 
say that they came from Narwar 1,000 years ago; but that the original 
seat of the tribe is Ludhiana in the Panjdb,^ The Lodhm used to have a 
very bad reputation as Thags, but according to Reade^ these ill-eonductecl 
LodJms are different. According to Carnegy their traditional descent is by 
a Nishacla father from a Bliat mother. In Lalitpur® they are said to be 
descended from the hill LodJds of Central India and call themselves Thdhir^ 
They affect the manners and customs of the latter class and are turbulent 
and indisposed. In the Central Duab"^ they are said to have seven divisions,, 
KarJiar, Jjahheya, Banymi, Sanjcatajunya, Batmiya, Mathuriya and KMgi^ 
but the (qv.) are of ten ranked as a distinct tribe and called Kisdn^ 

They are looked down on by all genuine Hindu castes and are a dark look- 
ing, wild set of people. They are great rice growers.® In Etah their divi-» 
sions are Murid, Bihoriyw, Pccturiya, Mathwiya, Golra. 

LoMr. — (Skt. a worker in iron.) The blacksmith caste. 

He is a true village menial, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share 
of the produce, in return for which he makes and mends all the iron 
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implements o£ agriculture, the material being found by the husbandman. 

His social position is low, even for a menial ; and he is classed as an impure 
caste in so far that Jats and others of similar standing will have no social 
communion with him, though not as an outcast like the scavenger. His 
impurity, like that of the barber, washerman and dyer, springs solely from 
the nature of liis employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty one,^' but more 
probably because black is acolour of evil omen, though on the other handmon 
has powerful virtue against the evil eye. It is not impossible that the 
necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of cowhide may 
liave something to do with his impurity. Colehrooke says that the Kutmo.- 
or blacksmith is classed in the Purdnas as one of the impure tribes. 
He appears to follow very generally the religion of the neighbourhood. 
He is mentioned in the Veda.^ In the Upper Duab they claim descent 
by Visvakarma, the divine artist, from a Sundr woman.^ They are numer- 
ous all over the provinces, except the Mils: strongest in the Benares and 
Allahabad Divisions.^ The eastern loMrs claim origin from Kanauj, and 
they and the Barhais worship Visvakarma as their special god.® In the 
Central Duah their divisions are Timarvja, JUliya, ^ Bogvarslia, Qnrlia- 
Udi and Siyahmaliya. There is also in the Upper Duab a tribe of wander- 
ing blacksmiths, who say it is a rule of their caste never to enter a house. 
They connect this with the fall of Chitor,® and say they were Bdihor Rajputs 
who emigrated after Akhar’s capture of the fort in 1567 A.D. They work 
better than the ordinary village blacksmiths; The caste has, perhaps, some 
connection with the aboriginal Agariya, iron smelters of the Vmdhyas and 
Kaimdr hills. The Pala^fc^ of Bijnor and the of Moradahad 

seem akin to them and to be of the same tribe. 

Lolliya.-— woui) A trading class who barter parched gram, 
tobacco, salt and uncooked grain: for old iron, old clothes, waste paper, &c. 
Nesfield® calls them an offshoot of the BoMr, but they generally claim to 

be Bandas. 


Lmiiya.— (Skt Umm, salt.) A dass of salt makers and 

navvies, nnmerons in tke AUahaWl, Benares and OndL Mvinens : not 
recorded in the kills or in JUnsi.’ Tkey are k-own m the Pay b » 
Storisar or Belga, or saltpetre nmkers.- In Asamgarh" they are dmded 

into tlie SimUTwi, and Bind. They have “ “f 

claiming to be of CJaaid. blood. According to Nesfield- they eat field 

mts whidh they come across in digging, and the and S.«far 
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are sub-classes or local titles of the Imniga, The last ■assertioii is at least 
doubtful. CarBegy makes them out to be descended from a Chancldla 
father by an unknown mother. He says they marry amongst themselves, 
allow widow marriage and refer disputes to arbitration.^ They are excel-^ 
lent navvies and wander about doing earthwork in partnership along railways, 
canals, &c. 

M^lkhSua. — [Lit^ treasury.) A tribe in Mathura who were originally 
mostly Jau and Gamm Tliakurs, who have been converted to Muham- 
madanism by the sword, but who still retain many Hindu customs and are 
often called by Hindu names. They are classed among the Naummlim? 

Mallah. — (Arabic, mallah^ to be salt.) The class of boatmen. Tliey^ 
are closely allied to the Kahdr and Kexmt. They are sometimes called 
MdnjM (Skt. madhja^ the middle of the boat in which they sit), who must 
be carefully distinguished from the aboriginal MdnjM or Majliwar of the 
Vindbya and Kaimur range. They are divided into Malldhy M-wrv^a or 
3Iuri^dr% PanclMi^ BatJmm or Baclan?/[a^ Cliai^ Climn^ or Ghainiy Tiar^ 
Kuhoat or Ktdwant and Kewat. These are said once to have intermarried, 
but no longer do so. Their widows marry. In Benares they say Rama 
gave their chief a horse, but he put the bridle on the tail instead of the 
bead, and benoe they put the helm on the stem instead of the bow of the 
boat,^ They are said to be represented in the bills by^ the Bhmdr 'and in 
Cawnpur by the Kadlidr^ More than half the in the province 

are found in Benares: the only other divisions in whieb they are in any 
considerable numbers are Allahabad, Byzabad and Agra.^ The eastern 
3IalldJis divided m\iO Gonri) Bmt^dry Tirahuti^ay Kananjiya^ Stmya^ 
Manydriy Kewat and Chdi^ The Chai live by fishing, cultivating and mat 
making. They do not eat with Malldhs, They frequent the neighbour- 
hood of lakes and rivers and are divided into the eastern and western 
branches which do- not intermarry. In January they go to the hills to 
collect catechu {JcJiair). They worship the monkey god MahaMr, Satnarar 
yan and Debi Patan i to the first they offer rice-milk {7cMr) in October : to 
the second a mixture of cooked rice and vetch {urad) called plhdrdt to the 
third cakes {;puri)\ and new rice, coriander and molasses to Ifahabir. They 
cat pork and drink spirits, A woman who sins with one of her own tribe 
may be absolved by feeding the brethren : hut not so if her paramour is of 
another caste. They are thimble riggers^ ornament snatchers, swindlers and 
imposters.^ 

Maiilavi. — {MuUa) A'Muhammadan doctor of divinity who teacdies 
the principles of the faith, In Bijnor the title mdld is applied to a Ta(}a 
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or Banya converted to Islamd Mula or one born in the unlucky asterism 
of Mid is a common term for a Hindu converted to Islam. 

Meo, a resident of tlie cjountry of Mewdty wMcli lias 

been derived from minavati^ abounding in fish. The names Mind and 
Meo are in the same way possibly connected with tlie Sanskrit windy a fish, 
which may have been the tribal totem.) A tribe known also as Mind or Mind 
MeOy who are found in every district of Meerut Division {except Muzaffar- 
nagar and Dehra Dun), Agx*a (except F’arukhabM and Etawah), EoMlkhand 
(except Shahjahanpur and Piliblut), Cawnpur, Benares, Basti, Almora, Taraf, 
Kheri and llae Bareli.^ They are said to have been turned out of tbe Upper 
Duab by tbe BargnjarSy Bhattisy GhoJcar, Jddons and GaJilois at the insti- 
gation of Prithivi Raja of. Delhi. They again rose to power and gave trouble 
and were^ finally overcome by Gbiy&-ud-dm Balban. The tribe has always 
had an evil reputation for turbulence. Zid-ud-din Baimi^ describes tlieir 
misconduct in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Mubtlrak Shah waged an un- 
successful campaign against them, but finally defeated them in 1425 A.D.® 
But they broke out again in 1428 A.D ® The war went on till 1432 A.D. 
when they were coerced.^ Babar on his arrival at Agra found their leader 
Raja Hasan Khan the chief agitator in all these confusions and insurrec- 
tions/^® Farishta describes two terrible slaughters of turbulent Meiodtis 
by Imam-ud-dln, Wazir of Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid in 1259 A.D. and again 
by Balban in 1265.^ In the mutiny they and the Gujars gave much 
trouble in the Upx>er Duab. Though 5 claim to be of Rajpdt origin, 
there are grounds for believing that many spring from the same stock as the 
3Unds. The similarity betvveen the names Meo and Mind suggest that the 
former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respectable clans 
are identical in name, and a story is told of one Daria Meo and liis lady love 
Sasibadani. Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Buland- 
shahr a caste called Meo Minds is spoken of in the settlement report, which 
would seem further to connect the two. However, it is probable enough 
that apostate Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded many of the 
elans, as the legends tell. The Meos are now all Musalman in name, but their 
village deities are the same as those of Hindu zamimldrs. They keep, too, 
several Hindu festivals. Thus the Roli is with the Meos a season of rough 
play and is considered as important a festival as the Muliarramy Id and 
Shcihrdty and they likewise observe the Janamasthamiy I) mahr a and Bimdli^ 
They often keep Brahman priests to write the pUi cUttH or note fixing the 
date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu names with the exception 

^ Census Rej^yort, Worth- Western Rromnces, 1865, Table IV, 1. 2 (Census Report^ 
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<^£Ram, and Sinli is a freq^nent affix, not so common as Klito. 

On the or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon, in 

common with Ilindn Alurs, Gujars, fee., cease from labour : and when they 

make a well the is to erect a platform {chalutra) to 

Bhaironji or Hanumdn, However, when plunder was to be obtained they 

have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples, and when the 

sanctity of a threatened place has been urged the report has been T%m fo dea^ 

ham Meoyjou may be a God, (but I am a Meo). As regards their own religion 

Meos are very ignorant. Few know the Jcalima and fewer still the regular 

prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. Meos do not marry in 

their clan but they are lax about forming connections with women of 

other castes whose children they receive into the Meo community. Brahmans 

take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the ceremony itself is 

performed by the Qazi, As agriculturists are inferior to their Hindu 

neighbours. The point in which they chiefly fail is in working their wells, 

for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do not confine, will 

it is said, do more field work than the men : indeed one often finds women at 

work in the crops when the men are lying down. Like the women of low 

Hindu castes they tattoo their bodies, a practice disapproved of by Musalmans 

in general. Meos are generally poor and live badly ; they have no scruples 

about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the waist cloth 

{dhoti) and blanket [hamari]) not drawers {paijdma). Their dress is in fact 

Hindu. The men often wear gold ornaments, but I believe the women are 

seldom or never allowed to have them."^^^ Malcolm says that ir is hard to 

say whether the Mewdtis are Muhammadans or Hindus. They partake of 

both religions and are the most desperate rogues in India. Though they are- 

stigmatized as robbers and assassins, they are admitted to be faithful and 

courageous guards and servants. Their chiefs invariably took the lead in 

I’obheries on a large scale.^ In these provinces they have a legend that two 

sons of Raja Jas want had once on the occasion of a hunting excursion 

caught and brought in two wild cows. Their friends, taking pity on the 

calves wliich were left in the forest, taxed the young Rajas with irreligious 

feelings displayed by them in that act, upon which their father turned them 

out of his house. One of them turned a freebooter and directed his course 

to Jammdes on the country lying between the rivers Ganges and Jumna : 

and after making a great booty in slaves and property returned to his native 

place Mewat, which he eontlnned to govern in the name of his father. He 

had, however, lost the orthodoxy of his Hindu faith by leading a dissolute 

life and forming connections with females of different creeds and persuasions 

during the period he roamed about as a freebooter. His descendants are 

. iKa.lor1?ovflQtt,Alwar Gazetteer Panjdh ’EthnogranM^ section 
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says that the iWwra of IJppet Eajpdtana af0 
Hindus of the straitest sect, and not only do Hindus of every denominatioii 
high and low, but all Thakurs, Jats and AMrs vdll even partake of food 
which has been prepared by them. Brahmans and Banyas alone refrain 
from eating their food or drinking from their vessels. They will, however, 
drink water which has been drawn by a Mina, but not put it into any drink- 
ing utensil. They never intermarry in their mother^s ffot. except after a 
remove of four generations. The installation of the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
not considered complete urdess the ceremony of fixing the or mark 

of sovereignty is performed by the headmen of the two leading sub-divisions. 
'They guard the Maharn ja^s harem and are the constituted watchmen of the 
state. They do not, however, mix with the ’Banijar Minds inhabiting Khair-^ 
wara who eat the flesh of young buffaloes. Mr. J. Wilson^ says that they 
erect in their villages the standard of Sayyad Sdlar. The erection of these 
is the privilege of a body of Shekhs who are known as mosque attendants 
{Mtijmoif) and have divided the Meo villages among them. Each man 
annually sets up a standard in each village of his own circle, receiving one 
rupee from the village for so doing and appropriating all offerings made by 
the villagers^ The usual offering is a sort of sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs, gM and sugar which is called which is brought by the wor- 

shippers and put in the hands of the attendant Mnjcnoir who places it at 
F the foot of the standard reciting the alliamdu-illdh^ while the worshipper 

makes obeisance [saldni) to the standard. The Ehdnzdclas who are closely 
connected with the have the same ceremony. Accoi'ding to General 
Cunningham^ they reverence the local divinities of the Hindus, such as 
Bhaiya, a platform with white stones, who is also called Bhumiya, Chahund. 
or Khera I)eo. He tliinks that the custom of tattooing common among 
the women points to a connection with the lower classes of Hindus and per- 
haps also with the aboriginal Minas rather than to any relationship with the 
Ba jputs. These may, however, have been Rajputs on the side of the fathers 
while the mothers preserved the customs of the lower races to which they 
belonged. When a man dies his relations give a great feast known as 
.sJiaMcardna from the great quantity of sugar {skaMar) consumed, Gehe- 
ral Cunningham quotes the legend of Dariya Khan Meo and Sasibadani Mini 
to explain the discontinuance of marriages between the Meos and Minds. 
There is a common proverb telling how to deal with a Meo — EaUe Ut' 
^iclilbi hat or DeJcM tori Mevdt paMe gdli pieliM hdt^ i,e. in dealing with a 
Meo kick him or abuse him before you address him. In Cawnpur they call 
themselves Thakurs and adopt the clan names of Clandel and GhauMn^ but 
are dispised by real Thakurs.® A strong mark of their original Hinduism is 

1 S. G. Melville, in. l^orth- Western Promnces Census Report, 1865. '^Indian 
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that marntagos ' are iiot allowed within the pi'dhilitecl degrees fecogiiisdct 
by Hindus. A younger toother can take his elder brother's widow to wife^ 
but the elder brother caniiot take his younger brother's widow. Wild hog 
cooked in the ancient Rajput fashion is eaten, but the women will not eat 
beef. They worship Shah Madto and Shekh Salar, at whose tombs the 
children's hair is cut o2 and offered up. They seldom wear drawers, the 
women the full petticoat boddice and scarf, not trousers. Then men allow 
their beards to grow, but not to any length.^ Sir A. LyalP calls the caste 
a cave of Adullam that has stood open for centuries* With them a cap* 
tured woman is solemnly admitted by a form of adoption into one circle of 
affinity, in order that she may be lawitilly married into another^ a fiction 
which looks very like the survival of a oustonl that may once have • been 
universal among all classes at a more elastic stage of their growth, for it 
enables the circles of affinity within a tribe to increase and multiply their 
members without a break while at the same time it satisfies the conditions 
of lawful intermarriage/^® One legend makes the name to be derived 
from the word MaJieo which they use in driving their cattle,^ and similaidy 
when a majority of the tribe were converted to IsMm the remainder who 
preserved their faith were termed Amina Meo or pure Meos, whence the 
name if’Wia. Tod® says that Maind means the uiimixed class, while 
Mind is applied to the mixed of which they reckon twelve communities 
{pdl) descended from Rdjpiit blood, as T%aT) Jaclon^ ’Parilidr^ 

Kachhodha^ SolanJcij Sanlda^ Gakloby^^c, The Word according to the 
same authority means a defile or valley fitted for cultivation and defence. 
He also suggests that Maina is a coiinption of or mountaineer from 

m.er, a hill. Abul FazP writes their name Mewrah and says that they are 
natives of Mewat and noted as runners* 

All admit that they are divided into l2 p)dls and 52 gots : but the names . 
vary greatly and the ^9. goU include the General Cunningham® gives 

the names as follows : — Balot {Toma^^^ Eattdmf [TomaT)^ JDarmdr iTomar)^ 
CkMrJcildt {Jddon)^ Bemrot {Jddon)^ Bdldt [Jddon)^ Nai [Jddon)^ JDingdl 
[KaG]iJmdha)y Singdl [BargHjar)^ Kalem [Tomar), Pundelot {Jddon) 
and a tliirteenth named BaldJcra. This runs closely with Mr. Channing^s 
lists. 

MilM. — A Muhammadan tribe in the eastern districts* In Azamgarto 
they are the aristocracy of the Muhammadan community, and so called be- 
cause their ancestors were the class, to whom principally revenue grants 
[milk) were given under Muhammadan rule. They are the class with whom 
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we a?e most broiiglit in eoBte(^t, for they hold a good deal of landed pro- 
perty and from among them, come many of oiir native ofScials and lawyers, 
the class in this respect occupying among Muhammadans the position that 
Kdi/asths do among Hindus. They are, as a rule, inclined M indolence and 
are wanting in practicality. Their neighbours do not puthmuch trust in 
their generosity or straightforwardness. They have a proverh 
jme parde clilhi? Paithe du6r nikh MeVH (what does a Milld know 
of -the feelings of another? He comes in by the door and goes out by the 
window) . They are, as a rule, wanting in enthusiasm for their creed. 

MEughaL — One of the four great Muhammadan suh-divisions ; known 
111 Europe under the form Mongol, They are most numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, the seat of their dynasty. The word has now in a great 
measure lost its original sense of the Tartar invaders and conquerors o£ 
’Persia and India. It now is applied to the naturalized descendants of 
Persians as well as Turanians, and they are generally considered to he divid- 
ed into Ifdni and Turmd} They say they take their name from their 
patriarch Mughal Khan, There are several clans in these proidnces— 
tdi^ Qazal bash or bash {gizil, red, bash, head), Uzhak, Turk, Kai^ 

Chak, Tajik, In the Pan jab the two main tribes are ClmgUai and JBarld,^ 
Some of these, especially the ChugUdiy mq by the Bhatti Jddons 

to have descended from them when they were rulers of Ghazni and Zaba- 
listan. The chief tribe is ChugJitdi to which the last imperial family 
belonged. The IhojJia {qv) also call themselves Mughal ^ but they are sup- 
posed to be the slaves of ' Mughals or low caste Hindus converted to Islam 
by some Mughal nobleman. They are not suffered to intermarry with the 
Eajput Musalmans or with any of the pure Muhammadan tribes.^ 

MlijSrWir. — The hereditary guardians of Muhammadan shrines, who are 
in some places coming to be reckoned as a separate caste. 

HgiO. — (Skt. ndpitai) The barber when a Hindu ; when a Musal- 
man he is called IlaJJdm : he is a village menial who shaves, shampoos, 
prepares tobacco for and attends on guests *. He is the hereditary hearer 
of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of auspicious 
events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings and 
the like. News of death is never carried by him, however, but always by 
a Gkuhra. He forms, moreover, in company with a Bruhmaii the embassy 
sent to conclude betrothal, and he is generally the agency through which 
the preliminaries of match making are conducted. At wedding ceremonies 
too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the Br^ihman himself, 
and on all these occasions he receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country and generally.performs circumcision. Notwithstanding 

Census Beportt ^6:'" Ibhetson^ Pmijdb section 

S07. ^ Buju. Lacliliiuan Sinh, Bulmdshahr Memo., 101, .9g'. 
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all this/ he IS one o£ the impure castes^ standing much on the same lerel 
as the washerman, far above the Chamar and somewhat below the Lohdr, for 
his occupation as a barber proper is considered degrading// 
tribes have their own barbers and the barbers of Europeans are usually- 
Muhammadans. They are^ known as a caste of great 

^^The cutting off of the birth hair is believed to remove the last trace 
of the congenital taint inherited from the mother^s womb. He shaves the' 
hair and pares the nails of the dead preparatory to cremation. He shaves 
the head of the man who lights the funeral pyre : and ten days later he 
shaves the heads of all the members of the family. The barber comes 
from Vedik times. The JBeda^ says Sharpen us like the razor in the hands 
of the barber^^ and driven by the wind, Agni shaves the hair of the earth 
like a barber shaving a beard.-^^ TJpdlitlie barber was the first propounder of 
the ecclesiastical law of the Buddhist church.^ The Jarrah or leech, the 
ImJchdrciy leech applier, and the Kdmiailiya or ear cleaner are nearly the same 
as the barber. Their occupations are now becoming distinct, and they are 
o,n the way to become separate castes. In the hills^ they have their gotra^ 
like the better classes and belong to the Ghdnwaly Kdsyapa and Bhiradwdu 
They eat from the hands of the three upper classes, but these will not in 
return take water from them. To the east® they are divided into Ajndldya^ 
Mctghaiya^ KoLnanjiya^ BiaMitQ (who will not marry widows) and Bnhdstm^ 
In the Central Duab their divisions are Snbmtav^ BanlJiern, 

The MaMwah do ear-cleaning and cupping which is performed with a cow^s 
horn which has a hole at the pointed end through which they exhaust the air. 
They are not migratory, and are settled chiefly in large cities where they 
practise as a low order of quack doctors.'^ 

HS/ik. — (Skt, NdyaJca^ a leader.) A tribe said to consist of cultivators^, 
traders and prostitutes, and to he found in Gorakhpur, Basti, Azamgarh, 
Muzaffarnagar, Biilandshahr, Tarai and Almora.® In this computation 
various tribes seem to have been mixed up. Smkk a term for some B mg dr as ^ 
g.t?., who have adopted a settled life ; and for certain classes of prostitutes' 
included under Nat and Kanchan^ qgv^ 

N^nakpanthL— (Followers of the saint A class of Sikhs also 

known as Sajliddri, They are distinguished by no outward sign, have no 
peculiar customs or observances and though they reverence the granth, and 
above all the memory of their gum, have but little to distinguish them from 
any other Hindu sect except a slight laxity In the manner of caste observances. 

^ Ibbetson, JPavJdh Mlnograflg^ section 62o. Nesfield, View, 42. • 

® Wilson, Jligveda, IV, 233: X, 142-4: Eajendralala Mifcra, 219, *01- 

^enbersT, Life of Buddha, 159; Spence Hardy, Bastem MonacUsm, 238. « Atkin- 
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liave a fom o£ baptism known as the char an whicli; bow- 

€ver, is seldom used. They do not wear the hair long, or ^use any of the 
outward signs of the Singh^ nor do they abstain from the use of tobacco j 
and they are sometimes called or shaven Sikhs. They are of course 

quite distinct from the N&wafcpantUs^ a Hindu sect lately founded by a 
Brahman of the name of Dedh Rae and his paramour Nanti^ which has 
made some progress in Giirgaon, Ilissar and Rohtak.^ 

ISfalband. — [Na^, a horse shoe, 6^?2<d/£astening.) The class of black- 
smith farriers, shown in the last census^ only in Etah and Basti. The class 
purely occupational and contains different elements. 

3 T^nhS,i. — [Nmi, bread, Idi, baking.) The class of Muhammadan 

bakers, 

IT'at, — (Skt. Nata^ a dancer.) The tribe of so called gypsy dancers,, 
acrobats and prostitutes. Traditionally they are descended from a degraded 
Kshatriya by a woman of the second class. There are numerous tribes 
which appear closely connected with or analogous to them, such as the 
.following:-— 

' ( 1 ) Bdzigar. — ^This is a Persian word meaning he who does play^^ 

^dzi)^ and is applied to jugglers and acrobats, Some say that 
the Bdzigar is a tumbler and the ISI'at a rope dancer ; others that 
the Bdzigar is a Juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Kat is 
only the latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher 
ranks of the profession may call themselves by the Persian name ; 
others again say that among the Nats the males only, but among 
the Bdzigars both sexes, perform. On the whole it is perhaps 
more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong and Bdzigar an occupational term.'^^ ^ 

(2) The Karnatah^ who by their name would be of southern origin and 
are described as rope dancers, found in every district of the Rae 
Bareli Division and Earukhabad, Mainpuri, Etawah, Budaun, 
Bareilly, Sliahjahanpur, Cawnpur, Banda, Allahabad, Benares, 
Jh^nsi, Gonda, Hardoi and Klieri. They are perhaps the same as 
the Nataliy a small tribe of dancers shown only in Meerut.^ 

(3) The Brijhdsi or resi^gnts of Mathura or* Brij are shown In every 

district of Sitapur, Lucknow and Eyzabad Divisions : in Mainpuri, 
Etawah, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Eatehpur, Bailia, Jalaun and 
Rae Bareli.^ 

® Ibbetisoii, MMogmphy^ section 264; G-azetteer, Worih- Western FrotUiees^ 

' IV, 564, ??!?' ^Census Meporty IBSl, Form VIII-B. ® Ibbetsoii, J?anjdh 
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(4) The or snakemen A small tribe of snake 

eliarmers sliown in Mathnra; Faimkkabacb Etak; Bijnor^ Morad- 
abad/ Banda, Azamgarb, Benares^ Gorakbjmr, Gliazipnr/ Tarju^ 
Kheri and Eyzabad;^ 

(5) The Bddi^ found in small numbers in Eijnor and Miizaffarnagar^^ 
who liye by cnltiyating^ dancing and singing.^ 

(6) The Si^dr KJimvwa or jackal eaterS;,! jungle gipsies of iN'orth Oudh.^ 
One of the earliest account of the Nats or JBazigars is given by Captain 

David Eichardson.^ He describes them as divided into seven classes — Clidri^ 
Atliilmiyay Bhainsa^ Bdflaiiy Kalhur^ BorJdni and Gangwdr^ but the 
difference seems only* in name, for they live together and intermarry as one 
people : they say they are descended from four brothers of the same family. 
They profess to be Musalmans, undergo circumcision and at their weddings 
and burials a Qazi or a Mulla attends to read the service. Thus far and 
no further are they Musalmans. They employ a Brahman who is supposed 
to be an adept in astrology to fix a name for their children, whom they per- 
mit to remain at the breast till five or six years of age. In the neighbour- 
hood of Ghazipur about 300 years ago there were four brothers named Sa^ 
Sammtila, Ghundra and Mulla, who separated — Sd to the east, Sammula to 
the west, Gundra to the north and Mulla to the south. Hence their tribes.-^^ 

Captain Eichardson gives a specimen of their patois, most of which consists 
of mere inversions of syllables : fire, • bamboo, nans {bans) | 

remembrance, hodcl {ydcl ) : age, jko?nr {tomr) ; search, mldsli (talds/i) j India, 
Mndnstd^h {Eindnstmi) ^heggav, mgif {fapr) and so on. On fear of ill 
Kali is invoked. They inter their dead and the only ceremony is 
getting drunk. As regards marriage, all parties being agreed they assem- 
ble at the bidders house between 9 and 10 p.m. The bridegroom, accom- 
panied by all his relations, male and female, places himself near the 
door, close to w^hich are fixed four plantain trees forming a square large 
enough to contain the company. He calls out with a loud voice Give me 
my bride.^'^ The brother or some such relation guards the door and 
prevents his entrance, nay rudely pushes him away. The laugh is now 
general against the poor bridegroom and many are the jokes played upon 
him. He makes other attempts to enter, calling his hride, and finally sits 
down in a corner of the square and laments his fate. The others then 
intercede for him, and the guardian of the. door brings out the girl saying 
Here is your bride : behave kindly to her : she also receives an exhorta- 
tion to conduct herself like a good and obedient wife. The bridegroom 
now taking a little red powder which is prepared for the occasion makes a 
marie with it on her forehead, calling out This woman is my wedded 

^ Cenms. Be^ort, Western Provinces, 1881, Perm VIII-B, ^ Oudk 
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wi£e/^ The bride also marks the bridegroom^s face, repeating at the same 
time This man is my husband/^ They sit down together and the com- 
pany arrange themselves in a circle and all get drunk. The bridegroom 
and the women then convey the bride to the house, where the mothers of 
the bridegroom and bride are present, neither of them being allowed to 
appear before liim on this night. The bridegroom then rejoins the company 
in the square and drinking goes on. Next morning theparty starts for the 
bridegroom^s house. The dowry is given and the bride and bridegroom 
with their little fingers joined lead the way. Before the bridegroom^s house 
stands an earthen pot filled with .water, in which is placed a [small fresh 
^branch of a mango tree, which is intended as an emblem of plenty. The 
mother then comes forward with a sieve containing a rupee, some unhusked 
rice, paint and cluh grass. This she waves round each of their heads and 
touches their foreheads with it. This is called loairna. The bride is then 
made over to her mother-in-law and the party commences drinking. 

Nats will eat anything hut garlic and beef, but sometimes drink to 
excess. The women possess the secret of love philtres and are consulted 
by women as to lucky or unlucky days, the ailments of children and their 
supposed affection by witchcraft or the evil eye. They also make jDatcb. 
work quilts very cleverly, which they sell. Some of them embroider saddle 
cloths and make up boddices for females. When the women sing they are 
invariably seated.^ They have a strong aboriginal element amongst them in 
demon and snake worship, and in peculiar and secret ceremonies to which 
they attribute their success as performers : animals and fowls are sacrificed. 
The best looking girls are chosen as performers. They are not married 
except to a dagger and usually become courtesans, being instructed in danc- 
ing and singing. 

In later life they become concubines of men of the tribe or contract 
second class marriages with them : but some females are always set apart 
for regular marriage, and if a performing girl should bear a child she is at 
once withdrawn from performance. Such a proof of her fertility is too 
valuable to be wasted. Though they profess to be Hindus and for the most 
part bear Hindu names, yet Muhammadan names are not unknown among 
them, and they are all votaries of some Muhammadan saint, of whom Shah 
Madar is perhaps the greatest. They observe some Muhammadan ceremo- 
nies, but do not practise circumcision, nor employ Brahmans at marriages, 
which are carried out by their own elders.® One special business of their 
women is physic, cupping, palmistry, removing worms from decayed teeth 
and tattooing Hindu women. ^^They usually sally out in the morning 
with a quantity of herbs and dried birds and, begging from door to door, 
^ of Lidiat II, X05t ® Xdemj III, 194 
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oiler tlieir services geiierall}?' to the females only, in the cure of whose ailments 
they pretend to have a peculiar knowledge. Should it happen that they 
do not return before the jackal^s cry is heard in the evening their fidelity is 
suspected and they subject themselves to the displeasure of their husbands 
and are punished accordingly. A fault of that nature committed with any 
one not of their caste is an unpardonable crime/^^ They are possibly one 
of the many various Indian elements out of which the gypsy races of 
Europe have been recruited, and Sir R. Burton^s^ argument, that they cannot 
be connected with the Gypsies as they are utterly unaccustomed to horse 
dealing and cattle breeding or poultry plundering, is deprived of much 
of its force by the fact that in various parts of the .provinces, as in Mirza-'" 
j)ur, they are clever professional cattle dealers. 

The Nata dancers or buffoons are mentioned in the MaMlMrata as at 
the Swayamvara of Draupadi.^ Dancing girls were most carefully trained 
in medisfival India.^ 

About the time of Alexander’s invasion jugglery and sleight of hand were 
one of the chief Indian amusements.^ Babar says The Hindustani sleight 
of hand men do several feats which I never saw performed by those of other 
countries.”^ ■ ' 


The curious tolerance to the courtesan class has prevailed from very early 
times. Ambapata was a noted courtesan of Visala J The princess Salawati 
was appointed courtesan, and the price of her embrace was fixed at 2,000 
masuraiis.® It is also noted in Buddhistic times that it was the custom of 
courtesans not to make known that they were pregnant, and when the child 
was born it was brought up in private, but if it was a boy it was taken to 
the forests and exposed. The high consideration paid to -prostitutes is noted 
in the Dabistdn.^ This, it has been supposed, is intelligible only on the 
supposition that promiscuous intercourse was the aboriginal and long recog- 
nised custom of the tribe/^ Traditionally, dancing girls are under the 
protection of Vishnu, as one of them was hospitable to him when every one 
else refused to receive him on his travels.!^ 


The patron saint of the tribe is the celebrated musician Tansen, who was 
a native of Patna and a disciple' of the famous Haridds Giisayan, of Brin- 
daban. lie went to Akbar’s Court, became a Muhammadan and is buried at 
Gwalior. It is said that he used to listen to the men at the well and appro- 
priate their melodies. His contemporary and rival, Brij Baiila-, could split 

J Captain Uichardson, Asiaiio Mesearcles^ supra. 2 Aeademu. 2nh 1 
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a rock wltli a single note. He is said to haye leaniect his bass froni tite 
creaking o£ the flour mill. Tsinsen is said to have died in the 3ith year 
of Akbar^s reign. It is believed that chewing the leaves of tlie tree over his 
tomb gives an astonishing melody to the voice^ and singing girls make pil- 
grimages there for this purpose.^ 

W such a mixed tribe as the Nats the descriptions of their sub- 
divisions are divei^se. Garnegy says that the Oiidh Nats are (1) Giodlv^dri^ 
of the Gwalior Division, which has three sub-divisions, Eapm-j Blidto and 
Sanvdni, (The KapdH apparently take their name from Skt. Icmpurap 
camphor : the BMto may be tho same as the Bhdtti or Bhdntu^ a criminal 
^tribe of Rohilkhand, who are a sub-branch of the Kanjars.) The men of this 
division buy cattle for batchers, while the women are cuppers, dentists and 
aurists, They;bury their dead and drink, inordinately. Marriage is confined 
to their own three sub-divisions. They are Hindus. (2) Sanwaf>^ who are 
Muhammadans. They also supply butchers and sing the praises of Alba and 
tidal, the heroic Baniiphar heroes, who were afterwards subject to the 
Rathors, from whom this class claims descent. (3) Brijhdd, — They are 
Hindus,- The men walk on high stilts and the women show their confidence 
by dancing and singing under them. They eat pork, drink spirits and bury 
their dead. They say they came to the land of Brij after the capture of 
Ghithor. (4!) Bachhgoti are Hindus, The men wrestle and play single stick. 
The women are depraved. They bury their dead. Garnegy connects them 
with the Rajput elan of the same name. (5} Bljaniya, — Hindus : tight rope 
dancers. They drink, and bury their dead in an upright posture. (6) Bariya . — > 
Hindus. They do not perform, but attend feasts, and eat sci'aps. The women 
are depraved. All are addicted to liquor and bury their dead. (7) MalUmat^ 
—•By religion Musalmjins; They are said to Ije expert in treating rheumatism 
and deal in cattle. Drinking is confined to the seniors on the occasion of 
deaths. (8) Bdzigar , — ^The common conjurers. They drink and bury their 
dead. Another list^ gives the Glrizipur tribes, Rdriy Bhdntii^ Gwdl^ LodJira^ 
Maghaya^ Jdgila and Jhassil Ji those in the neighbouring Bengal district 
of Bhagalpur, KamafpdUj Bangarpdli^ Mdrpdli and Scmiarpdli^ The Nat 
of the hills is a Dorn, who lives by juggling and tumbling/' 

Naumuslim. — mwa, new.) A new Muhammadan : a common 
term for a Hindu converted to Islam. It is very often applied to the Bar-- 
gugar and similar Rajput clans which have been converted, 

Niy^riya. — {Niydr^ nirdlay separate.) The caste who wash and purify 
the waste of gold and silversmiths'* shops. They are shown^ in small num** 

^ BTiolanatlx Chander, Traxiels^JX^ ^^i z Sleeman, lS>amhleSyViiZZZ : Cunningliara, 
ArcJicBologieal Siirveg, II, 370, XXI, 110, ^ NoieSi 17. ® Gazetteer ^ 
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bers in Salniranpnrj Muzafcnagar, Aligarli^ SMhJalianpiiiv A;?:amgarli and 
Etah. The caste is occupational and very mixed. 

Odh, Orli.— (According to Nesfield from nZ, a security for a loan j hut 
this is very doubtful.) A trading class found in every district of the 
Meerut Division, Mathura, Mainpuri, Etah, Eatehpur, Bareh, Bijnor, 
Moradabad, Jh^nsi and Bahraich. They are very clever, scheming traders. 
They may possibly be akin to the Iroras or Boras of the Panjab, of whom 
an account is given by Ibbetson.^ An attempt has been made^ to identify 
them with the JFoddas of Maisitr. It is said they still retain the dialect of 
the Pan jab bazars, as well as the costume and peculiar spade blade of the 
tiibe.^ These, however, would seem to be a different tribe who live by work- 
ing as navvies. 

PallSdlS»r. — {Palldj a sack.) The porter class who haul about grain in 
markets. A purely occupational and mixed class. 

Panka, Panhiya. — {PanU^ the elastic bow which keeps the thread spread 
out in front of the weaver.) A menial caste of weavers found in south 
Mirzapur, They are regarded as the dregs of highland society. ^^Ac- 
cording to their own vague traditions their sires came from the west as 
serfs or dependents of the Manjhi Kharwdrs, and to this day no Manjhi 
with any claims to importance is without a domestic servant, [kutwdr) of the 
Panka tribe. When not thus employed most Paninas are weavers, but a 
few have taken to cultivation.-^^^ 

Pardesn — (Lit,, foreigners.) A criminal tribe in Gorakhpur and the 
adjoining Bengal districts. They are addicted to robbery arid pretend 
to cliange the commoner metals into gold and silver. They are now emi- 
grating from Gorakhpur to Champaran, where they are vratehed,® 

P^si. — (Skt. imsMla, a bird catcher.) A tribe of agriculturists, toddy 
makers, watchmen and thieves found in large numbers in Lucknow, Sitapur, 
Allahabad, Kae Bareli, Benares and Eyzabad Divisions, Shahjahanpur and 
Pilibhit : very few in the Meerut, Agra, Jhansi and Knmaun Divisions.® 

They are also known as Pasiya and in Gorakhimr Pdsi Baurdsid The 
small tribe of Tdrihasli shown in Allahabad, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Basti, Tarai 
and Pyzabad is the same. Sleeman says that it was supposed that there were 
100,000 families of Pasis in Oiidh, who w^ere skilful thieves and robbers by 
profession and were formerly Thags and poisoners as well. They generally 
formed the worst part of the gangs of refractory landlords who keep 
Pasis to fight for them as they pay tfiemselves out of the plunder and cost 

* Fa'njdl JEthiogra^hy, section 543. ^^anjab Woies and Queries, I, 41. 
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little to tlieii* employes. They are all armed with bows and arrows and are 
very formidable at night. They and their refractory employes keep the 
country in a perpetuarstate of disorder.'’^^ Many used to acloi>t poisoning 
as a tirade ^^Khumma Eawat of this tribe was a common village watch- 
man, His grandson, the notorious Ganga Bakhsh of Kasimganj, and his 
relatives at one time held no less than 200 villages. He and Ms son Ranjit 
were afterwards hanged and their greatness is a thing of the past. In the 
K her! district the Pam, Rdjpdsisy AraJchs, and are looked 

upon as kindred classes. The Rdjpdisis of that part of Oudh say they are 
descended from llatandat Sinh, a Thakur of Pataungarli, near ISFimkhar and 
woman who bore him several children. These at his death are said 
to have inherited their father^s estate and in time from them a powerful 
clan has descended/'’^ They went so far as to claim a marriage alliance 
with the head of the Ahlayim^^ of Eajputs. He is said to have yielded 
consent on the ground of the Eajput paternity of the Raj pads and to have 
invited the whole of that tribe to the betrothal feast. He plied them well 
with spirits, to which the tribe is to this day much addicted, and while they 
were in a state of unconsciousness some 700 or 800 of them were put to 
death and their estates seized by the victors. Those who escaped are said 
to have fled to and settled in Bangar Mahmudi and the northern part of 
Sitapiir. They intermaiTy among themselves.-^^^ There is a legend that 
duriug the time that Parusharama was incarnate, there was an austere 
devotee called Kuphal who was begged by Brahma to demand of him a 
boon : whereupon he requested that he might be perfected in the art of 
thieving. His request was granted, and there is a well known verse 
regarding the devotion of Kuphal, the pith of which is that the mention 
of the name of Kuphal who received a boon from Brahma removes all 
fear of thieves : and the mention of the names of his three wives Maya 
(illusion), Mindra (sleep) and Mohini (enchantment) deprives thieves of 
success in their attempts against the property of those who repeat their 
names*^^ There is also a tradition that a descendant of Kuphal named 
Karan who dwelt in the jungles and is now deified by his race had 
two wives, the one a Chhattri and the other an Ahirin. Prom the former 
of these it is asserted sprang the Rdjpdsis and BMls and from the 
latter the Khatdks, Another tradition is that the Pads came from 
Kachh and settled in Kanauj, According to this tradition there were four 
brothers who were once called out to fight and of these Mahan alone res- 
ponded, He was killed, and it is said that the descendants of this hero are 
the Eajpasis, while the descendants of the other brothers who lived to fight 
another day are those that are now known as Arahhsy MargJias and 
^ Skeman, I, 20. 333. ^ Carnegy, 61. ^Idenii 
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ThothoB^ A heroic Pasi named Sen of Barniya figures prominently in the 
legend of AIM and Udal, 

In Sitapnr the FiBu are said to be divided into 
Bachafy Mohini mii. Khattih, To the east of the province their divisions are 
MagadMy Bauta {^lom the Rotas river) and becanse they •have 

planted the sacred ocymnm called and have thus become a hind of 

Hindas/^^ Buchanan seems to have confounded iulasiy the sacred basil, 
with tfishulay Siva^s trident. Many of them are^ according to the same 
authority, called or robbers. In AzamgarP they are divided into 

the and whose name is connected with the toddy palm 

ifdr-malndy to crush) and who live by extracting and collecting toddy and 
making fans and other articles of the leaves. Carnegy^ tries to make out 
that the jBm and various other Oudh Ghhattri tribes are of Pdsi origin, 
but this is very doubtful.^ BalieliyaB (qv.) of the eastern district& 
describe themselves as a sub-division of the great Pds{ tribe. The Pdsu 
are no doubt, in a great measure, of aboriginal origin. Curiously enough 
many of them have adopted the worship of the Panck piri or five great 
saints of Islam, 

PathSn, — “The words Pathan and Afghan are used indifferently by the 
natives of India to designate the nation. But the two words are not used 
as synonyms by the people themselves. The original Afghans are a race of 
probably Jewish or Arab extraction, and they, together with a tribe of 
Indian origin, with Vv^hich they have long been blended, still distinguish 
themselves as the true Afghans or since the rise of Ahmad Shah Durrani as 
(either from diwr-i-dmirdn ^ pearl of the age or duTT-i-^dnrrdrh 
‘ pearl of pearls.^ “ The true PafJidns are apparently of Indian origin. 
Their language is called PasUo or PaJcMo and they call themselves Pukh-* 
tdna or Paklito. and it is this word of which Pathan is the Indian corrup- 
tion. Some authorities connect the name with the Pakktii/dni of Hero- 
dotus. Modern genealogists trace the descent of Afghans, Pathans tind 
Ghilzais from Kais or Kish, the father of Saul, and they say that the pro- 
phet, pleased with the services of Kais named after his forefather, gave him the 
title of PatMny the Syrian word for rudder, and bade him direct his people 
in the true path,*'^ ® By one authority® the name Afghan is said to mean 
“wailing/^ but another explanation is more probable,' Ashvaka, a name 
of Sanskrit origin, was used as a territorial appellation of Gandhara. This 
word, derived from ashva^ a horse, signifies merely “ the cavaliers.-^^ It was less 
an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the word, than a general appellation 
applied by the Hindus of the Panjab to the tribes of the region of the Kophes 

^ Bttclianaii, Eastern India, I, 175. ^ JSettlement Heport, SS. ^ Motes, 

4A,sq, * Oudh Gazetteer, I, 377.. ^'Itbetson, Mm^dh MUmografhgi section 

Hcrsiai 142 , 
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renowned in antiquity for the excellence of its horses. In the popular 
dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual form. which reappears 

scarcely modified in Assakani or Assakeni in the first historians of the 
expedition of Alexander and subsequent writers. It is impossible here 
not to recognise the Avffkd7i or Another Indian term for 

the tribe is RoMlla^ imm Bo /i-/coi the mountain home of the 
Raja Laehhman Sinh^ would derive Pathmi from the Hindi Pdi5 7^4 the top 
of a hilb and he would comiect the title commonly applied to 

them with the aboriginal hill tribe of Klimidm or Klmul who were driven 
from Ui)per India by the Aryans into Khandesh and the north-west. 
Others connect it with the ^ 2 i.ns\x\t As% ot Swchynuj meaning 
Some make the Pathdns Jews : others^, like Tod^ connect them with the 
Jddon Rajputs. In the Upper Duab the more important clans are Kheshgiy 
Ba^'aiasti and AgJiwm, They are more particular than other Musal- 
mans in preserving the pnrity of their race. In body they are generally 
well built and moderately stout, with a fair complexion. Their charac-^ 
teristic qualities are courage, concert, abruptness, bigotry and irritable- 
ness.^^^ 

EucJiy wHch means awkward or blundering, is a common synonym for an 
Afghan in India.^ The word Gliilzai is another form of A7^^7cA^, which 
in Turkish means a swordsman. As to the whose name is derived 

from the Afghan district of Boh or Koh^ the highlands/^^ they assert their 
Coptic origin and say that, driven out of Egypt by one of the Pharoahs, 
they wandered westward till they arrived under that part of the mountains 
known as Sulaimani Koh or the hill of Solomon, where they halted. 

It is curious that they should have obtained so firm a hold on the pro- 
vince of Rohilkhand as to give it a name so universally recognised when 
they were only foreigners who held it for only about 50 years.® Shore^ 
says that Rohilla soldiers will submit to be flogged within an inch of their 
lives with a leathern martingale, but to be struck with a whip or cane would 
be an indelible disgrace and very likely to be resented by a stab or a bullet. 
There is a full account of the Bang ash Pathdns of Farukhabad in the 
Calcutta Beview iox ^ 

Patwa.— silk.) The class who make silk hraid and fringe, waist 
bands, &e. In the Panj&b they are said often to be KhaUris? They are 
found in all districts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh except 
Garhwal and Almora, The caste is merely occupational. Another* name 
for them is Pathdr^ 

■ 1 St. Martin, quoted ly 5. W. McCrindle, Indian Antiquary ^ VI, 343 sq. * 

landshahr Memo.y 192. ^Raja Lachliman Siuh, ut supra. J ' 

II, 1 r4, 5 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 158. Moradabad Seiilement Report, 

7 NoteSi II, 490. ' f Ibbetson, Mlmogrc^yhyi eecUou 503a. 



IHijSri— worsM^^ A general term for a celebrant of 

Hindu ceremonies. In tlie lulls tlie class of tliis name are moB'&j Kham/aB 
or tlie offspring of celibates of any religious fraternity. Any 

Brahman may adopt the profession, thougb'it is apparently as imicli despised 
as it was in the time of the ManaTas,^ The T'lijarh are in fact the lowest 
class and inelude both Bnlhman and Kshatriyas. To the latter belong the 
Bdwais so numerous in Garhwal and the TcqMsis TaiaBoi of Ptolemy)*^ 
to whom the Tdimlu of Kumaun are analogous.® 

Purabiya.— the east.) A general term for residents of the 
eastern districts. There is a special caste of es;cavators and labourers who 
have returned themselves under this name in Sahdranpur, Meerut, Bandtf 
andAlmora.^ They are probably 

Qalaildar. — (According to Platts, for an original kalandar^ a rough 
iinshaped block or log.) Properly a Muhammadan ascetic who abandons 
the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. He is our old 
friend, the calendar of the Aralian Nights, Generally, however, he is a 
vagrant who goes about with bears, monkeys and the like. 

QaltabS^n, Qaltban. — (According to Platts, from Skt. hilata, an un- 
chaste woman.) The class of pimp or associate with prostitutes. 

Q^zi* — The class of Muhammadan law doctors who give opinion on all 
religious and legal questions : in some places regarded almost as a separate 
caste. 

^ QassSb, Qass^i. — (Arabic gasal^ to cut.) The butcher caste. The use 
of animal food was common in early times and is referred to by Manu.^ 
The VaiJcarta of the Vedas was a saerifieial butcher. In Buddhist timeS;, 
however, we read that in Madhyadesa they do not keep swine or fowls : 
they do not deal in living animals nor are there shambles or wineshops round 
their markets.'^"'® There is a sub-division of the Qassab known as Chile or 
Chilcwa^ who will not kdl beef and confine themselves to mutton and goat 
flesh. 


Eaj . — [Raja, king.) The mason caste: known as Rdj mistri tmd.m 
Persian The caste is purely occupational and consists of various 

elements, including many Chamfes. lihoMj are found in every district of 
the Meerut, Sitapur, Agra (curiously excepting Agra itself), Lucknow 
(except Lucknow), Eae Bareli (except Eae Bai^eli) Divisions and in the 
Moradabad, Budaun and ShahjaMnpur districts/ 


^Wilson, yishnu^uranai preface^ III; Wilson, Vishmi JPtiranafV^eface^ Chap. XV^p^ 326 ; 
W^heeler, History of India, HI, 82, » J. W. McCrindle, Indimv Antiqxmrij , XIII, 360. 

3 Atkinson, III, 428, 437. ^ Cenms Report, IS ortli^Westeryk 

Rr^incesylSSh l?’onn YIII-B. J'lIb S/Y, 32-35, 6 Beal, Mian, 55, 
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RSjp1it.-~{Ski o£ a prince.) {TMhur, KsJtatni/a^ 

The so-called royal race of India. All or most o£ the llajput 
tribes of these provinces have leg’endary accounts of their origin from the 
country known as Eajwara or Rajasthan or Ra jputana. The term Rajpnt- 

ana is at present restricted to the states lying between the Jumna and 
Narbada, of which the J umna forms the eastern boundary : but previous to 
the Mahratta conquest it really extended from the Satlaj on the west to the 
Chhota Sindh river of Narwar on the east. Within these limits the old 
states of Rajpntdna may be conveniently divided into three large groups 
according to their relative positions as Western, Eastern and Southern : — - 
^ . Western Rajpntana including the states of Bikaner and Mar- 

war : the JddoTh Bhatti state of Jesalmer : the Kachhwdha states 
of Jaipur and Shekhavati and the Cha%Mii state of Ajmer. 

Eastern Rajpntana would include the present NamJm KachJmdIm state 
of Alwar : the Jdt states of Bharatpur and Dholpur t the Jddon 
state of Karauli : the British districts of Gurgaon, Mathura and 
Agra : and the whole of the Northern districts of Gwalior which 
still bear the names of their old Rajput proprietors as Jadon- 
wati, Tomargar, Kaehhwahagar, Bhadaurgar, and Khichiwara. 

Southern Rajputana including the two ChauJidn states of Biindi and 
Kotah, with the whole of Mewar and Malwa. 

In ancient times the whole country lying between the Arbali hills of 
Alwar and the J umna was divided between Matsya on the west and Surasena 
on the east with Dasurna on the south and south-west border* Matsya 
included the whole of the present Alwar territory with portions of Jaipur 
and Bharatpur. Bairat and Much4ri were both in Matsyadesa, while Kar- 
nan, Mathura and Bayana were all in Surasena. To the east was Panchala, 
who held the Antarveda and Rohilkhand. The Surasenas were Jadavas or 
Yaduvansis, A large portion of their old country is still in the possession of 
the Iddon Rdja of Karauli. Their chief towns were Methora and Kleisobaras 
or Mathura and Krishnapura. The Yadavas first succumbed to the great 
Maurya dynasty of Magadha and were afterwards overwhelmed by the Indo- 
Scythians under the satraps Rajubul and his son Sandasa. It next fell under 
the Gupta dynasty, the power of which was broken by the death of Skanda 
Gupta in 319 A.D. At the time of Hwen Thsang^s visit in 635 A.D. 
the King of Mathura was a Sudra, but a few centuries later the Jadom 
Rajputs were in full possession of both Bayana and Mathura. Nearly the 
whole of Eastern Rdjputana therefore belonged to the Tadnvansi or Jddon- 
Rajputs . They held one-half of Alwar with the whole of Bharatpur, Karauli, 
and Dholpur besides the Bijitish districts of Gurgaon, Mathura and the greater 
part of Agra west of the Jumna. It seems possible also that they may have 
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held some poi^tions of the present Gwalior terrftory lying along the Cltain- 
bal river opposite Earauli/^ ^ It was on the death of Harsha Vardclhana, 
the famous king of Ivanauj^ who reigned from 607 to 650 A.D.;, that most 
of the Rajput families would appear to have risen to power. The Tamaras 
of Delhij the C/iandelas oi Khajuraho and Sisodi^as oi Chithor as well as 
the Kaehlmahas of Narwar and Gwalior all begin their genealogies from 
this time.^ As far as the eastern part of the province is concerned Sir 
C. Elliott* suggests that the amount of pressure by the Muhammadan 
invaders determined the character of the Rajput colonisation. The 
hmu are scattered over a wide extent of country and broken up into many 
small estates, while the powerful GaUots of Chithor and of 

Amber maintained their independence for three centuries more and threw 
out hardly any colonies. The Oudh Rajputs may be divided into three 
gx’eat classes : the 3hen^ Gaharwar^ and were settled in the pre- 
historic period : •the 3anwdf^Clia%lid%^ Jdailmar^ 3iJchit and Sahar^ 

W;* emigrated after the incursion of Shahab-ud-din Ghori at the close of 
l^th century : the Oaklot, Bengar, Panmdr^ Gaur and Parihdr after 
the establishment of the Muhammadan power : the Rdwat and Mahror 
are indigenous to Unao and are not found elsewhere. According to the 
Gliazipur traditions only from 15 to 30 generations have elapsed since the 
first advent of their forefathers. Except the Eayohans Rajputs and the 
ICinwars all the tribe name places in the north, north-west or west as the 
homes of their race. Malwa, Bundelkhand, the Duab, the country beyond the 
Jumna from x4gra to Delhi, Oudh and the country beyond the Gliaghra, 
all are named as the old homes of tribes now in Ghazipitr.^ The Oudh 
clans who claim an extra-provincial origin trace their descent to single 
Chhattris and not to troops of Rajput invaders. Such are the Bais of 
Baiswara, who claim to descend from Tilok Chaud, who came from the Cen- 
tral Provinces, and the Bajkumdrs from Bariyar Sinh Chauhdn of Mainpuri,, 
through whom they claim kindred with Prithivi Raja of Delhi. With these 
exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Oudh claim western origin.^ 

The traditions of the sub-castes quoted further on exemplify the fact 
that many of these tribes are closely connected with the aboriginal races^ 
and that there are grave reasons for suspecting the purity of their descent. 
For instance, the Kd^ilqniriga and Bandilgoii are traditionally descended 
from malalHanees between two Bfohmmi brothers and women of the 
Aim and BharJcdr castes. The Ametlii^as call themselves Chamdr Gaur 
and are reputed to be descended from a Chamdr father and a Ga^ir 
Brahman mother. Within the memory of man an Amethiya, chieftain, 
has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the granddaughter of an ex-P^s£ 

^ Afolios^ological XX, 1, II, 311. ^ Clkronicles ^ 

qfUnaO) 2%sp ^ Oldiiam, Jftwir, 1, 40* f P* Cwnegy, j; X if.> 1676. 



pillage TOtcliman amcl raised up seed unto Mmself. The 'Ruotdrs 

are another numerous clan w the same parentage {Brdhnmiy Aliir) 
ns the Kanlh^pufiyas^ Their name is ta-ken from Riwat^ an Aliir chief. 
The are saM descended from a common ancestor who had 

four wives, of whom only one was of his own status, the others being 
a Bliarmy %vl Aliifin caste woman; The Bhdle SnUdri 

are of equivocal Ahi7* origin. Many Bais are not akin to the Tilokcllaiidi 
Bais.^ In proof that the present Eajputs are a congeries of various tribes, 
Nesfield adduces the names of the sub-divisions which he holds (in some cases 
with apparently insufficient reason) to he identical with those of hunting 
mnd pastoral tribes — KJiangdfy Gaharwar iKJmirwdr)y Gaclariyay 
Gujaf m Bhat Gvjdry Yadu ov Jddoit, MeOy GatiTy Ghamdr GauTy Jaiswdry 
Bundely Bomwdry Kkagi, NdgoTy Naghmisiy BaheUya or Beriya^ Gadiyay 
•&C.® And there can be little reason to doubt that this process of promo- 
tion is still going on as in the case of the Khasiyas of the hills, and the 
•Singrauli Raja of south Mirzapur, who has developed from an aboriginal 
£Iiarwdr mio 2i, Benlansl^iix^^Vit, 

The following are some of the Rajput sub-divisions found in these jpro- 
winces 

Agastw&r.^ — (From their eponymous founder Agastya RisM.) A small 
^lan of Rajputs in Haveli Benares.^ 

Ahbau. — (Skt. ahi, a snake.) A clan of Oudh Rajputs ; they lay claim 
*to a snake lineage. No member of the Ahban tribe ever forfeited his in- 
heritance by changing his ereed ; nor did any of them, I believe, change 
his creed except to retain his inheiitance, liberty, or life threatened by des- 
potic and unscrupulous rulers. They dine on the same floor, hut there is a 
line marked off to separate those of the party who ai-e Hindus from those 
who are Musalman. The Musaimans have Musalman names and the Hindus 
have Hindu names, but both still go under the common patronymic name 
oi Ahhmis, The Mnsalmans marry into Musalman families, and the Hin- 
dus into Hindu families of the highest class, Gliaulidmy BdtJiory Raihoarsy 
-Imiwarsy &c. * * Their conversion took place under Muhammad Firm 

^Ali alia^ Kdldpahar, to whom Ms uncle, Bahlol, king of Delhi, left Bahraich 
.tis a separate inheritance a short time before his death, which occurred in 1488 
A.D. This conversion stopped infanticide, as the Musalman portion of the 
ijribe would not associate with the Hindus who practised 

Amethiya. — (From their headquarters, Amethi, district Lucknow.) 
Sir H. M, Elliot ® calls tliexoi CkauM7i Rajputs of the Bandhalgofi sub-dP 
vision, a few of whom have settled in Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. But 

^ Carncgy, loe cit, ^ Brief VieWf p. 17, sg[, ® Sir H. M. Elliot, Glos- 

sv, ^^leeman, Journey through Oudh, II, D8. ^ BupplmmvtQl 
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in Oudli they are Imowti^ as a branch of the Their story Is 

that when the Ksluitnyas were exterminated by the Brahmans a pregnant 
Ganr Kshatriya widow found refnge in the hut of a Ghamar and was there 
delivered of the founder of the clan. They keep this alive by the worship 
of the currier^s semper (Rdn^d), Tradition discovers them first at Shiupuii 
and then at Fort Kalin jar. From thence they emigrated to Amethi about 
the time of Timur^s invasion. In Amethi^ itself they say that they came 
from the country near Kangari at the end of fourteenth century. Another 
Wend would connect them with the Jmbast has of Manu : but this is worth- 

O' 

less. Carnegy ^ says that they are Bliars. That they are intermixed with 
aboriginal races is at least probable. ’ / 

Arail . — K clan scantily represented in Basti. 

BSrChhaL — {Bdch'hnai to distribute.) A elan possibly, as shown by their 
legends, intermixed with aboriginal races. Their earliest settlements were in 
Eohilkhand where their ancient capital is represented by the villages of Deo- 
riya and Dewal in Pilibliit. ^ Those in Bareilly claim descent from Raja 
Ben or Vena,® Up to the invasion of the Katehriyas in 1174 A.D. they 
were the dominant power in Eastern Rohilkhand beyond the R&mganga. 
They gradually retired before the Katehriyas till they lost all their territory to 
the west of the Deoha or Bilibhit river, and though harassed by the Muham- 
madans managed to hold a small territory . They were finally driven into the 
jungle, and the twelve sons of their Raja, Udarana or Aorana, were killed. 
Ahul FazF records that they held the post of Aramray in Gujarat. The 
th&e ChJdnclM in inscriptions is unknown to the race and may possibly be 
that of one of the early ancestors of the clanJ In Azamgarh they claim 
descent from a RdjbJiar? In Shahjahanpur they fix their emigration at 
the time of Jaichand of Kanauj, and they possibly settled prior to all the 
other Thaknr clans except the Edsih? In Bijnor they claim to be Somhansi 
and to be successors of the Gdjars}^ In Mathura the Sisodiyas of impure 
origin [Gaurua) are usually called Bdchhal from the Bachhban at Sehi, 
where their Gv^r% always resides* They say they emigrated from Chitor 
700 or 800 years ago, but more probably after Ala-ud-din^s famous siege in 
13,03. They are numerous in Chhata and there are a few of the same clan 
in Bhangaon and Bewar of Mainpuri.^^ 

Bachligoti* — Another name for the RajJmmdr {qv) clan. 

Bais. — (Skt. Vaisyay one who occupies the soil). They have a place in 
the 36 royal races, but Tod believes them to be but a sub-division of the Sur^ 

^ W. C. Benett, Clans of Hae J^areli^ 14 sq. ^ Oudh Gazetteer^ I, 43. 

® l^oies^ 20, s(i, ^ Archmological Survey, p. 1, 353, sgr. ^ Setilement Report, p. 18. 

® Gladwin’s Ain-i-Afcbari, II, 69. ^ Archmological Survey, I, 356, sq. s Seitle* 

meni Reg^ort, App. I, 2A. ^ SefMement Report, p. 59. GazeUeer, Iforth’- 

Western Rrovinces, V, 367. Growse, Matlmra, 13, 356. 
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ymann as tliey are met with neither in the lists of Chand or in those of the 
"Kumarpdl Charitra.^ 

In these pro^nnces they nsnally trace their origin to Daundiya Khera 
on the Ganges and the tract known as Bauwdra^ which is defined by Sir H, 
M. Elliot^ to lie between Cawnpnr on the west and the Sai river on the 
eastv between the Chhu&b rivulet on the south and Dikhtan^ the country 
:of the BihMt Rajputsy on the north. This Daundiya Khera is possibly the 
Amidliar of the Muhammadan historians.® HwenThsang calls Harsha Var- 
dhana (607 — 64 j 8 A.D.), who was the most powerful sovereign in Upper 
India, Feiske or Vahya^ by which General Cunningham^ believes he meant 
otherwise his connection with the Rajput families of Malwa and 
Balabhi would have been impossible. 

Their tribal hero is Salivahana, the mythic son of a snake, who is said to 
have conquered Vikramajit of Ujjain and fixed his own era 55 A.D,^ This 
tradition of serpent origin is perpetuated in the tribal tradition that no 
snake has or ever can destroy one of the family. They seem to take no 
precautions against the bite except hanging a vessel of water over the head 
of the sufferer with a small tube in the bottom from which the water is 
poured on his head as long as he can bear it."^^® The cobra is in fact the tribal 
totem. 

The eponymous hero of the Bau of Baiswara is Tilok Chand, and from 
him they are named TiloJcehandi^ 

The ordinary Bau give their daughters in marriage, amongst others, to 
SengaTf Blmdauriya^ GhauMuy Kaehhwdhay Gaulmn^ Parihdr^ BiJchit and 
Gaharwdr Kshatriyas and recave danghters in marriage from the BandpJiary 
Ja7iwdr^KMcha'r^Raghuhansi, Itaihwdry KarcJiauU, Gahlot. But the Tiloh 
chandi ally themselves only with tribes of tbe bluest blood.^ Their 
branches are descended from Harihar Deva and Prithivi Chand, the sons of 
Tilokchand.® 

The Bau of Bewar in Mainpnri are immigrants from Daundiya Khera 
and as far back as 1391-92 A,D., in concert with the BdtJiors^ they 
created such a disturbance here that it was thought necessary to send out 
large bodies of imperial troops to quell them. Deoli, their chief seat in 
Barnahal, is mentioned in the Tdrikk-i-MuhdraJc 8hdh as a very strong 
place, in the possession of infidels, and as having been attacked and des- 
troyed in 14i20 A.D. by Sultan Khizar Khan on his march from Koil to 
Etawah.® 

^ AmalSf 1, 127. ® Supjplemeniarg Q-lossarg^ sv. JBeis, ^ Bowson^s ‘ElUoi Chach^ 

f^mnay I, 160. ^ Arclimologicofl Reports^ I, 280. ® Eiliott, Chrmiicies of 

Tlnao, 66 : Benetfc, Clans of Mae Bareliy 6, sqq. ® Sbeman, Journey through 

Oudh, 1. 267-270, ^ Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary y sv, Meis, ^ Sleemau, 

Journey y I, 264 ® Mainpuri, SeUlement Meporty p. 20, 

JR 
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The Farukliabad story is that the eiBigrants from Daundlya Khei^a were 
led by two brothers^ Hansraj and Bachr/ij, that they were first subject to the 
aboriginal but finally turned against them and established themselves 

in Sakatpur and Saurikh and also in a few village^ across the Isan N.adi3 

In Budaun there are two divisionsy C-J aiul so called from 
the two sons of their traditional leader Dalip Sinh of Baiswara. They dated 
their immigration in Basti only fiye or generations before Biichanaii 
wrote.^ 

In Grorakhpiir some call: themselves Ndglami and say they sprang from 
the nose of the famous cow. Kamdhenu, which belonged to the Rislii Vasisji- 
tha.^ The clan in Giiazipur claims descent from Bliagel Rae^ who came 
from Baiswara fifteen generations ago and colonised the jungle/^ 

Their emigration into Rohilkhand is not placed earlier than the time of 
Akbar.^ They have a romantic story of how two of them rescued the 
Princess of Argal from the Muhammadans^ and they hence consider marriage 
with> Gautam particularly lucky 

After all there seems a strong doubt as to wmether the Sens are pure 
Rajputs. The clan about 400 years ago seems to have been made up of 
adventurers of various classes J In Azamgarh tliey fasten the breast flap 
of their coat on the left side in the Muhammadan fashion in naemory of one 
Khwaja Mnhaj/ and their snake totemism suggests aboriginal intermixture. 
The females can never w^ear cotton cloth of any colour but vrliite; and above 
the ankles nothing but gold, and if not, nothing, not even silver, except on 
the feet and ankles. The men never condescend to hold the plough.^ Dr. 
Butter says^° that they pride themselv’es on being the most enterprising, the 
wealthiest, the l^est housed and the best dressed people of Oudh. They are not 
like the other Rajputs, who can only become cultivators or soldiers, being 
precluded by the rules of their caste from touching scales or weights. They 
have overcome their scruples to military service, though even to the present 
day no Sens who has been at sea is allowed to retain his caste. They have 
also banking establishments and cloth depots from Calcutta to Jaipur. Their 
traffic includes elephants from, Tipperah, shawls from Kashmir and every 
pommodity vended between those limits/'’ 

Baghel— (Skt. ^ydghra, a tiger.) Tod^^ calls them the most eonspi- 
puoiis branch of the original Bolanhi It took its name from Bagli 

Rao or Vyughra Deva, son of the great Sidli Rtie Jai Singh, seventh in 
descent from tlie founder of the dynasty of Anhalwara Pattan and at the 

1 BeUlement Mvporf, j}. 12. ^ ISas&ern India, II, 380. ^ Idem, II, 460. 

^Oldliain’ii Memo,,’ ^ Gazetteer, H&Hli-WeHern iromnees, V, 189— -287. 
f Benett, Clarie of Mae MarcU, 8, sf][, Idem, 23, note. s Settlement Meport„ 

*' Sl< emtin, Jowneg tliTottglh Oudh, I, 270, sq, ao Outlines, 88. 

Anmls, l,Wo, s<iri. 
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liead of the rlcliest, if not tlie most warlike^ This nam^ of 

their eponymous hero is possibly a comparatively recent iin^ention and the- 
title is probably toteniistic as, according to Captain Forsyth/ they claim 
descent from a tiger and protect it whenever they cam One legend is that 
a prince of the Cliahtlcyas of Palgarh in Gujarat had a son whom he was 
directed to expose in a jungle as he would one day be the cause of gi^eat 
Wars and disturbances in India. Tliis was done, and some time after a 
holy Rishi found him in a cave where he had been nursed by a tigress. He 
founded the Baghel Kingdom of Bandliugarh.^ . Tlieir story as given by 
Cunningham'^ is that they emigrated to the upper valleys of the Son 
and Tons between 580 and 6S3' Sambat from Gujarat under Vy%hra 
Deva aiid succ&ded to the Ckaiideh^ Kalachuris^ ChauhdnSf Sengars and 
Go7td^\ 

In FamkhabLuR they trace their origin to Miidhogarh and fix their 
settlement in the time of Jaya Chandra of Kanauj, Vvdiich is also the stoiy 
as told by Abul Fazl.^ Their original headquartors there was at Andgi in 
pargana Kanaiij under Harhardeva and his son Harbans. Their property 
was acquired during the conflict between the Nawabs of Farukhabad and 
Oudh and the Marhattas and their estates fell into two divisions, Tirwa and 
Thatiya. The latter raj was confiscated early in the century owing to the 
opposition of Chhatfar Sal to the English.® 

They give their name to Baglielhlmul or Riwa. They acquired eon-' 
siderable influence during the time of Akbar, who in his youth was for a 
long time a companion of Rdja Ram Baghel and whose mother was indebted 
io him for protection during the troubles of Humayun/"^ 

BSigri. — (Properly a resident in the Sugar or prairies of Bikaner, a word 
Connected With Hind Idhliar^ enclosure, Skt. valJcala^ tree bark.) In the 
Panjixb the term is applied to any Plindu Jat or Rajput from the 
The clan is liow found in Banda, to which place they say they emigrated 
with Prithivi Raja from Delhi. Like some of their Panjab brethren they 
claim ChauMii descent and say they separated on account of some breach of 
^jaste rnles.® Sir H. M. Elliot notes that ther6 is an extensive clan of Bdgri 
Brahmans aind the name enters into the suklivisions of several other castes.^® 
In Central India^^ they are professional robbers and avoid' taking salt from 
the hands of any but their own brethren, dreading no doubt the incon- 
venience which would result from the frequency of an act that forced them- 
fo abstain from plunder/^ 

* Si^hlands of Central indlUi^. 278. Eoiisselet’s India and its JSfative Princes ^ 

p, 364. ^ ArclKBolpgical Meports^ XXI, 103, sqq. ^ BeUlement Pej^ort^ p. 12. 

® Buebanan, India, II, 451. Farukhabad, Setflemr-nt Report, 93 sq. Sir 

H. M. Elliot, Bupplementary (Glossary, ® Ibbetsoii, Ranjah ethnography, section 446. 

^ Gazetteer, Norths Western Pro'OinoeSi I, 101 — 160, Snpplemeniary Glossary, s.vr 
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BanSrpliar. — {'Bamiafim') A tribe o£ Tadulmm Eajpiits found in 
south Oudh; in Karra of Allahabad, in Narwan Haveli and Katehar of Bena- 
res, in Garra Mandla and Bundelkliand where their original seat is Mahoba. 
Alha and Udal, the heroes of the ChandeUClmi^Mit wM with Prithivi 
belonged to the clan,’^ 

Bandhalgoti. — {Bandhugoti) A clan principally found in Oudh : the 
Gorakhpur branch are said to have come from Cawnpur.^ In Oudh they 
claim to be S4rajlans of the Jaipur family and to have come from Narwar- 
garh under Suda Eae and to have expelled the Bhars about 900 years ago. 
They are said to take their name from Bandhu, a son given by the prayer^ 
of a saint to Mandhata Sinh, sixth in descent from Stida Eae.^ But accord- 
ing to Carnegy^ they spring from a Brahman, Chdchu Panre, and a Dharkarin 
or Dorn woman, and their name is connected with the Bdnsphor Dorns. 
They worship the hdnJca or bamboo knife, which they now say is a poniard, 
the symbol of Narwar. The brother of Chtiehu Panre is said to have been 
Kunnu Panre, who was ancestor of the Eajputs by an Ahir 

woman. 

Bargala. — A class of Eajpdts in Bulandshahr, They are a spurious 
branch o-f the Lunar race and are ranked as Gaurna because they practise 
widow marriage. They claim descent from two brothers, Didgpal and Bhat- 
tipal, who are said to have been emigrants from Indor in Malwa and com- 
manded the royal force at Delhi in the attack on Eao Pithaura. A number 
were converted in the time of Aurangzeb. They are a misconducted tribe and 
lost most of their villages in the Mutiny.® 

Bargyan, — A elan in Ghazipur who call themselves a branch of the 
Mainpuri CliauJtdns, They say they got their name because one of their 
ancestors performed some great exploit [bard Icdm hiya I) , They are now 
poor and discontented.® 


Bargujar. — (Skt. Tridda^ Hind Sara, great Gujar), They are one -of 
the 36 royal races^ and the only one except the GaJilot which claims 
descent from Lawa, son of Earn Chandra. According to Sir H. M. Elliot 
they are found in large numbers from Samhhal, Seondara and Salempur in 
Eohilkhand to Atrauli and Koil and even Jalesar in Etah, They are also 
in Shamsabdd of Farukhabad, and Gorakhpur.^ They settled at Anupshahr 
of Bulandshahr after their expulsion from Eajputana by the KacJiJiwdhas 
and intermarrying with the Dors excelled the Mewdtis and Bmars, the 
former owners of the country. 


T ^ &hssar^y sv, : (Gazetteer, J^orili' Western jPromnees^ 

IJastern India, 11, Oudh G-azetteer, I, 44, saq. 

siotesy^Q, North-Western JPromnoes^e^^i App. 16: Baja Laclih- 

Bulandshahr ^ e Oldham, I, 65, Tod, I, 
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They paint on their doors and worship the image of a female hearer 
{KaMH), under whose instructions they executed a stratagem by which 
they exterminated the Metodtis who had been engaged in a drunken revel 
at the Holi/^ A number of them were converted to Islam in the time of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, but they still retain many of their Hindu usages. They 
are divided into five great branchesj Ldl KJtdM} Ahmad Khdni, Bikram 
khdni, Kanidl hlidni and Mdi Mdni. 

In Mathura the Hindu branch are classed as pure because they do not 
practise widow marriage.^ 

The Aligarh family trace their descent from Eaja Eajdeo Stirojianst 
whose father erected the fort of Eajor in the Macheri country. Eajdeo^s 
great-grandson married the sister of Edja Erithivi Eaj of Delhi, and in the 
of their son Eaja Partab Sinh the Bargvjan first left Eajor. The 
family story is that Partab Sinh was sent by Prithivi Eaja with an army to 
Kumaun ; that either in Aligarh or Bulandshahr district (probably the latter 
as the Bulandshahr legend fixes Pahasu in that district as the place where 
the Kah&r woman petitioned his assistance against the Mewatis in whose 
defeat her husband was killed, and she became Sati) he fought a decisive 
battle, and was given a large territory by the Bor Eiija of Koil as a reward 
for his gallantry. This was supplemented by another grant of territory by 
Prithivi Eaja after Partab Sink's conc[uest of Kumaun. Bharauli seems 
to have become his headc[uarters.* 

The Eohilkhand branch have various traditions of their origin, some 
claiming Tomar and some Surajbansi descent. They seem to have pushed 
across the Ganges from Anupshahr about the same time that the Kaiehriyas 
occupied Bareilly.® 

The Musalman branch of the clan are now very powerful landowners in 
Aligarh and Bulandshahr. 

Barhiya. — ^A tribe in Gorakhpur, not numerous north of the Sarju, but 
more numerous in the south of the district.^ 

Benbans. — (The race of Edja Yena.) Eeally a jungle tribej the 
Kharwdrs. The Eaja of Singrauli claims to be head of the clan : see 
■Kharwdr. 

Berwl.r, Birwl.f. — Pound in GhSzipur, Azamgarh and Pyzabad : in 

Ghazipur they say they first came from Delhi and take their name from 
Bemagar, their leading village. They are said to have come under the 
auspices of ' the NarauUyas, whom they helped to expel the Cheros.® There 

^ Settlement JS.epori, p. 34, m- ^ Settlement Report, -p. 22: Census Report, 

NortA- Western Rrovinoes, 1865, 1, 15, sy. ; Eaja Laehllinan Smh, RulandshaAr Memo., 155, 
sqq. Settlement Report, f.U, *'Buche,rmi, Rasiern India, 11, 4,eS. 

® Oldham, 61 52* ' 
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is a clad of tlieni in the Chhappra district. In Azamgarld they are said id 
be both Chhaltris and BIminhdrs alM not to rank high, among either. 
Each set ignores the origin o£ of any connection with the other. The’ 
BhmihdfH can only say thoy came from the westward. The Chhattris sa'y 
they are Tovuirs and were led from Bernagar near Delhi to' Azanigarh by a 
chief Garakcleo^ who lived between 1393 and 1512 Samhat; In Pyzabad 
they call themselves Bau of Diindiya Khera. . The CJihaltri and BIminJtdr 
branches are of the same origin^ as at marriages and other feasts they refuse 
to take from their hosts or offer to their guests- broken cakes of pulse {bard ) . 
*Irhe origin of the custom is said to be that at a feds t to which a number of 
the Birwars had been invited by another clan their treacherous hostS;, on 
the pass word hara JcJiancla chaMo {khmirM meaus ^ a sword as well as^' 
^ broken slaughtered the Birwars. Their name is possibly connected with 
this custom.'^^ The Brahman ancestor of the tribe Is said to’ have coine from 
Kanaujj but its different branches arie not unanimous as to liis name or' 
pedigree or ho’w they came to Azamgarh.^ 

Bhadanriya. — An important clan in Agray lyho derive their name .from' 
the village of Bhadawar^ near Ater^ south of the' Jumna. This place appears' 
to' have bCen the centre of their territory^ which included the pargana off 
Pinahat in Agra district/ They claim to be of CJiauIum descent r but of 
the bran’di in the east of the province' there are traditions of a Meo Origin,^ 
They osve' their power to the favotir in which they were held by the 
Muhammadan Emperors. In the time of SMhJahan they dispossessed the 
CHauMns of part of their' Eta wall possessions and were appointed Mansab- 
dars of 1,000. Rustam AH in his Tarikh-iSiiicU^ gives an account of the’ 
spirited resistance made by Amrat Sinhj the head of the Wiadauriydi^ to that' 
roi faineant Nasfr-ud-din Muhammad Sh6h. They look to the Mja of 
Nauganw in' Bah Pinahat of Agra as their feudal chief. They have a story 
that their chief ^"^Gopal Sinh went to pay his respects to" the king Muham-' 
madShMi. The chief had very large eyes, so much so as to attract the 
attention of the ldng> who asked him' how he obtained them. The chief, whb^ 
Was a wit, replied that in his district nothing but arlmr was grown, and that 
from the constant practice of straining at swallowing the bread {bhatula) 
his* eyes had nearly started out of his head. The king* was pleased at his' 
readiness^ and bestowed on him^ other parganas on which- he could produce' 
the finer' grains.^"" ^ Their illustrious lineage even now invests them with' 
consideration in the eyes of surrounding Rdjas, who allbw the Bhaclauriyd 
to sit higher than themselves, who receive from him the investitnre or rather* 
impress of the tilahy who confess that he aloUe can cover with grain' the 

1 Bettlement :RepoHr 30. 3 J^em^ 4. . . s Buclmnany Uasfern India, II, 463. 

4 VHIy 53, 203. ' ^ Sir IP, MvUiliot, Buppiementary Qlmaryy 
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Imgam at Batesar (tlie Rana of Goliad having tried 21 inaunds in vain, 
while the Bhadaurij/a accomplished it with seven) and that, though influ- 
ential, they are not of that high importance which they would arrogate to 
themselves/'^^ 

BhSle SultSn. — (Skt, hMla^ a kind of arrow or spear,) They 
;claim to be Solanki^ but are usually regarded as a spurious stock. The 
Bulandshahr tribe, according to one story, claim descent from Sidhriio .Tai 
Sink Solanici of Parpatan in Gujarat. After the defeat of Pirthi Raj Sawai 
Sink, the ancestor of the family, obtained the title of BJidle Sultan or lord 
of the lance from Shahab-ud-din Ghori.^ Another story is that they are 
^lescended from Sarangdeo, a nephew of the Ilaja of Gujarat, who took 
service under Prithivi Raja of Delhi, with whom he was distantly connected, 
and perished in the war against Kanauj, when his descendant was rewarded 
with lands in Bulandshahr. It was his grandson, Hamir Sinh, who took 
.service with the Raja of Kanauj and obtained through him from Shahab- 
md-din the title of PJiMa SuUcm, The seventh in descent, Kirat Sinh, dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaign of Ghayas-ud-din against the Meos and 
got their lands. The seventh in descent from him, Khan Chande, became a 
Miisalman to please the Muhammad Governor under Khizar Khan, the 
protege of Timur.? 

The Oudh BMle SuUam tell quite a different story. They claim origin 
from Rae Dudhich, grandson of Riie Amha, son of the famous Tilokehand 
the hero of the Bau^ who turned Muhammadan.^ Another account is that 
they spring from .one Riie Bariyar, a Bau Rajput and horse merchant, who 
Oam.e from Baisw^aru and marr two women, whose descendants expelled, 
the Bhars,^ 

But there are also much less flattening genealogies of the BJuile Sidtdn, 
They are said to have been ennobled from the Bari caste by king Tilokchand 
■for their bravery^ or to he the offspring of an AUr woman by a Brdhnan? 
At any rate there is strong x*easoi?L to suspect that they are one of the mixed 
Rajput tribes. 

BMradwaj.. — (Skt. ihdradmja, bringing or bearing food> a sky lark.) 
A tribe of R^jpjats in Garhwal, If is a common appellatiop. for various 
Brahmanical and other gotras.® 

Bhatti. — ;(Skt. Bhaifa^ lord.) The largest and most widely distributed 
.of the Rajput tribes of the Panjah. They are the Baternm of Pliny and 
the Am-i^AklfarL They are ^^the great modern repre- 
.sentatives of the ancient Yadubami royal Rajput family, descendants of 

^hudauria^ ^ Census 'Report^ 1865, 1, App. 19. ® Baja Laclili- 

M.emO‘ 1 158, ^Benctfc, Clans of 'Map Barclh 23. ® JPeo- 

pte of Ikdiayl^^ Ohronioles of Xlnao^io^, ?■ Cwegy, 
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.Krishna and tlieref ore o£ lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were 
, in very early times driven across the Indus : but that returning they dis- 
possessed the Langah Joya and others of the country south of the SatlaJ 
sBome seven centuries ago and founded Jaisalmer. This state they still hold 
though their territory has been greatly circumscribed since the advent of 
,-the Bdthor^ but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects 
of the Edihor Rajas of Bikaner. At one time their possessions in those 
parts included the whole of Sirsa and the adjoining portions of Hiss&r/and 
the tract is still known BliaUiy&nd. The story current in Hissiir, is that 
Bhatti, the leader under whom recrossed the Indus, had two sons^ 

Dusal and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the forma* 
settled in BhaUiydna. According to General Cunningham the Bhattu 
originally held the Salt range tract and Kashmir, their capital being Gajni- 
pur on the site of the modern Rawal Pindi : but about the 2nd century 
B.C. they were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Scythians, and their 
leader the Raja Rasalii founded Sialkot. The invaders, however, followed 
them up and dispersed them and drove them to take refuge in the country 
south of the Satlaj, though their rule in the Kashmir valley remained un- 
Broken till 1339 A.D.^^' 

« In these provinces they are also known as Jaiswdr» They claim to be 
Jadons^vlio returned from beyond the Indus in 7th or 8th century. A 
large number of them became Muhammadans in the time of Qutb-ud-din 
and Ald-ud-din. They say they came to Bulandshahr under Kansal or, 
as others say, Deo and Kdre, in the time of Prithivi Raja, having ejected 
the Meos. They are divided into two clans, Bliatti and Jaistodr. The 
former is the superior of the two, the latter having intermairied with spuri- 
ous Rajputs. A majority of the clan have become Gujars.^^^ 

Another story is that they are descended from Raja Dalip, son of Jas- 
want Rao of Nana Man near Bithfir. He had two sons Bhatti and Ran- 
ghar. Their descendants settled in Bhattiyana. The branch converted to 
Muhammadanism were called Emighar? The national dress is not trousers 
or waist cloth, but a broad sheet of coarse cloth, plain or checked, which 
reaches from the neck to the ankle and is, tied at the waist.^ The wife of 
Tuglilaq Shah and mother of Piroz Shdh was a Bhatti woman.^ The Mu- 
hammadan along the Kali nadi in Etah are a turbulent, idle set^ 

much dreaded by tlieir neighbours. 

Bilkait. — A tribe in Bundelkband • who are said to have accompanied 
the army of Aurangzeb in his incursion into that country.® 

1 Ibbetson, JPmrjdh Mlnogra^Tiy , section 448. ^ Baja Lacbbman Sinb, BulandsTtalr 

Memory 162. ^ Census, J^orU-Western j^ramnces^ lSQo, Vol. I, App. 16. ® JPeo* 

gfle of India, III, 181. ®Dowson’s MlliiOt^XH.,%’ 11 ^ 1 , ® O-azetteeT, Hovih^W^estefn 
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Bilkiiariya. — (Take tlieir name from Billdiar in Oadli.) A tribe in 
pargana Dliurjapara of Gorakhpur, of the Bachgoti ChauMn stocks 

Bisen, — (Skt. tisva^ entire, sena^ army.) A powerful clan in the east of 
the province and in Oudh. The head of the clan is the Rdja of Majhauli, 
in pargana Saleinpur of Gorakhpur, They as well bb BomDccf (qv,) 
claim, descent from Mayura Bhatta a descendant of Jamadagni Rishi. 

They say that leaving Benares in search of a kingdom he settled first at 
Kankradili in pargana Nathupur of Azamgarh. By a woman of inferior 
class he there begat a son who was the ancestor of the Mals^ a class of 
who still hold part of the pargana. Crossing the Ghagra, Mayura Bhatta 
overcame several Rajbhar chiefs and added much to his territory. He there 
begat three sons, hy a Kshatrigd wife Bisusen, by a Blntinlidr wife Baikal, by 
a Brdhnan wife Nagsen. Finm the first are descended the Bisens of Salem- 
pur Ma jhauli ; from the second the Bagaunclui BhninJidrs of Tamkuhi and 
Kowarij from the third the Misrs of Piyasi. All four sets of Mayfira 
Bhatta^s descendants accept the legend which, if it has any snbstratnm of 
fact at all, shows that Mayura Bhatta lived in days when the prevailing 
laws of caste wnre still unknown or were not acted on in these remote 
regions, Some other Azamgarh Bisens claim descent from Tikari near 
Delhi.^ One of their Ptajas, Unwant, is said to have given his name to 
the town of Unao. The Unao branch refer their origin to Salempur Ma« 
jhauli.^ 

Bislit (Skt. vasisMJid, the most wealthy.) A elan of iheKhasii/a tribe, 
in the hill districts, of which there are various varieties,^ They claim to 
be descendants of a band of immigrants from Chitor. Williams® takes it to 
be a territorial title like thokddr^ a idhiqaddr. Negi is a term usually 
placed in juxtaposition with it and if connected with Ndgd implies a Scythian 
or Cliinese supremacy in former ages.'^^ 

Bundela. — A tribe considered to be of spurious origin : according to 
one story they are the illegitimate offspring of Chandeh by slave girls.^ 
The Bareilly story that they come from Nanamaii near Cawnpur is apo- 
cryphal. The most probable account is that they are an illegitimate branch 
of the Galianodf stock of Kantit in Mirzapur. They say that one Raja 
Paneham, being expelled by his brothers, retired to Bindachal and became a 
votary of the Bindabasini Bhawani. He wished to offer himself up as a 
sacrifice to the goddess, but she appeared and restrained him from the sacri- 
fice, and the tribe got its name from the single drop {hund) of blood which 
fell from the body of the saint. We have here, perhaps, a reminiscence of the 

^ Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental B-lossarg^ svt. ^ Azamgarli, Settlement Report, 
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'asicieiit bloocl.'sacrifices wMcb: w,ere/we:' know>.. eomiiioii,. among tlie aboriginal: 
^tribes/of'.the Yindiiyan range/ „ 

Another story is „ that Hardeo, .one o£ tlie . Gahanvdr £ariiily;,.caiiie to,.. Or-” ^ 
elilia in Biindelkhand with a slave girl from Khairagarli. There the Klim- 
gar Eaja of Kariir; demanded his daughter in niarriagej but the Gahanvdr 
treacherously poisoned him at a feast, and the tribe got their name from the 
offspring of tlie slave girl [hdndi) } 

They have a peculiar custom that their women do not nurse their chiL 
dren, but get w( 3 t luirses from AMrs of the Danwa elan, which are supposed 
to take their name from dad^ a wet nurse. 

The headquarters of the Bnndela principality was Orchha and its founder 
drew on himself everlasting infamy by the murder of the wise Abiil Fazl.^ 
The date of the rise of the Bundelas is fixed by Sir H. M. Elliot about the 
beginning of the 13th century after the Cliandels had been humiliated by 
the Chatthdns, Franklin assigns it to the time of Timur, when the tribe 
under Dewada Bir is said to have established itself at Urhanr^ . 

The tribe has a bad reputation for fraud and chicanery. Sir H. M. 
Elliot qxiotes the proverb Na sail Landi, na ek B-undelkhandi (a native of 
Bundelkhand is as great a rogue as a hundred weighmen. Ahdul Hamid 
Lahori^ calls them a turbulent troublesome race. 

Cliamar Gaur.— A clan in Rae Bareli and other parts of Oudh, of whom 
the Amethiya are an offshoot.^. 

Chandel. — (Skt. chandra, the moon.) A tribe scattered in various parts 
of these provinces who generally trace their origin to Mahoba in Bundel- 
khand. They trace their birth through Chandra, the moon, up to Brahma. 
Hemavati was by one account daughter of Hemraj, the family priest of 
Indrajit, the Gaharwar Raja of Benares^ or of Indrajit himself.' With, 
her at midnight the moon had dalliance. She awoke and saw the moon 
going away. She was about to curse him sayiiig /I am not a Qatda'm 
woman, when he rejdied the curse of Sri Krishna has been fulfilled. 
Your son will become very great and his kingdom will extend from sunset 
to sunrise."^^ Hemavati said Tell me that spell by which my son may 
be absolved.'*^ Chandra said ^You will have a son and he will be your 
absolutions^ and he gave her this spell Go to Asu near Kalinjar and there 
dwell. When within a short time of being delivered cross the river Ken 
and go to Kliajrain where Cliintaman Banya lives and there stay with him. 

^ Sir H, M. Elliot, Supplemental Q-lossa7*g^ s,v . : Gazetteer, Koritb- Western JProvinces, I, 
2(1: DowsoiCs Mliof, I, 45. 2 Tod, Anmls, 1, 12o, s(i. » G. 11. Ereelin^, 
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Your son shall perform a great sacrifice. In this iron age sacrifices .are 
not perfect. I will appear as a BrShmaii and complete tlie sacrifice. Then 
jTiur absolution will be perfeet.'’^ The fruit of the intrigue was Chandra 
Varmma, said to have been born in Sambat 204; and from biin to Parmal 
Deo whose fort Kalin jar was taken by Kutb-nd-din in 1202 A.D,; there 
are said to have been by one account 49 and by another 23 generations. 

The legend like many of the satne kind seems to have been invented to 
cover impurity of origin. The stoiy of the Mirzapur^ branch in Agori 
Barliar connects them closely with thd aboriginal Seorisy as the Oudh tribe 
are connected with the equally aboriginal Bhars^ 

The head of tlie clan up to tlie Mutiny was the Baja of Shlurajpur. 
The TJnao branch say they came from Chanderi in the Dakhin whence they 
emigrated after the overturn of the Bundelkhand kingdom of Mahoba by 
Pritbivi Raja in spite of the valour of the Bancqjliar heroes Alha and 
Udal.^ Part of them emigrated to Unao as late as the reign of Alaniglr;^ 

As for the eastern branch of the tribe they are admitted to be Somiansi 
but do not intermarry with the leading tribes. The Bimielas are said to be 
a spurious breed from them and slave girls. ^ One of the Cawnpur families 
fasten their coats on the left side like Muhammadans. They say they do^ 
this in memory of one of the Emperors who remitted some of their 
tribute.^ 

Chauli^n. — [Skt. ChaUvrhdlmy four armed : Cunningbam/ liowevei"; 
shows from inscriptions that the GJiauMm even as late as the time of 
Prithivi Raja had no claim to be sprung from fire^ but were content to be 
considered descendants of the sage Bhrigu through Jamadagnya Vatsa, 
The modern derivation from Chat%rMJm, the figure with four arms is pro- 
bably an invehtioii. The older derivation was Hindi CMhy desire or choice; 
an abbreviation of tlie Skt. ichohlia. Buchanairi derives it from CMntu- 
pavana^ the thought purifier. Tod^ derives it from CliaUirangay qiiadri- 
,form because the first of them created by the prayers of Vasishtha was of 
that shape. The low grade so called Glauhtm tribe of Bijnor derive their 
name from cha%y four and kan loss, because when crossing the Indus with 
Raja Man Sinlds army in 1586 A.D. they lost the four requisites of Hindu 
communion — religion {dJiann), ceremonies {HU), piety {digd) and duties 
{karma)']. An important clan in these Provinces, the distribution of winch is 
given in detail by Sir H. M. Elliot.^® They claim to be one of tlie Agnilaila 
races and also one of the 36 Royal families. The KJdcM, Narld^i, Nihunibh, 
TMm, Bliadmifiya, Bachgoii, Eajkumdr, Ilara, Bilkkarigay C/draH/ay 

1 District Gazetteer, VZ0, sgq. ^Benctt, Clans of Mae Mareli, 2 : Oifelh Gazet- 

ieer Intro. XXXYI : Indian Aniiquarg, I, 265, sq. Elliott, CkronivUs of iUao, 

23. ^Idem, 54. JSastern Indict, ll, 458. kieiilerrent 

Jleporl, 20. ’t A fdha^dlogical ,Mej>Qrb, II, 255. fMaslern India, II, .102. 

Annals, 1, 102. ^uyjQlcnmtcfl Qkmr^, sv. 
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Bandkilgoti, &e. are considerecl sub-divisiong of them. They generally tmee 
their origin to Sambhar and Ajmir. 

The most eonspiciious families are those of Mainpuri; Riijor^ Partupncr 
and Cliatarnagar. The Mainpiiri family the" head of the clan are said to 
have settled in the Central Duab in the 12th or beginning of the 13th 
century.^ They are generally represented to be the lineal descendants of 
Pratap Endra who Vv^-as son of Eana Sangat, the great grandson of Ghahir 
Deva, the brother of Prithivi Eaja the last Chanhdn King of Delhi who was 
conquered in 1193A.D, by Muhammad Shahab-ud-diii Ghori. It is almost 
certain, however, that the real founder of this important branch of the 
Chauhixns was one Deva Brahma a less distinguished cadet of the same 
house. Shortly after the defeat of Prithivi Ptaja and the fall of the Vhatthdu 
dynasty Deva Brahma accompanied hy a numerous following of Idnsmen 
and retainers left his original seat at Nimranatod settled at Partapner near 
Bhongaon. The founder of this was Pratap Endra who is eonstantly men- 
tioned in the Mahhzmi-i-Afghdm oi Niyamat-ulla as having played a pro- 
minent part in the reigns of Muhammad AM-ud-diii and Bahlol Lodi. He 
held Bhongaon Kampil and Patiyali, and was con&med hy Bahlol Lodi as 
Governor of that part of the country. In tlie war between Bahlol and the 
Sharqi monarch of J aiinpur, Eae Pratap and Gutb Khan the Afglnin Governor 
of the adjoining district of Eapri acted in concert, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on the other and presumably on account of the assassina- 
tion of Narsinha Deva, son of Eae Pratab, they organised a conspiracy 
against Sultan Bahlol and compelled him to retreat towards Delhi, leaving’ 
the Jaunpur King in possession of the Central and Lower Duab/^ 

In Matbura‘^ the clan is classed as pure l>ecaiise they do not practise 
widow marriage {Kardo), The Bareli branch say that 10 generations back 
(1500 — 1550 A.D.) Nandbar Deva and Gandliar Deva came to Paraiili in 
Budaiin and thence moving on expelled the Bhils from Bisauli.^ 

Tm 0\\ik GJmiiJidns claim origin from Maiiipuri. Their ITnilo colony 
is called ChmMua which lies south of DikJdi^dna (the Dikliit land) with 
Pumodrs BdcMals and Pariluirs between it and the Ganges;^ 

The Gorakhpur branch have intermarried with impure hill tribes and 
have a Cliinese cast of features.^ 

In Biilandslmbr one branch accepted Islam as they murdered the Mu- 
hammadan Governor of Sikandrabad, and. another adopted widow marriage 
and have been expelled from the tribe.® 

The legitimate Azamgarh branch traces its origin to Sambhal.^ 

iMainpnri, Seitlfimenf Report. ^ SeUlemeni Report, 34. ^ SeUlemenf 

Report, 32. ‘^Elliott, Chronicler ofJJmo, 42. "^Rai^tern IncUaj II,. 462, 

« Edja Eiiclilimaa Sint, Memo., 164, 7 BeiUmmt Report, GO, 
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Besides these and other legitimate Cliaiilian families thei’e is a tribe of 
the same name in Bijnor and Moradabad who are admittedly of doiibtful 
origin. Some say they were originally Galdoi^ others Ganr^ Bais^ Burundi 
and so ond They are divided into three classes, Cliandhari. Fadhuii and 
KJidgi. The last of these are the lowest, widow marriage being allowed among 
them. The ChaiidJiaris do not give their daughters to the PailhdnSp but 
take theirs d 

In Moradabad thOy are said to be of aboriginal origin like the Bhars who 
took refuge in the Tarai 'when driven out of the South by the Thakurs and 
Aliars, and to take their name from elm ha ^ a ratd 

Thei’O is also a hill clan the Amdl of Garhwal who claim Chaulum 
kin’shi]?.'^ For other references to the Ghanhans see Cunningham Archmo- 
logical Reports, II. 4^55, sqrp : iiem^ VII, 13, sqq , : Gazetteer North-- 
Westeryi Provinces, V, 577 : IV, 54)1, srirp Oudli Gazetteer, I, 3S5 ; Peopld 
of India, II 80, III. 137. 

Bliakara, Bliakra. — A clan which may possibly be identified mth the' 
Tahoraioi of Ptolemy.^ They claim Sdrajhansi origin, but this is not gener- 
ally admitted. Some are said, to be "emigrants from the banks of the iSw- 
bada ; but the main body of the clan in these Provinces say that they came 
from Ajmir in the beginning of 16th century and occupied the country 
now traversed by the East Indiail Railway from Etawali to Earhaii. They 
wefe notorious in 18th ceiltuiy for their lavflessness and we lenrn froni 
the letters of Ezad Bakhsh® that in the neiglibourhood of xlgra they gave 
the Imperial Officers much trouble and rendered the eommmnnieatioil 
between that city and Etawali insecure. Their chief stronghold then was 
Balampur in the Chandwar pargana whence they issued in bands and harass- 
ed the country far and wicte up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 
conduct brought about its own punishment for before the close of the cen- 
tury we find that they had greatly diminished in numbers and that their 
possessions had dwindled down to a few scattered villages. They seem to 
have gained their power by a close itliianee with the BhadauriTfds. In the 
mutiny they endeavoured to seize their old fort at Barhan from the xiwa 
Raja, but were conquered by a combitiecl force of Addons and Mewdtis and 
since then they have sunk into insignifieancej 

Dikhit, Bikhit. — (Skt. Mhshita, initiated, consecrated.) A tribe found 
in Fatehpur, Baiswara (in which a tract is called from them PUchtigdnd) 
Bundelkhand, Benares and Ghazipiir; The clan in pargana Pachotar of 
Ghai^ipur is called PacUori^a. They claim- to be Surajhansis oi Ajudhya 

1 Census Eeporfi N'ortli-Western Frovincesy 1865, Table lY, 6. ^ Idem, I A-pp-^. 

2d, sq. - SeUlement FepQrt, 22. - ^ Ltkinmn, JSimalagan Gazetteer, 111, 276. 

^ J. W. McCiindle, Indian Antiptargy XIII, 378, ^ Sir H, M, Elliot, Supplemental 

Olossarpi sv* ^ Maiapuri, Meport^ p, 21 
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whence they emigrated to GujMt, : Kalyan Sdh is said to liaw received 
the title o£ ThMdt £rdm King Vikramajita of Ujjain, the clan having been 
previously known as Bwgland. Mnally they entered the service of the 
MdtJiors of Kanauj and were Woken up on the fall of that monarchy. 
There is some suspicion that they have an admixture of Ku^adh blood. 
Their power was finally broken by Akbar’s General Muhammad Amin 
Khtm.i 

The Ghdzipur branch say they came from Bulandshalir about 20 gene- 
rations ago dnd occupy nearly the Whole of the P'aehotar pargana, whenee 
they have acquired their local name.® 

In Azamgarh they have been dispossessed of most of their property by 
the Bincdrs. There is another Azamgarh clan known as BikMkvdr who 
say their ancestors came from thei west and occupied untenanted land where' 
the clan now resides.® 

According to Sir H. M. Elliot* they give their daughters in marriage’ 
to the Somhansi, Baghuhmsi, GdMnodr and.Ba«s and take from the Sdngar, 
Boniodr and Kausikd 

Bou'wS.r-. — [Bum'dr] a mixed Rajput— Bhninhdr tribe found in Gorakh- 
pur, Gliazipur and Azamgarh. Sir H. M. Elliot says that at one time they 
were strong enough to establish a principality on the Kosi in Western 
Tirhfit, and there are several monuments still existing in that neighbourhood 
which attest the power of the iloawrfr Raja Kama Deva. In Ghdzipur® 
the Rajput and Bhuinhar branches are quite distinct. They are of a dark 
complexion and have not Aryan features. 

In Azamgarh® both sets admit descent from common ancestors : Sonpal 
being the father of the Rajput and Kuspal of the Bhuinhar. Both sets are' 
Aryan in appearance. The Rajput branch say that they came from Don 
Darauli in Sarah and are descended from Mayura Bhatta, tlie mythical 
ancestor of the Bisen Raja of Salempur Majhauli \vho disclaims connection 
with them. Among Rajputs they are of little consideration. The Blminhar 
branch say they came from Raindih near Delhi, hut they admit their con- 
nection with the Bomodrs of Tirhut and Sdran, and speak of themselves as 
the descendants of Jham Bhatta whom they connect in a vague way with 
Mayura Bhatta. They are sometimes known as Bainiga from the village 
of Raini in pargana Muhammadahad an early settlement in Azamgarh. 

Dor_ — ^A elan which before the coming of the Jl/zry 4/®^^ the chief 

owner of Aligarh : there are a few in that district and Bulandshalir. In 
Moradahad they were supplanted by the Banwdrs ; there are a few in 

1 Elliott^ Chronicles of Vnaoi 84, s^q. , ^ Oldliam, 3£emo., I, 58. ^ Settle* 

ment Report, 57, 61. ^ Supplemental aiossary, sv. ^ Oldliam, Memo,, I, G5, 

« Settlement Heportt 29, 43. ^ Sir H. M, 3ElEot, Suppkmenfal GtlQsmr^, si\ 
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The local traditions in Aligarh and Bulandshahr agree that they were 
lords o£ a large tract of country between the Ganges and Jumna long anterior 
to the Muhammadan invasion, They were at all times proliably subordi- 
nate to the Delhi Rajas : and in Bulandshahr their power had been weakened 
and their possessions encroached upon by the attacks of the Mewiitis and 
the colonisation in their territories of the Bargujars, Jats and other races. 
In and about Koil at least they seem to have retained some remnant 
.of their fomer authority until the defeat of Prithivi Raja and the conquest 
of Delhi and Ajmird^^ They claim Idnship with the Pcmwars and say they 
came to the upper from the middle Duab in lOth century. They have an 
absurd derivation for their name because one of their kings offered his head 
to the local goddess and was thus called Bund which was corrupted into 
Pot ! Haradatta was their king at the time of the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni and most of the ruined forts in the Central Duah are attributed 
to him and his descendants. They were finally in the middle of the 12 th 
century expelled by the Mma-Meos^ Bargujars and Gahlots and their power 
was finally broken by Shahab-ud-dinJ They have now little influence. 

Tod'^ remarks that though occupying a place in all the genealogies^ time 
has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of a tribe to gain a victory 
over whom was deemed by Prithivi Baja worthy of a tablet, 

Gaharw^r^ Gaharw^r. — (According to Nesfield the name is a variant 
of the aboriginal Khamodr f but this is not probable) : the name is spelt 
Gdhadaivdla in the grants-^ and may possibly be connected with the Skt, 
root gah in the sense of dwellers in caves or deep jungle). A tribe found 
in the Central Dual), Rohilkhand, Gorakhpur, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Ghazi- 
pur and Bundelkhand. The head of the elan is the Raja of' Kantit in 
Mirzapur. The early history of the clan is obscure, but it would appear 
that the RdtJiofs were a branch of the clan who separated being Bralmianists 
from the Pdlas who were Buddhists. This heresy accounts for their being 
according to Tod despised by other Rajputs, The Bundelas are also descend- 
led from them. 

The Mirzapur branch claim descent from Kanauj® and according to 
Sir H. M. Elliot^ it is doubtful whether they preceded the EdtJiors at 
Kanauj, or after being incorporated with them, were dispersed with them 
at the final conquest of Kanauj by Muhammad Ghori. 

Even now the Cawnpur branch derive their name from Ghafldlmf as 
they were turned out of house and home after the fall of Kanauj.^ 

^ Aligarh, Settlemeni He^port, p. 11. ^ Census jR>e;porty Western JProvhiees^ 

ISGS, Yol. I, App. 17 : Baja Lachhman Sinh, HulandsltaJir Memo., 147, 165. 
nals, 1, 125, Trans, lii. A. S,, 1, 133. ^ Brief ^Yieio, 17. ^ A, B. Hoernle, Indian 

Aniifi'uary , XVj 98, sq. ® Mirsa^pur dazetker, 118. Oldhara'is GMzixmr 
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In FaruHiabad they are a large and important colony. The first comers 
were two brothers Man and Mahesh : the former settled in Amritpur where 
his elan acquired 42 Tillages kno wn as Viie Bifalisi, Mahesh settled in Bho j- 
pur and the tract lying south-west of that pargana which is known by the 
oi iliQ Gahalwdri} 

They hold a good position in Gorakhpur and claim descent from the last 
Rajds of Kasi. They are said to be emigrants from Narwar in Eajputaiia. 
■When expelled from Kasi by the BaghMnsi they came to Gorakhpur, 
Tliough they claim an early connection with thQ BcUhor they dp not inter- 
marry 

The Ghazipnr branch claim kinship with the Kantit family of Mirzapur; 
their ancestor, a cadet of that house^ is said to have been in the service of the 
Delhi Emperor and to have got possession of pargana Mahaieh south of the 
Ganges, the greater part of which they hold. ^ 

Sir H. M, Elliot suggests that the name of the Kaiiauj King at the time 
of the invasion of Llahmiid of Ghazni-Kora, is a corruption of Gahdnodr:^ 

Gahlot* — [Said to he derived from Skt. Gnhiy a cave ; when the 
..ancestors of .the Kami of Mewar were expelled from Gujarat one of the 
, Queens by name Pushpavati found refuge among the Brahmans of the 
‘Mallia Mountains : she was shortly afterwards delivered of a son whom she 
called, from the cave (GiiM) in wdiich he was horn, by the name Gahlot.^*’^ 
Others derive the name from Mi, a slave girl in allusinn to their descent], 
a tribe 'which has two branches ikB Si sodi^a and Ahdriya, One derivation 
of SisoiUyd is Siva Sudhiya^ a devotee of the god Siva : another is from 
lead, as one of the tribe once drank melted lead with impunity^ : 
another is from mm or a hare (Skt. sha^hd) wdiich may have been the 

clan totem : or from the town of Sisodha the fnst home of the clan : as 
AMriya is taken from the town of Anandpur Ahar near Udaipur.] 

According to Tod^ they migrated from Kosala under Ivanak Sen and 
became rulers of Ballabhi and Gajni from which the last prince Siladitya 
was expelled by Partbian invaders in 6th century. A posthumous son of liis, 
Grahaditya, obtained a petty sovereignty at Edar. A change was marked 
by bis name becoming the patronymic and GraMlatd or Gahlot designated 
the Suryavansa of Rama. With reverses and migrations from the wdlds of 
Edar to Ahar (near the modern Udaipur) the Gahlot was changed to Ahdriya 
by which name the race continued to he designated till 12th century when 
the elder brother Rakup abandoned his * claim to the throne of Chithor 
obtained by force of arms from the Mori and settled at Dongarpur 'which 
they yet hold as well as the title AMriya ; . while the younger Mahup 

' BeitUmeni Meyori, 13. ® Btieliaiiaii, Eastern India, II, 459. ^ Oldliam, 

Memo., I, 58 ^ Bupylemental Qlossary, so. U® gjy M, Elliot, Sn^plenmifary 

Qlomrgi ht Xodj AmaUt X, 238. f dnmki IX, 760, I 90, 
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established the seat of power at Sisodlm whence Sisodhi^a both 

Ahdri^a Vbndi Galliot. 

There seems to have been always a prejudice against the tribe, and in 
ancient times they had a reputation for cowardice/ Their name has been 
identified with the Gallitahitm of Ptolemy^s lists/ 

In Farukhabad the clan claims its origin from Chithor. Govind Eao, the 
founder of the colony is said to have come with Prithivi Eaja the Delhi 
prince in his expedition against Jai Chand of Kanan j, and to have received 
180 villages in this and the neighbourhood of Cawnpur as a reward for the 
'^lour he displayed. From him the GaJilot hsbVQ preserved a pedigree down 
to the present representative of the clan ; but this shows but 13 or 14? gene- 
rations from Govind Rao which would require over 40 years a generation 
to make Govind Rao a contemporary of Prithivi Raja. It is most probable 
that some names have dropped out of the list/ 

The clan is classed as pure in Mathura because they do not practise 
widow marriage: the families call themselves Sdh} ClmndJian and 
Their occupation of Unao, whence they expelled the Koris, dates only from 
the reign of Alamgir/ 

In Bulandshahr they have, it is supposed, given their name to the town 
of Gulaothi/ 

In Cawnpur they are said to have turned out the Gams from pargana 
Bilhaur where their territory acquired an unenvialJe notoriety which gave 
rise to the name Tisdh or three harvests Mar j/, rahi and plunder/ 

They have a very remarkable tradition that Pratap Chand Galilot^ the 
conqueror of Chithor was married to a daughter or grand-daughter of the 
famous Nausherwan and hence the tradition that the Ranas of Udaipur are 
of Persian descent. 

Garg^ Gargbansi. — (Gary, one of the Rishis), A tribe in the eastern 
districts, also called Chanmiiya. They are both JBJminhdrs and GhJiaUris : 
in the latter caste they do notrank high. Those of the Gary Bhuinhars 
whose blood has not been tainted by admixture wRh inferior castes in recent 
generations take a fair rank among Bhuinhars. There can be no doubt 
that both clans are of the same stock. One division of the Chhattri branch 
is called S-urliamya from Surhan in pargana IMahul of Azamgarh. In 
Faizahad they are reputed thieves. The Chattri clan are g^enerally regarded 
as Bais of inferior stock/ 

^ J. Beatnes, (TTanslaiion of IBritThi 'Rasaih : IndiaTh Antifiuary » I> 276. ^ J. W, 

McCrindle, Idem^ VI, 342 note, ^ Barukliabad, BettUme^xb Mejjori, 12. ^ Settlement 

Meport, 34- Growse, Mathura, 464 ^ Blliott, Chronicles of Vnao, 53. « Baja 
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Gaur. — (Supposed to take tlieir name from tlie kingdom of Ganda in, 
Bengal). An important elan found in Gorakhpur, Eohilkhand, Eundel- 
khand and Central Duab. According to Sir H. M. Elliot they are divided 
into three classes BJiat Gaur, BdJiman Gaur and ClMviar Gaur, names 
derived from some association ivith the Bhdt, Brahman and Cliamdr tribes. 
To these are sometimes added Katheriya. who are said to have some connec- 
tion with carpenters (Skt. h&sUa, wood) but are perhaps so called from 
KateJiar the old name of Eohilkhand. Among the three the Chamar Gaur 
rank highest and are said to be so called because one of their women far 
advanced in pregnancy took refuge in a Chamm’s hut and was there delivered 
under his protection,^ 


In raiiil’liaLad they called themselves Hdthoriya and are said to have 
come from ShahjalAnpur under the brothers Sarhe and Biirhe. Each 
received 84 {Chaurid) villages, ESrhe^’s descendants chiefly settled in tlie 
-country now forming the pargana of Shamsabad west, while Sarhe kept to 
the south in Shamsabad east and Bhojpur.® 

The Etiwah branch say they came from Sopur in the west as early as 
650 A.D., having expelled the Meos, and they allege that tlieir power was 
broken by the Bandfar heroes Alha and Udal early in I2th centuiy.® 

Their earliest settlement in Unao was in the time of Buhar : another 
family expelled a Gaddi tribe in the time of Akbar.‘ 

The Chamar Gaur in Cawnpui-® trace their origin to Garh Gajni whence 
Eaja Prithivi Deva came to the Coui’t of Eajd Jai Chand of Kanauj whose 
daughter he married and was given the country round Kalpi and Karra 
Manikpnr. He was murdered by the Meos because he became enamomud 
of the daughter of the Meo Eaja of Harha Kuser. The Eanis eseapinc 
took refuge--the Meo Bani with a Brahman, the Edthorni with a Chamar'^ 
hence the distinction between the two branches of the tribe. Other say 
the name is derived from the fan {chaumi) which one of their ancestor 
was privileged to wave over Jai Chand^s head : others take it from an 
ancestor E§ja Cluiunhar or the sage Chiman. 

The Oudh Ameihiyds are an off-shoot of the Chamar Ga%r.^ 


Gauraiiar.— A small tribe in Eohilkhand and the borders of Bndaun 
and Aligarh. They ai-e said to he descended from the Chamar Gaur and 
Eome^say they have Aim blood in their veins. They trace their origin to 
Kaiuur m the west whence they came to serve the Delhi Emperors.^ 


Gaurua.— (<7a«f)- Hardly a name of a special tribe, hut a general 
term applied to Edjputs who have , lost rank by the practice of^vidow 

^ S-ujrplemenlul Glo.'imyff.sv. ^ SeUlem^'irt ^ 

1S63, r. API,. 84. ^ Elliott, CkronioUs, if ' Henort ‘^T 
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hiai'nage {Ircrdo), In Matliura some call tliemselves Kacllm'dhi^ otliers 
Jamwaty otliers Sidodhi^a, Towards Delhi they are said to he particularly 
qiiarrelsoine, but sturdy in build and clannish in disposition d 

Gailtam. — A tribe usually rated among the Ghandralann^ but not in 
the 36 royial races. There are a few in BuiKlolkhand and Jjenares : a con- 
siderable number In Grhdzipuiv Patehpur^ Cawnpnr; Budaim^ Azaingarh and 
Goralvhpur.^ * 

Their original home is Fatehpur, and they claim to have been originally 
Brahmans and that the Rishi Gotama from whom they derive their name was 
their remote ancestor. Another stoiy gives the Rishi Siringi as their fore- 
father. The descendant in the sixth degree from Gotama married the daughter 
of Ajaypal the GaJiarwdr Raja of Kanaiij and received as her dowry the whole 
extent of country from Brayag to Haridvar. From this event the tribe 
ceased to be Brahmans and became Thaturs and the issue of the marriage 
took the title of Puijk of Argal a village in the ravines of the river Rind 
about 30 miles west of Fatehpurd 

Sir H. M. Elliot distrusts the story of their connection with Siringi or 
the Qa/idrwdrs, One of the Rajas is said to have granted to a 

Bdis chieftain and another gave 62 villages to Parmal the Raja 

of Mahoba after his defeat by Biithivi Raja in 1183 A.D. Ten years after 
the Raja of Argal Ratan Sen shared in the ruin that had overtaken Jai 
Chand the Gahanodr or rather RdtJior Raja or Kanauj. .Finally the family 
was overcome and its property confiscated by the Muhammadans. 

The IJnao branch were early colonists from Argal, ^ and so with those 
in Gha^ipiir who are said to have emigrated 400 or 500 years ago and 
expelled the aboriginal Soeris.^ 

In Azaingarh there is a Blminlidr and Ghhaitri branch : the former 
ignore the latter, and say that they themselves came from Argal. The 
Bhuinhars allege that they are all one stock of Barwariya Brahmans, the 
Clihattris having assumed their present caste only when the ancestor of the 
Rajas of Azaingarh became a Muhammadan and rose into power. In the 
Ayin-i-Akhari they are described as Zaminddrs in pargana Nizamdbad. 

The Cawnpur® branch is said to have emigrated from. Argal 450 years 
ago and to have expelled the Arakhs. 

The Sakyds of Kapilatastu also reckoned the saint Gotama among their 
forefathers and they to represented by the existing Gautamiydsd These 
Gautcmiiyds are an inferior branch. They seem to he Gautcms who from the 
low marriages of their daughters or other reasons have fallen from a. better 

^ Gi’owse, Mathura, 12 : Ibbetson, J^aytjdh 'Ethnoyraphy, section 44G. ^ Sir 11. M. 

Elliott, Supplemental Q-lossary, sn* , S. Growso, Indian Antiquary, XV, 2GO eq, 
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statiiS; or Clihattris o£ inferior stock wh6 have adopted the patronymic of 
the more famous eland 

The history of the Argal brancli is giTen in the Mamutl of Titles /ot 
ike NortMFestem Provinces? 

According to Sir H, M. Elliot^ the Gankmis of Jaunpiir and the east- 
ward give their daughters in marriage to the Somiansi, Baeligoii, Bandliahjoti^ 
Bajiodr and Hdjliuni&Y. Those of the Duab give their daughters to the 
Bliaclcmnya^ KacliJmaha, BMhof^ GaJilot^ Chaulidn and Tormr, 

Ilara.—A clan who trace their descent to the famoiis Kamdheiiii 
from whose bones they were produced. They are esteemed of the best 
birth and trace their origin to Jodhpttrd 

Hardw^S. — A ekn in Azamgarh who trace their origin to Ilardwar, 
Their shares are small and except a few families they generally are poord 

Hayohans. — A clan in Ballia : they are of tlie lunar race and consider- 
ed highest " in rank among the tribes of this district. According to Sir 
H. M. Elliot^ Mahesw^ati the capital of the Lunar Ptiijpnts in the Narbada 
valley was founded by the llyolans. Their dynasty for 52 generations was 
located at Ratanpur in the Central Provinces. The last of the dynasty 
Eaja Eag Nath Sinh died about 110 years, ago. The llijohins of the dis- 
trict claim descent from the Ratanpur Kings. ' Chandra Got a cadet of 
this house in 850 A.D. migrated northwards^ settled at Manjha on the 
Ganges; now included in the Saran district; and waged successful war with 
the aboriginal Cheros.*^^ After near a couple of hundred years his descend- 
ants left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihiya where they 
remained 5 centuries and subdued the Cheros, In or about 1528 A.D. the 
Raja Bliopat Deva (or perhaps one of his sons) violated Mahe?d a Brah- 
man woman of the house of the paroJiU or family priest of the llyohans 
elan. She burnt herself to death and in dying imprecated the most fear- 
ful curses on the Ilyolans race. After this tragedy the clan left Bihiya 
and passed beyond the G anges to the Ballia pargana ^vhere for a time they were 
located at Gai Ghat and finally settled at Haldi from which the Eyohans 
R^ja now takes his title. Tlie tomb of Maheni rmder a pipictl tree close to 
the railway at Bihia is still visited by women of every caste wiio come in 
numbers either to invoke her as a deified being or to offer oblations in com- 
memoration of her. None of them dares to enter Bihia w^hich contains the 
remains of their ancestors^ fort. They are more swarthy than most Rajputs 
and Carnegy suggests that they may^ have been originally a Tamil 
raee-'h^ 

' Azaingarli, Settlement ‘Report^ 54 sg[ : BticliaimBj ^Eastern India^ II, 458. ® 57 sq. 
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IndauriyS.— A clan whicii claims origin from Inclor ; there are a few in 
Agra.^ 

JSdon. — (Slvt. Yudam). A elan which claim descent and their name 
from Yadu, son of Yayati the fifth monarch of the Lunar dynasty. 

Tod calls them the most illustrious of the tribes of Ind^ but in the 
tanjab their name has been overshadowed by Bhalii the title of their 
dominant branch in modern times.^ The only Hindu descendants of the 
Ydduvami at the present day are the Jctdons of the small state of Karaxili to 
the west of the Chambal and at Sabalgarh or J adonvati in the Gwalior territory 
east of that river] but the Musalmans of acknowledged Jddo7i descent form 
fei very large portion of the population of eastern Rajputana frozn Sohna and 
Alwar on the west to the Chambal on the east^ and from the banks of the Jumna 
to Karauli and Sabalgarh on the south. These Jddon Musalmans are known 
as Khdnzddas and Meos, The Tadmansi claim descent from Krishna. The 
first historical name is Dharm^ Pala 77th in descent from Krishna, His 
title Fdla has come down to the present Karanli Rajas. His date is about 
800 A;D. His capital was Bayana frord wliicli his descendants were driven 
out by Muhammad Ghori^ and Kutb-ud~din Aibak who took Tahangarh in 
1196 A.D. After this the Jddon Raja retired to Karauli and thence 
across the Jumna to Sabalgarh, but eventually returned to Karauli.-’-*^ 

The tribe in these Provinces now represented by the R6ja of Awa in 
pargana Jalesar of Etah. is of doubtful origin. They are also found at 
Somna of Aligarh, Kotila of Agra, and in ilainpuri and Mathura. The 
family in Jewar of Bulandsliahr are known as Chliokarzada or descendants 
of a slave girl and the inferior members of the tribe are called Bdgri as a 
title of rei>roach.^ The Baresir of Agra are said to have been given this 
title which corresponds to Bahadur by Akbar for their services at the seige 
of Chithor, They claim descent from Raja Tindpal of Bayan'8. The 
Jasdwat are said to be another branch of immigrants to Agra from Jaisalmir 
and Jaipur, 

Tod^ has a theory that the Afghanis are really Jddons Uot Yahudi or JewSjr 
descendants of the last ten tribes of Israel. Some of the Jddons have 
adopted widow marriage, but it is not universal. The Ndra^ are said to be 
descended from a barber woman {Ndgan) as also the Bdgri clan about 
Bharatpur and Banda. Several of the J at tril)es are also said to be Jddons 
and the Sinsimvdl of Bharatpur are prominent among them. The Aliar^ 
also call themselves Jddons of inferior descent. They sometimes intermarry 
with other Rajput tribes, but are as a rule endogamous and are reproached 

1 Census !Rej)orit Hortli- Western JProuincesi 1865,- I, Appendix 69^ ^ IbLetson^ 

JPanfdh 'Ethnography section 446. ^ Ctinningham, Archmologieal EeportSj XX, 5 sqq^ 
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for tills by other E^ljputs. They hold the Ganges in particular veneratioiU' 
They are good cultivators and much given money lending. They are 
q uiet and well conducted now. Their as&m^ted forefathers' the 
esilhd AMnsaM^ ov inoffensive in the Veda; The history of the A wa Raj 
is given in the Mamml of Titles , North- Western Provinces? 

Jais. — A clan in the Central Duah which derive their name from the 
town of Jais near AJudllya. They are said to have moved from thence to 
Bikanir. In Mathura they say that their ancestor was Jasram who first 
settled at Bliaclamwinx after dispossessing the and that he was a leper 

who had been cured by a pilgrimage to BraJ. The titles of the family are 
Kunvar for the elder utA Bdhiji for the younger •branch.^ Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks that their rank may be Judged by theii^ receving in marriage 
the daughters of KachJiwdMj PaiswAr BdohJud 

Jaiswar. — [Jais) Another name for i\\Q BIiMii {cp) i or rather of 
one clan of the Bliatti tribe. The Bhdtii are however considered of hinlier 
rank than tlie Jamodr, the latter having intermarried with spurious Rajputs. 
Many of the elaii have become Gijars. Paiswdri^ also a name for the sub- 
castes of many low tribes. The Jaiswar Chamars furnish a large number 
6f our syces and grass-cutters. 

JanghS;!^. — A large aiid somewhat turbulent clan is south-east 
Eohilkhaild where oiie tradition represents them as having dispossessed the 
Kaiherii/ds? In' Bareilly they say that when under Rao Malirup Sah they 
first entered Bisalpur they expelled the Ahu’s irt 1405 A.D^, and in 1570 
Basant Sah drove out the Banjara and the Bhil.® The Budaun” legend is 
that they came under the leadership of a worthy named Dliappu Dham 
whose pugnacity is marked in the verse^ Niche dharti iijmr IXdm hich men 
lave Bha^ph Blum, Below is earth, above is Ritm and between the two’ 
fights Dliappu Dlium/' There are two divisions of them the Bh ur and the' 
Tardi taken from the parts of the country they oeeupied. The latter are' 
the lower as they practise widow marriage. 

In Shahjahanpur^ they claim descent from the Tomar Kmg*s of Dellii 
which they say they left in, disgust at the accession of the Chanhdns, Five 
brothers led five different parties and the youngest of the five crossed the 
Ganges and settled in Sambhal. He had two sons one of whom w-ent to 
Bulandsliahi^ The other Hansraj had three sons^ and they moved east from 
Sambhal. One settled on the highland east of the Ramganga, and from' 
him are descended ilm Bhhr JangMras: of the other two, who -^vere by a 
second marriage, one was the ancestor of the Tardi Janghdras^ now found in 

* Wilson, I j 279. '^4:%,sqq, Mat7Ltira,4<20, ^Supple* 
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Bareilly and Shalijalianprrv, and the other o£ the Budaun clan. Some of the' 
Ulmr cTaiifjIiuras say that the ancestors of the Tavdi Janghdras were sons of 
a woman of the clan and hence their descendants rank lower. This account 
is not admitted by the 'lufwv J‘(iughitfVct>s^ but the difference in rank is not 
denied. Their settlement here may be put in 15th century or nearly SOO 
years later than the alleged emigration from Delhi and their genealogical 
tables do not support their alleged Tomar descent. One tribe of the BarMl 
(qv.) claim to belong to them. They are said to derire their name from 
J ang-Jidrd, ‘‘ worsted in war/" from their defeat by Rajd Hirand Pal of Kampil 
or Shahdbuddin Ghori. In the Central Duab^ they are closely connected 
uith the OhauJidns. The TarM hvsaxch. have adopted widow marriage. 

JaawSr. — A tribe found in Bundelkhandj Cawnpur, Fatehpxir and 
Unao. They were the earliest Eajpiit colonists of Unao® after the expul- 
sion of the Mtlor from Kanauj. They crossed the Ghagra and founded 
the great Ikona Raj of which the Maharaja of Balrampur is now the head. 
They call themselves CJiauMm of the Narbada valley and say they came to 
Oudh in Itth century. Carnegy® thinks they are of Dikkit descent.^ 

Jas5,war, JasS,wat.— -Aclan in Aring of Mathura: they are said to 
be a branch of the Mdon (qv.) and emigrants from Jaisalmir and Jaipur. 
They are held in no great consideration.® 

Jhajhariya. — ^The most numerous elan in Lalitpur. They possibly 
take their name from Jhdjhar in Bulandshahr. 


Jhijliotiya.— A clan which takes its name from Jhijhoti the old name 
of Bundelkhand : not a corruption of TaJnrMa as commonly asserted. The 
same name is applied to a sub-tribe of Brahmans and Banyas.® 


Kachliwaha.— (Skt. KdchoMpa, relating to a tortoise.) A clan which 
claims descent from Kusha, the son of Rama. They are now predominant 
in the territory of Amber or Jaipur from which they expelled the Minas 
and Bargfijars.^ The elan in Narwar and Gwalior became independent 
under Vajra Dama one of whose inscriptions is dated 977 A.D. His oreat 
grandson Bhawana Pula must have been reigning as an independent chief in 
1021 A.D. when Mahmud of Ghazni in his march against Kdlinjar accepted 
the submission of the R6jd of Gwalior. The Kachlmdlias continued to 
reign for upwards of a century until 1129 A.D., when the last king of the 
race Tejpdl or Tejkaran lost his sovereignty through his love for the fair 


Maroni whose beauty still affords a theme for the poetic skill of the bards. 
The Kaehhodhas of Gwalior, Narwar and Jaipur all agree in the same story 
of the love blind Dulha Rde or the bridegroom prince who was supplanted 

1 Gazetteer, mrth- Western Fromnces, IV, 41. * Elliott, CJiromctes, 32 ■ Gazetteer 
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by liis cousin or nepbew the cliief named ParamSl or Paramarddi 

The KacJihodlia dynasty of Amber obtained possession of Narwar 
through the marriage of their daughters with the Moghul emperors of 
Delhi. The history of this dynasty commences with Eaj Sinh^^ son of Bliiiii 
Sinh and grandson of Prithivi Raja who reigned over Amber or Jaipur in 
the reign of Sikaiidar Lodi, Prithivi Raja is said to have had 19 sons of 
whom several succeeded to the throne, Raj Sink was succeeded by his son 
Ramdas", Fateh Sinh succeeded his father about 1610 A.D., but his son 
Amar Sinh lost Narwar in the reign of Shahjahan as all the members of 
his family declaimed in favour of his elder brother prince Khusm.^ Gwa- 
lior is said to have been founded by a EacJiImaha chief Suraj Sen the petty 
Raja of Kuntalpuri or Kutwar. A list ^ and history of the dynasty last- 
ing from 925 to 1104 j A.D. is given by General Cunningham.^ He takes 
the name of the clan bo be derived from KachchJiapa ghat a or tortoise killer 

In these Provinces the clan is found in Muzaffarnagar^ Etawah, Mathura^ 
Azamgarh, Farrukluibad and Jaunpur. They all claim a western origin. 
In Mathura they are classed as which is a general terra for clans 

debased by widow marriage. They claim to be emigrants from Amber/' 

In Bulandshahr they say that they came from Narwar to Amber and 
thence to the Duab,® 

The Etawah branch emigrated from Gwalior to the tract of country 
known as KacJihwaUgd-garh and thence in 1656 A.D. to Etawah.^ 

An Eastern legend makes them descended from the thighs of thefahled 
cow Kdmdhenu.® 

Kachhodha-garh or KachliodUya-garh was the ancient name of pargana 
Madhugarh in Jalaun. 

In Muzaffarnagar they take the title of Iliatiydm? 

Nesfield^^ without apparently much satisfactory evidence represents them 
as originally 

There is a Edihor taunt against them that their name is derived from 
the Kusd grass^ and that their swords will only cut as deep as one of its 
blades.^^ 

KSkau. — A clan found in the Eastern Districts. In Ghazipur^^ they 
say they came from Mhaulaldamhan in Faizabad and expelled the Bliars : 
in Azamgarh^^ they fix their original home at a place called Kapri Kedar 

1 Cunningliam, Arckmlogiml II, 312. ^ Mem^ II, 317 ^ Iclern^ 
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ssmewliere k the west and say that they overcame the Siiiris. They had 

Vi, Cliaiirdsi oi 8 villages. 

Kalhaas. — [The traditional explanation of the name is that one of the 
early leaders of the tribe used to pet a black man {KcUdhans). This may 
possibly have been the tribal totem] an important tribe in Oudli now repre^ 
sented by the Babhnipair family of Gonda who are the only legitimate de-** 
seendants of the old Kalahans Sajas of Khurasa vrhose kingdom extended 
from Hisampnr in Bahraich far into the Gorakhpur district. One account 
makes their ancestor Sahaj Sah who was a descendant of King Jarasindha 
of Bihar, and is said to have taken service with his friend Malik Ain-ud-din 
%vho ruled the south of Oudh from Karra Manikpur. In return for his 
services he was given estates. There is a story of a Dorn Eaja falling in 
love with a girl of the family. The Chhattri dissembled his rage and pre-^ 
tended to comply and when the Dom came to claim his bride made him 
drunk and murdered him.^ 

Another story is that they came from Gujarat with Achal Sinli who 
joined Dariyao Khan about 1450 A.D. He is said to have been an Angrez 
ham or of English descent.^ In 16th century Achal ISTarayan Sinh the 
last of the dynasty outraged at his fort of Luthia Ghat near Khurasa the 
daughter of a Biuhmaii named Ratan Panre, The father starved himself 
to death and the river Sarjii destroyed the fort. The Brahman cursed the 
race with blindness but the curse has been only partially fulfilled. Sleeman^ 
says that one of their Rajas was guilty of a piece of bad faith which com- 
promised the word of the family priest of the Rani who thereupon cursed 
the Raja with hlindnOsS. 

KSilhpuriya. — ^A clan in Oudh who were portions of the same wave of 
Hindu immigration as the about the middle of 13th century. They 
ckim descent from the Rishi Bharadvaj by the marriage of the saint Suchh 
with the daughter of the great Raja Manik Chand. One of his sons was 
a Brahman and the other a Chhattri named Kanh who founded Kdnhpur on 
the road from Salon to Partabgarh whence the elan is named. The tribe 
deity of the clan is Mahesa Rakshasa the buffalo demon to whom they 
offer a buffalo at every third Bijai Basami festival^ aiid another for any wed- 
ding or birth which has occurred in theii* chiefs family since the last 
sacrifice. The sons of Kanh are said to have defeated the Bhars under their 
Kings Tiloki and Biloki (but this is only a legend : see Bhai\Y Carnegy® 
makes them descendants of Kind Panre who was in the employ of the Eajd 
of Hasanpur in Sultanpur district some 20 generations ago and married an 
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Aliir woman. His brother CbdcM Panre married a Dliarfear woman and 
was founder of the Ban&lutlgoti [qv) elan. 

■ Karmwar. — A clan oi Smilmisi angm in Azamgarld. Like the 
Palwdrs tliey say they came from Sandi Pali in the west to aid P&ja Garak- 
deo of Hhaiichliiila in fighting the Eajbhars, Their communities are popu- 
lous and some fairly prosperous. 

K^sih. — (Skt. Kashgapa, tortoise^ the tribal totem). A fairly strong 
clan in Slialijahanpur who are low in the scale tbough claiming to be an 
offshoot of the KacJihvdhm, Their tradition is that they are emigrants 
from Kashmir, They claim the Maharaja of Kashmir as a member of the 
elan and allege that he recently x^ecognised the fact.^ 

Katheriya. — ^A clan in Eohilkhand which derives its name from 
KatheJiar the old name of eastern Eohilkhand. This is again supposed to 
be derived from KatJief a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious nature with 
a subjacent sandy stratum requiring copious rain or irrigation. Primarily 
it may mean wooden coloured (Skt. KdsMa). Others connect the name less 
probably with Katyur in the hills or ‘Kdrttikeyapura. ' The country of 
Katehar is now confined to the tract lying between the Eamganga, Sarda^ 
and Khanaut rivers.^ The accounts vary as to the time they entered 
Eohilkhand. One account is that Bhim Sen drove out the Ahirs about the 
time that Prithivi Eaja reigned at Indrai^rastha and Jai Chand Eathor at 
Kanauj.^ According to General Cunningham they dkh not invade the 
country till 1174 A.D.^ Their ancient capital was Lakhnaur.® They 
appear to be in some way connected with the Gaur tribe. One account 
makes them to have expelled the Bdolihah^ but Mr. Moens’^ denies that 
the Bdehiah ever held sway in Bareilly. In Shalijahanpur^ the Ga^irs helped 
them against the Pat ham. 

The Moradabad^ tradition is that they weve Siirajbansh of Ajudhya 
who were driven from thence when the Aryan invasion was pushed back by 
the aboriginal races^ and that they came with real or pretended authoiity from 
the Muhammadans to seize the country occupied by the Ahurs. 

Kathi. — A powerful clan in Jhansi. According to Wilson^® the word 
Cathaei or Kattia is from Ksliatta or as pronounced Khatfa^ a mixed tribe 
of military habits. Tod^^ classes them in the 36 Eoyal races and describes 
them as the most important tribe of the western peninsula which has affected 
the change of the name from Saurashtra to .Ktthiawar. Of all its inhabit- 
ants the KcUId retains most originality : his religion, his manners and his 
locdvs are all decidedly Scytliic.^^ They were conspicuous on both sides in 

^ Seftlemetit BepoH, 59, sgf, ^ Shahjabanpur, Bettlemeni 'Report^ 24, 59. 
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the war between Pritliivi Raja and Kanaiij. They have been identified witli 
tlie Khainmoi o£ Ptolemy. Aecording to tlie Greek writers tlie people 
who held the territory comprised between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the 
Jiyphasis (Biyas) ^ete ^e \Kai1iaioi whose capital was Sangala. The 
Malidhliarata and the P‘ili Buddhist works speak of Sangak as the capital 
of the Madras, a powerful people known also as BdJdka. Lassen in order 
to account for the substitution of name supposes that the mixture of the 
Madras with the inferior castes had led them to assume the name of Kliat-- 
tfias {Kshatriji/ay the warrior tribe) in token of their degradation, but this 
is by no means probable. The name is still found spread over an immense area 
from the Hindu Koh as far as Bengal and from Nepal to Gujarat under 
forms slightly variant KMId^ Kattip Kathm^ KattH^ Khatriy Khetafy Kat-- 
Kattaivy KattaJc and others. One. of these tribes the KdtJd issuing 
from the lower parts of the Pan jab established themselves in Surdshtra and 
gave the name KdtJddvdcl to the great peninsula of Gujarat/*^^ 

Widow burning is mentioned by Megasthenes as a pecnliar custom of 
the Katliaei} 

In the Punjab^ the Kat Jd(i to be Rajputs. They are 

described as handsome sturdy race and like nearly all Jats of the Great 
Ravi do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have 
attained the age of puberty, because, as they Justly consider, too early marri- 
ages would be detrimental to the physique of the race.”^^ One account fixes 
their original home in Bikanir whence they entered Gdjarat. Another 
tradition is that tliey were driven out of the valley of the lower Ghaggar 
about the time of Timurk invasion. 

Kausik. — A tribe in the Benares Division which derive their name from 
their ancestor Kuslia or Kushika, whose son Gadhi is the reputed founder 
of Gadhipur which is supposed to be the modern Ghazipur. The naorne 
however may be only a nickname (Skt. Ktishikny squint-eyed) . They claim 
to be Somlansiy but in Gorakhpur they say they were despoiled of their 
possessions by the Bhawar or Bhar,^ The elan in Ghuzipur claim this Raja 
Gadh as their ancestor whose son is said to have founded Kanauj. The 
eastern Sahariodf also claim descent from Gadh. Though they are idolaters 
they take their spiritual guides {(jum) from a sect of monotheists peculiar to 
Ghazipur called the Bheka Shahi.^ Indra was in ancient times the tribal 
god of the Ku&Tdhm^ 

The Azamgarh branch say they came from Gola Gopalpur in Gorakhpur J 

KhangSr. — See under Khangm\ 

1 J. W. McCrindle, Ind^ian Antiquary, XIII, 360. ' , ® Btintey, Ancient Geogra- 
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Khasiya. — (Residents o£ KIiasdesy Q: iiwie common to Garhw£ and 
Ktnnann. Beames^' is certainly wrong in* deriving tlie name from tlie 
Ar2hiQ IMs sj^ecial.) Tlie most numerous of the Garliwal tribes. They 
are akin to the KirdtaSy Edjjd Kirdtas^ ^jxdi 

numerous sub-divisions named after the or parent village; such as 
Patwal which gives its name to Kaphola 

JBaganvdl^ Aml&nob who were Bhatts of Benares^ but are here Rajputs^ 
Mamoldy Ddm or Bdmva representatives of the old tribe of that naniej the 
Khandwdriy DurJigdl, Sunmda^ Bnlani and Buhila call themselves ;; 

the Bom^ Kaira and CJioriga come from Kumaun, All are engaged in 
agriculture and petty trade. None will call themselves ’Klianya. All ca?l 
themselves Rajputs, and say they were settled in their present villages before 
Brahmans and Rajas came. They worship principally the village gods and 
care little for Brahman aid in their domestic ceremonies unless he he a 
Khasiya : do not wear the sacred thready, and on occasions of joy or sorrow, 
marriages or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow dimg and cow mine. 
The marriage or funeral ceremonies are short or long according to tlie purse 
of the employer.^ 

In the Dun their claims to relationship with the warrior class do not even 
rest on a foundation of plausible tradition.^ 

According to General Cunningham® the Khasas were the early inhabit- 
ants of Persia before the Aryan immigration which drove them from the 
plains to the Hills. In Manu they are coupled with the Baradas or Dards,. 
and in the Mcthdbhdfata with the GanclIidraSy Arattas iXiiSL^ShicUmBa^idiras^ 

Babar had a very shrewd idea of their Ethnology. About these hills, 
are other tribes of men. investigation and enquiry I could 

make among the natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or 
authentie information regarding them. All that I could learn was that the 
men of those hills were called Kds. It struck me that as the Hindushinis 
frequently confound and sm and as is the chief, and indeed 

as far as I have heard the only, city in these Hills it may have taken its 
name from that circnmstance.^^^ 


Kinwar. — A tribe in the eastern districts numerous in Bliagalpur hut 
of no standing in Gorakhpur. In Gharipur one tribe is Rdjput, another 
Bhuinhar. They say that a Bi/cMt Rajd named Man Dikhit lived at Man- 
chatur Asthan on the J umna. His, descendants established a kingdom at 
Padampnr in the Karnatie. Two cadets of the family took service, one with 
the GalianmT Raja of Benares, the other with one of the Gmitam Bhuinhars 

^52. ^WmL, Memoir, ZOr " ' 
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wlio were at war and caeli married a dangliter of his patron. They derive 
their name from Danldn on the Dankin river their early home.^ 

KirSr. — clan in the Dnab^ which in Mainpuri^ claims to be a branch 
of the Jdclon, They say that their great ancestor Kiinwar Pal invaded the 
country about 500 years ago and conquered the fort of Kirarwa from which 
they claim to derive their name. But the name of the tribe originated the name 
of the city which is a contraction of Kirarganw or the village of the Kirars. 

In Aligarh^ though numbered among Kajpiits they are considered of 
very inferior rank. 

They have been identified with the Kirdia who are said by Manu'^ to 
Lave been Brahmans or Kshatriyas degraded in consequence of neglect of 
their religious duties. Another tribe oi Kirdta are mentioned in the Padma> 
Purdiia with the Nishada, BMl, Palmda/&e.y as descendants of the dwarf 
who was supernaturally born to King Vena and was the embodiment of his 
sins.® See Kardr. 

Lautamiya. — A clan found in paigana Dudba of Ballia: they are a 
sturdy independent race and addicted to frays and feuds of a serious 
character. Their origin is doubtful and they are thought to rank very low 
among Eajputs. Many of them are closely associated with the organised 
gangs of Dusadh robbers for whom the pargana is famous.^ 

Mahror. — A clan, which in Unao professes to be Rajpfits. They are 
said to have been originally and their name was changed from Mahra^ 

to Mahror, Some connect them with the Rdthor but apparently wrongly. 
If they derive their name from Marovar Buchanan® thinks they are pro- 
bably the tribe expelled thence by the Batboi’s. 

Marwar. — A clan in Ghazipur who claim to have come from Marwar 
at the same time as the Ptinwdrs of Uj jain. They are a manly race^ but do 
not show any marked sign of an Aryan origin.® 

MailMr — A tribe in Banda who say they came from Sambhal in Morad- 
abad. They claim Chanlidn descent and say they separated on account of 
some breach of caste rules.^® 

JTSgbansi. — (Of the Mdg or snake race.) A tribe in Gorakhpur who 
according to BuchanaiP^ are the same as the Bais, 

Narauliy a. — An influential tribe in Ghazipur, who claim to be a branch 
of the PariMr and to take their name from Narwar in Gwalior. They are 

1 Buchanan, ’Eastern India, II, 463 : Oldham, GJidzippr Memo, I, 61. ^ Qj^owse, 

Census Report, WortTi^ Western Provinces, 1865, App. ‘77 : Mainpuri, Settlement Report, 20. 
3 Settlement Report, 32. ^ X, 43, 44, Muir, Ancient Sanskrit Texts, 2nd ed., I, 482, 

si^q. ® Growse, ut supra, ® Oldham, aUzipur Memoir, I, 59. Elliott, 

Chronicles of Unao, 62. ' ^ EaHern India, II, 458. ^ Oldham, Chmipur 

Memoir, I, 63. Gazetteer, Iforfh^Western Rrovinces,!, 101, 160. Eastern 

India, II, 460, 
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among the earlier settlers and say that they killed the Chero Edja while he 
was intoxicated. They are inordinately proud, passionate and extravagant 
and have lost about half their original property.^ 

N'egi.—(i\%, customary presents given at marriages, which according 
to Platts is Skt. custom, penance.) Properly persons in receipt of a 

perquisite or due. It was a title given to any one holding military or civil 
employ under the former Efijas of Garhwal and transmitted among the 
Khad^as (qv.) ss a caste title. They have sixteen sub-dinsions, Xdla, 
hJcai, Fateh FaJiadw, Siviana, Salu/rya,, FLwida, Sagldna, ^alasa, Khattrij 
Bogra, Mgor, Jagge, Kalini, Nagarlmtiya, Fdtali, Fhardi? 

Williams^ suspects that the name is connected with Mga, and that it 
implies Scythian or Cliinese supremacy in former ages. 

Nikniixhh. — (Skt. Nikimhha, the plant, croton polyandrum^ Repre- 
sentatives of a solar race. Kings of Ajudhya from wliieh sprang Mandhatri, 
Sagara, Bhagiratha and Eama. Kuvalayasva, the great grandfather of 
Nikumbha having conquered the demon Dhunda acquired the title of 
Dhundumka or “ conqueror of Dhundu ” and gave his name to the country 
known as Dhundbar or Jaipur. Here his descendants remained under the 
name of Nihmlhas and to them is ascribed the foundation of most of the 
old forts in Alwar and north Jaipur. They appear to have been among 
the earliest Aryan settlers in Eajputana. Gradually they lost their domin- 
ions, and at the time of the Miihammadan conquest held Khandes on the 
south and Alwar on the north. The name of NikumUa has been sup- 
planted in Northern India by Baghuvansa or descendants of Eaghu one of 
the ancestors of Dasaratha and Eama.« Tod says that all that is known 
of them is that they were proprietors of the district of Mandalgarh before 
the Qahlots? They are generally identified with the Sirnet clan. 


They were the original Thakur settlers in Famrkhabad in the old pargana 
of Pipargaon now included in Muhammadabad.® 

The Azamgarh branch are said to have come from Jaunpur 16 or 17 
generations ago being called in by a Br&hman to save Iris daughter from 
marriage with a Raibhar, The family became Mrrhammadan under the 
Sultans of Jaunpur.’’ 


Panwar. (According to Platts coiinected with F omuoard, a panegyric ; 
but it is certainly from Franwra the ancient name of the tribe which is said 
to mean « first fighter.^0 A noted tribe of Efijpdts. “They were the 
most potent of the Agnilula or fire races." “ The world is the Pramdr’s " is 
an ancient saying and Nankot Maristhali signified the nine divisions into 

* I, 61. * Atkinson, Simalayan, Qamieer, III, 276. 
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wlileli the couiitty from the Sutlaj to the Ocean was dinded among them/^^ 
By another theory they represent the Paurawas the famous race which after 
the time of Alexander was all predominant in Rajasthdn under the name of 
FmmAra. They are mentioned in the Veda and MaJiuiMrata where the first 
Kings of the Lunar race are represented as being Pauravas who I'eigned 
over the realms included between the Upper Ganges and the Jumna. They 
are the Poromroi or Porvaroi of Ptolemy.® General Cunningham on the 
contrary would identify these last with the PariMf tribe.® The popular 
account of them is that they were the third in order of creation from the 
Agniliunda and were called or “ first strikers."* 

In Bombay tlie Framaras, who ate called a detaeliment from tlie Agn^ 
feula tribes of Mount Abu like tlie otbers under the same fictional denomi- 
nation, are according to Dr. J, Wilson^ descendants of Kulis, Their tradi- 
tions centre round the state of Dhar the Raja of which is still a member of 
the tribe. In remembrance of their heroic defence of the capital they repeat 
the verse-r- 

JaMn Piidr tahdn BMr Iiai ; 

Anr Bfidr jalum Fuat; 

BMr Una Fuat naMn ; 

A^ifnalimFnarlmaBMf? 

Where the Puar is there is Dhar j and Dhar is where the Puar is t 
there is no Dh^r without the Puar and no Puar without Dhar/'’ They 
claim that the great Bboj and Vikrama of Ujjaiu were members of their 
tribe. They say they were Kings of Malwa for ten generations after Rdja 
Vikrama. The Fttdr dynasty of M^lwa ended with Jaichand : then Jitpal 
established the Tomar dynasty which lasted 142 years and was succeeded by 
the CltauMn for 1677 They have now a poor reputation in Central India,, 
because they are said to have intermarried with Mahratta Sudras and the' 
poorest Rajput chief would disdain to eat with them or to give them his 
daughter in marriage.® Tod asserts that the famous Maury were the 
Mori a branch of the Pramdra clan who occupied Chithor in 8th century^ 

There are various settlements of them in these Provinces. In Kumaun^®' 
they are found in small numbers and ascribe their origin to UJJain or Data- 
nagar. They are Sdktas and on festal occasions make a point of paying 
reverence to their weapons. Every third year there is a great service in 
honour of Sakti the expenses of which are defrayed by a subscription among 
the brethren. On this occasion the offering of eight kinds of animals {aM 
hali) is made. 

^ Tod, Anmlsy 1, 98. ^ J. W. McCriudle, Indian Antiquary ^ XIII, 862. ^ ® Arch- 

tBological M€.ports, IX, 55 sq* ^Tod, Annals^ 1, 102. • ^ Indian Antiquary^ II 

227. ® Tod, Annals, II, 263. ^Malcolm, Central India, I, 26. ® Idem, 1, 130. 
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In Fariikhabad^ they trace their colonisation to EAja Sliiup^l Sihli who 
is said to have settled in the pargana of Amritpiir by the favonr of the Raja 
of Khor. His sons quarrelled with and were expelled by IPartit Rae, the 
Kayasth minister of the Raja, but one son Basant Sah returned and recover- 
ed his estate^ The Mathura branch trace their origin to Dhar? 

The Bulandshahr branch say they came from Nagpur and Uj jain. They 
assert that they settled in Bulandshahr on their expulsion from* Ujjain by 
Shahab-ud“din Gllori.^ 

The TDhiHitmiiydi Banvdr or Chdhddr said to be aii inferior branch of 
them by a low caste woman. No high caste Hindu eats food or water 
touched by them. 

According to the AmU-JMari a thousand men of the tiibe guarded the 
environs of the palace of Akbar and Abul Pazl says of them that the tribe 
was formerly notorious for cunning and roguery, and former monarchs 
deemed them incorrigible: but now by his Majesty discipline they are 
famous for their good order and honesty/'^ 

These K/iichnatiyds are said to have taken their name from their chief, 
Khidmat Rae, but according to another account they were so named because 
they were servants of the Dor Rajas, 

The Agra branch of the Tmiwdrs say that they came from Ujjain, They 
say that Raja Bijaipal of Bayana wished to marry his daughter to Lakansi, 
son of Raja Tindpal of Ujjain. The latter objected to the alliance but 
Lakansi accepted his bride and emigrated to Bay ana.‘^ 

In Unao they trace their estates to a grant from Akbar for services iii 
the siege of Chithor,^ • 

In Gorakhpur they are said to have driven the Bisens out of Bh%alpur 
whence the Bisens retired 1 to Majhauli.^ 

In Gh^zipur they are also known by the name of TJJJain* The head of 
the clan in that part of the country is the Dumraon Raja who traces his 
descent in 86 generations to Vifcramajit, The great Raja Saladitya who at 
the beginning of 7th century overcame the Gupta dynasty washing of 
Malwa and no doubt belonged to this clan.^ 

In Jhansi the Bammr Thakurs are a shade higher in caste than the 
jB'undelds and in consequence all the powerful chieiis take their daughters 
in marriage. They are needy and as proud as Lucifer and will always 
eke out their means by robbery if they can/'*® 

* Bettlement ^ejpori, 13. ^ Grrowse, 438. ® Census Eeport, 

Western Frovinces, 1865, I, App. 17. Eaja Ijaclibman Sint, Fulcmdshahr Memo,, 163- 
* Census Fe^ort, Worth’ Western Frovinces^ 1865, App. 68. ® Elliot, Chronicles, 65- 
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PariMr.“(Skt. ^anKata^ repelliDg ; tlie popular dorivatioli of tiie 
^ame is that when the first of the race issued from the Agni Kunda or fire 
fountain he was placed as guardian of the gate; pitJiiJmhodra}) A 
famous Rajput tribC; the story how they supplanted the KachJiwdMs is 
given under that head. The ^arilidf dynasty of Gwalior lasted for 7 
generations from 1129 to 1211 A.D. Kutab-ud-din Aibeg took Gwalior in. 
1196. During the short reign of Azam it was retaken hy the Hindus who 
held it till 1232 A.D. when the Parihdr dynasty became extinct.^ To the 
South of the Bolingae Ptolemy places the Pomari with their three towns 
named Pfidama^ Tlioldbmia and Malaita. These were probably the Parihdr 
JlaJputs who occupied this part of the country from a very early date. But 
for a diSerent view see under Pamcdr Rajputs. The Parihdr Raja of 
Uchahara traces his lineage to a remote period. ^‘^As the are 

said to have been subjected hy the Kalachdris they were probably in posses- 
sion of tlie country before the Kalachiri conquest of Kalin jar and the 
establishment of the Kalachiiri or Chedi era in 2 19 A.D.^ They claim to 
hl,ve ^riceded the Chanclels and Baghels in Bundelkliand and Riwa,^ The 
Mahoba Khand mentions the Parihdr minister of Parmal the Ghandel in 
12th century and they must therefore he contemporary with the Chandels, 
The head of the family now lives in the native state of Jagni. They call 
themselves descendants of Gohind-deva and Sarang-deva grandsons of the 
celebrated Parihdr Raja Jhajhar Sinh of Hamirpur who emigrated there 
from Marwar.® 

According to Tod® the capital city of the Parihars was Mandawaf front 
which they were treacherously expelled by Chondu tbe leader of the Edthor 
exiles from Kanauj. He notes that there is a considerable colony of theul 
at the confluence Of the Chambal with the Sindh and Kuari who are “ the 
most notorious body of thieves in the annals of Thag history 

They have maintained this rqmtation as inhabiting in EtSwa that 
intricate and inaccessible net work of ravines that abuts on tbe Paolmadi^ as 
the confluence of the Jumna, Chamhal, Sindh; Eumi arid Pahuj is here called ; 
they have been a particularly lawless and desperate community They 
liere fix their rise after the defeat of Anangpal of Delhi. Some of them 
have recently raised their importance hy marriages with Chauhdn and Seng a f 
families. 

The Unao branch claim descent from Kashmir. Here they are said id 
have won their territory from Dhobis in the time of Hiimayun, THeif 
history is given in detail by Elliot.® 

^ Tod, Annals, 1,102. ^ ATok<Bological ^Be^oris, II, 376 sqq. . ^ Menk 

XXI, 93. ^ Mem) IX, 5. , ® GazeUeer, Western Provinces, 1, 267; 
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Biiclianan asserts a connection between tlie eastern brancli an A tie 
BJiar; but in Goraklipur they are of good repute. They seem to have 
disputed with the Gautaus for the territory on the Jumna below Kalpi^ but 
were both finally overcome by the Chamleh} In Azamgarh^ they say they 
came from Narwan and settled in pargana Muhammadabad whence they 
were driven out by the Galiarwm's. 

Pundir.^ — A clan which appears to belong "to the BaJiinia royal race of 
which Tod^ says Seven centuries have swept away all recollection of a 
tribe who once afforded one of the proudest themes for the song of the bard.-’-^ 
They were the most powerful vassals of the CliavJim of Delhi and PimUts 
commanded the Lahore frontier under Prithivi Raja. The original seat of 
the Panjab Pimdir was Thanesar and the Kurukshetra of Karnal and 
Ambiila with local capitals at Pundri, Ramba, Habri and Pfndrak : but 
they were dispossessed by the GhauMn under Rana Har Rae and for the 
most part fled beyond the Jumna.^ 

In the Central Duab they say they came from Haridwar in Saharan- 
pur. 

Tlieir chief settlement was in Bijaigarh of Akrabad in Aligarh. They 
intermarry with the highest classes.^ 

Ragliubaiisi. — (Descendants of Raghu.) A clan very strong in Jauii- 
pur and Benares from whence in the time of the great Raja Demon Deva 
of Chandrauti who flourished in the time of the Emperor Shir Shah they 
crossed the Gumti into Ghazipur.® 

In the Central Duab^ and Sultanpur® they say they came from Ajudhya 
with KitsliU;, son of Rama. They are a fine intelligent race and professing 
to be vegetarians {hliagat) usually wear the red mark {tilai) on the forehead.. 

Raikwar. — A clan in Oudli who claim to be Surajhansi and to have 
emigrated from Raika (whence the name) in Kashmir about M14 A.D.^ 
and to have settled in the old pargana of Sailak at Bukheri. They founded 
two families Baundi and Ramnagar. The brother of the founders of these 
families was Bhairwanand, The nephews pretended a prophecy that the 
uncle must be sacrificed for the future greatness of the family and Dunde 
Sah allowed himself to be killed by them. After Bukheri was washed 
away by the Gagra the bi^othei^s settled at Chanda Sihali in pargana 
Patehpur. this village a large platform {clmbHni) standing by a 

masonry ^vell ?marks the tradition that Bhairwanand the third brother fell 
into the well and was allowed by the other two to remain there in the hope that 
a Pandit^s prophecy might be realised that their rule in Sailak would endure 

ISastern Indm^ II, 463. ^ Beitlemvii ]R>eporf, 62. ^Annals, I, 128^ 

^ JI)t< 3 tson, Fa'iifdb ethnography ^ section 445. ^ G-a&etteer, North- Western Provinces^ 
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SO long as Bhaii'wanand remained in the bottom o£ tlie well. To the present 
day Eaihodrs make an annual pilgrimage to worship the platform of Bhair- 
wanand. 

Unlike other Eajputs they cannot use tooth brushes made of the wood 
of the mm tree.^ 

They are considered in Gorakhpur to be of inferior birth.® 

The Azamgarh branch emigrated from Oudh 6 or 7 generations ago."^ 

They ax*e powerful in Faizabad and are said to be emigrants from 
Bara Banki.^ Carnegy considers them a tribe of equivocal origin.^ 

E»ajkuniS.r. — (Skt. Bdjd Kumdra^ a prince.) A clan usually identified 
with the BacJigotP {qv). They are powerful in Sultanpur and are said 
to have emigrated under Bariydr Sinh Chauhan in the reign of Ala-ud-din 
(1153-56 A.D*) from the west^ some say from Sambhal in Moradabad^ 
others from Mainpiiri the home of the Chauhans. Sir H. M, Elliot says 
they came from Sambhal Ajmir. The GhanMm were persecuted after 
the defeat of Prithivi Rajd and the Rajhmuirs claim descent from bis 
brother Kundhraj. TheDera house in Faizabad is descended from Birbliadr 
Sail whose arrival dates about 250 years ago. For a detailed account of 
them see O^ulk Gazetteer J. 27 Sir W. Jones described infanticide 

among them. ® . 

RandelS;. — A small elan in Banda who claim to have accompanied AM- 
ud-din Ghori in his invasion.® 

ESllgar^ Eanghar. — (According to Tod^® derived from ring^ ran^ strife^ 
in the sense of turbulent.) ^ A clan in the Upper Duab. The word is usually 
used as a term of reprdach applied to Miisalman Rajputs^ but there is 
also a Hindu branch.^*- The term seems also to be applied to some Ahirs 
who have been converted to Islam and Williams compares the term with 
the Muhammadan EdmldP 

Those who profess to be priests of Zahir Fir are called CMhal in Bij- 
nor,^® 

In the Dun they are said to be descendants of strangers of Ftmdir ex- 
toction from Saharanpur who gained a footing during the decline of the 
Garhw41 Kingdom. There are very few of them and they are being gra< 
dually absorbed by marriage with hill women.^^ 

^ Manual of Titles in Oudh, 10. Oudh G-azeiteer, 1, 11^ : 120 sq ; 257 : 285 : 288. 
^ Elliott, Chronicles of XTnao, 44 sq, ® Buchanan, Eastern India, II, 463. ^ Betile* 
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in Hariyana tlieir divisions are JM, Satfola and Eaghi} They have 
a very bad reputation for turbulence and cattle stealing and gave much 
trouble in the Mutiny. Formerly a Hindu Eangar would give his daughter 
to a Muhammadan of the same But not to a Hin^u. They now follow 
|:lie Muhammadan law of inheritance,^ Their Special weapon is the broad 
curved sabre 

ES/thor. — (Skt. rdslitra IcMa, royal race ; Tod derives it from raJit^ the 
spine of Indra). A famous tribe of Solar race. They are the OraUirae of 
Pliny^s lists. He notes of them that their king had only ten elephants 
though he possesses a very strong force of infantry.^ They turned the 
Tomccrs out of Kanauj about lObOA.D.;, and it once more became a powerful 
kingdom and the rival of Delhi both in extent and magnificence. Here 
Jay a Chandra the last of the celebrated the Aswameiha or horse 

sacrifice, and here in open day did Piithivi Raja the daring chief of the 
Chauhftns caray off the willing daughter of the EMho7:%in^ in spite of the 
gallant resistance of the Bancifar heroes Alha and Udal. In 1191 A. D, 
Muhammad Ghori after the fall of Delhi marched on Kanauj and defeated 
Jay a Chandra at Benares where he was drowned in the Ganges. 

Thus ended the ^BdtJior dynasty of the Duab.^ After this his nephew 
^hiuji established himself at Marwar.^ In another place Tod describes 
Shill ji as the son and again as the grandson of Jai Chand or Jaya Chandra, 
The local tradition of Gujarat makes {the leader of the invasion Salldioji, 
grandson of Jai Chand who first of all destro'^^ed the local Bhils after 
making them drunk and by a similar stratagem massacred the Bahlii and 
GoTid Rajputs. Shiuji succeeded Salkhoji and enlarged his dominions. 
His descendants intermarried with the Parihnrs.® 

Ill less than three centuries after their migration, from Kanauj the 
spread oyer a surface of four degrees of longitude and the same 
degrees of latitude or nearly 80,000 square miles. They amounted in Tod^s 
’l^ime, in spite of havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and famines^ to 500,00{} 
soulsJ The Mughal emperors owed half their conquests to the 100,000 
Riithors talwAr Rathoran) who served under them.^ In Bikamr 

they have £ev/er prejudices than thein more eastern bii’ethren : they will eat 
food without enquiriBg by whom it was dressed and will drink either wine 
or water without asking to whooi the cup helongecl. The opium, draught 
[phjdla) is a favourite with every one who can afford it.^ 

According to Dr. Hcernle the so called Eat ho were a branch of the 
g-aliamdrs and it ymll may be that about, the tjme of Mahipala a separation 

1 P. 4 . Minas, S. JB., 1S6S. of India, III, 178. ^Indian 
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took place in the Oahanedf clan possibly on religious grounds : for the 
Pdlas professed Buddhism -while the Chmdras -were Brahmanists. The 
separation was marked by the secession of the latter to Ivanauj and 
by a change in nomenclature , — Chmiclra and Mdthor for Pdla, and GaJiar-. 
vidr. The Gaharwdrs according to Tod are despised by the other Eajput 
tribes and the reason may have been their heretical faith in the time of the 
Pdlas. 

Parishta’ describes the suppression of the elan by Mahabat Kh5n in the 
peign of Sayyad Mubarik A.D,14t‘2?, 

The Mainpuri branch settled there after their expulsion fropi Kanau] i 
tiey acknowledge the Eampur family in Etah as head of the house, being 

descended lineally from Jai Chand.? 

The Kajd of Kishangarh holds estates in Mathura.® 

The Parukhabad branch clairq. descent from Parja.n Pal, the founder of 
the Khor and through liim from Raja Jai Chand. They are the sanae stock 
as the Usait family in Budaun.* 

In Gorakhpur they hf^ve a lo,w position, and do not marry daughters of 
the higher tribes.® 

The Azamgarh branch say they conquered the Rajbhars 19 or 20 gene- 
rations ago. 

Sakarw^r, SikarwS,r.— (Prom their home Patehpur Sfkri in Agra). 
An important tribe who were early colonists in Oudh, probably after the 
invasion of Shahab-ud-din Ghori.® There is a tradition that they held north 
Gorakhpur prior to the Sirnets.’’ Like the Kansih [qy.) tribe they claim 
one Raj-i Gadh as an ancestor. 

They are the stoiigest Hindu land owners in Ghdzipur except the Kinwdr 
BkdnMrs, They claim to have been originally Misr Brahmans from Pateh- 
pur Sikri. They have spht into a Rajput and Bhuinhar branch and some 
are Muhammadans.® 


Tlrere is a smq.ll district called ^iharwar called after thein on the right 
|,a,.n1r of the Chambal adjoining Jaduvati and now included in Gwalior.® 

In Azamgarh^® the Rdjplrt branch ignore the Bhuinhdr clan who assert 
that they are of the same stock, which is generally believed. They call 
themselves Gadyd and derive the name from an ancestor whose name was 
Gdd or who who was affieted with a chronic sickness {gdi). He, by the 
Azamgarh story, lived at Sikrigarh near Lahore which was the home of 

iBrieo-s Trans, SIS. ^ Msinprin, Seftlemeni Sepori, 20. ^ Settlement 
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the i‘ace. Another branch moved into the hills and were hnown as Pa/rlatv^eh 
They settled in pargana NizamabM after expelling the Suirisd 

In Snltanptir they have been dispossessed by the Eaghuhansis? In the 
Central Duab the name is applied to a Barg'ujar clan,^ 

Sarpakarya. — a snake i karija, origin.) A clan in Azamgarh 
some of whom are Chhattris and some Bhiiinhars : both admit a common 
ancestor. They are of low standing among Rajputs^ but liigb amoiio^- 
BhuinMrs.^ 

Sengar. — A powerful elan which, like the Gautam, claims descent from 
Singhi or Siringhi Rishi whose daughter Basantiya is said to have been 
married to Somapila, King of Kanauj. They say that their ancestor Pn- 
randeva emigrated to the Deccan and thence to Dhar. Prom thence they 
wep forced to go to Bandhugarh in Riwa and thence to Kanar in Jalaun 
near Jagamanpur in Etawah. Their Raja Bisukdeva or Sukhdeva founded 
the modern house. His date lies between 1065 and 1165 A.D. He married 
DevaKula, daughter of Jai Chand Rdthor of Kanauj, who was defeated 
in 1194} A.D. by Shahab-ud<lin Ghori, After this the power of the Sengara 
increased and the river Basind was renamed Sengar in their honour.^ 

They came into Oudh from across the Jumna with Shekh Bayazid an 
officer of the Lodi dynasty who rebelled against Babar rfter 1527 A.D. 
Their history is given in detail by Elliott.^ For the legend of their descent 
from Kamdhenu see under Bd$, 

The Ghdzipur branch claim their origin from Phaphund in Etiiwali. 
They worsliip under the name of Ndth Baba a deified member of the tribe 
’ named Amar Sinb. Before the establishment of British authority they 
managed to secure for themselves au unrivalled reputation for courage, in- 
dependence and insubordination. They have now abandoned their old tur- 
bulent habits : they behaved well during the mutiny and are now peaceful 
and loyal citizens.'^ 

In Jalaun they claim to have come from Lanka or Ceylon and to be 
descended from Singhi Rishi. They seem to have been originally Brahmans 
who intermarried with Rajputs.^ The Sengars are almost aecordin^^* to 
Sleeman® the only class of Rajputs in Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Riwa 
and S%ar who used to put their female infants to death : in Oudh they are 
almost the only class who do not. 


Shukltans.— pure: a Brahman division.) A claninGhazi- 
pur who have a bad reputation for turbulence and litigiousness.^^ 

^ Idemy 57. ® Oi^dh QaseUee7*y 1, 25* 3 (gazBtiee<i/*^ Norths Western JPromnees* 
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SiHglieL — (Ski. sinha, lion.) A claii in Azaixlgarli wli6 iiaT<J a peclig¥e^ 
lof 14 generations and allege that their ancestors having emigrated front 
Siraunj to Bheri tal in Gorakhpur and having been expelled from thencei 
finally settled in pargana MuhammadabM. Oiie family became Muhamma- 
dan in the time of the Sult&ns of Jaunpur. They are notorious for their 
turbulent character d 

Sirnet. — A powerful tfibe in the Eastern districts : in Gorakhpxlr they 
succeeded the Domkatar Brahmans or Bhuinhars;^ In Gorakhpur they 
claim descent; from Bharata brother of Eamehandra and say that they got 
their title from some Muhammadan King in whose service they were; Their 
cMef was in the habit of wearing on his head a cloth of gold called net and 
the king not choosing to recollect the Hindu name Called him SirnCt or the 
‘man with gCld cloth on his head. They claim descent from some Srinagar, 
the locality of which is uncertain. The Unaula Raja told Buchanan that 
they came from Assam.® 

In Gh^^ipur they call themselves NiJcmilJi {qv-^ They say they got 
their name from only raisiiig the hand to the head in obeisance. Orie of the 
Emperors annoyed at this apparent want of respect ordered that before theif 
entrance a sword should be placed across the doorway in such a manner that 
they on eiltering the presence should be obliged to stoop; Some of the chiefs 
maintaining their upright position were decapitated. After this they were 
allowed to salani in their own fashion. Dr. Oldham‘S suggests that the 
name is derived from nra^ head, and ^letuy leader (Skt. netri) which is more 
probable than Persian sim^st or headless. They claim kinship with the 
Gorakhpur family represented by the Rajas of IJnaula, Bansi aiid Rudarpur. 

■ ^ They are one of the most noble looking races iii the district and are gener- 
ally well disposed and on good terms With the district officials : but quite 
ready to join in a general rebellion to recover their estates.^^ Carnegy 
thinks that they may be of JDikhit descent.^ 

SolanM. — A clan chiefly found in the Western districts. They are 
supposed to have succeeded the Chavadas at Anhilwada about 931 A.D.® 
The BMl tribe are generally regarded as a spurious branch of them. 
Another name for them is Chal^k^d said to he derived from their being 
formed out of the Agni Kunda in theholloW of the hand {eJmlln, challu)? 
The traditions of the bard make the Solmtis important as princes of Surd 
on the Ganges ere the EMhors obtained Kanauj. The genealogical list 
claims Lokot, said to be the ancient Lahore, as their residence Which makes 
them of the same sahha {madwanij as the .Chauhdns. They Were princes of 
Kalydn on the Malabar coast, aud it was a scion of this family which was 

, 1 Azamgarb, Settlement 'Re^jorti 63 $([, Buchanan, ^Eastern Xndiaj II, 353; 
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ingrafted 6li tlie i'oyal race of the Cliavadas of AiibaUvura Pattaii. Thd 
great Miilraj came to the throne in 931 A.D. and reigned 58 years. In the 
reign of his son Chaond Eae, Mahmiid of Ghazni conquered Anhalwara:^ 
In the Central Duah they give their daughters to Clumhdns and JBhad^ 
nuri'^as and take girls from %\\q Kati^dfSp Tomars^ Rdthors^ BdchhalS) Bais^ 
Gcmr, PimcUr^ Bargnjar ChauJidm? 

SomhansL — (Race of the moon). {CJimdralansi), A clan first found 
at Jhusi near Allahabad. They worship fife saints^ four of them prince.^ 
of their own blood and the fifth a GaJianmr Eejil of Benares who success-' 
fully abstracted themselves into nonentity in the /Dwapara Yuga. The 
most ancient tradition discloses the tribe on the Northern^ and the dawnrof 
history on the South of the Ganges.^ In Farukhabad the pargana of 
Khakatmau was entirely overspread by the of the Baiyagar gotra. 

They trace descent from Eandhir Sirili 13 generations ago.'* 

They founded the Chanel dynasty in Kumann : and trace their descent, 
some to Jhusi, others to Nepal.^ The Eautela of Kumaun are descendants' 
of a junior branch.® 

Surajbansf. — {S'mja, the siin : mmia, mee,} A modern clan claiming 
to represent the famous Solar race of Ajiidhya. The Malla Eajas of Nepal 
claim to be descended from Ahsuvaniia who according, to the Chinese 
pilgrim HwOn Thsatig belonged to the &v.rajha)id family of the Lichehhavis 
of Vaisali near Patna.’^ The Smajhansi Katyuri of the Hills are represented 
by the Eajbar and Mamiral Of Kumaun.^ Tod accepts the tradition that in 
£24} A.D. Kanak Sen left Ajudliya and migrated with a large following 
westward to Gujarat; This tradition is opposed however to the widely 
received story that Vikramajit of Ujjaiii visited Ajudhya about 50 B.C. 
found it totally desolate and overgrown with forest and after discovering 
the sites of the ancient temples and palaces rebuilt them in their original 
splendour. Granting however that this discrepancy is one of dates and 
not of facts this migration of the Surajhansis from Ajudhya to Gujarat and 
finally to Chithor is the only tangible fact in the early history of Oudh we' 
have to lay hand 

The Mahauli SuraJhanHs in Basti claim descent from Bharata brother of 
Eama Chandra and assert their origin from Kumaun, They usually call 
themselves Baglmlami or KachhwdJm}^ There is a flourishing branch in 
Ghazipur who claim to have expelled the Bhars The Paizabad clan, though 
asserting their identity with the old Ajudhya stock, came but recently from 
kumaun.^^ 

^ ^ Q-azetteeryl^oHh-We&terhTroTiimes^ii'jM^^ , Clans 
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A clan ill til 6 Central Duab and Robilkliand, Tod observes 
that with the apostaey of the Tdk when Wajili-iil-mulk was converted and 
became the founder of the Muhammadan dynasty of Gujarat the name' 
appears to have been obliterated from the tribes of Rajasthan and that his 
search had not discovered oiie of that race now existing : but there are TdH 
among the Bliangis^ who though of spurious descent have evidently pre« 
served the name. There are also Tank Rajputs in the Central Duab and 
Rohilkhand whose privilege of intermaniage shows them to be ox high 
lineage, and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near Jhambii 
iiot far from their ancient capital Takshasila or Taxila, of wliicli the position 
ib^most probably to be sought between Manikyala and the Suaii river, not- 
withstanding some plausible and ingenious objections which have been raised 
against that opinion. General Cunningham thinks the Takkas of the 
hills Turanians ^Giecaiise they are certainly not Aryas. St. Martin 
identifies the Ganganoi or Tmgmnoi oi Ptolemy with the Tangcma of the 
MahdhJidrata and the Tank Rajputs. He also connects the name more 
doubtfully with the I) hdn gi, B hangar and Bong aboriginal races spread 
along the whole length of the Vindhya Mountains.^ 

The Tank Rajputs of Mainptiri say they are Tarlnvansis and claim 
kinship with the Tadava princes of Jesalmer and Kuraoli. In former 
time they were noted for their predatory habits and even now the charac- 
ter of the heads of the clan is not above suspicion. During the reign 
of Akbar the Kosma men headed by the two sons of their late chief attacked 
and plundered some Imperial stores passing through ' the district^ and as a 
punishment one of them was compelled to become a Musalman. Now the 
family has a Hindu and a Muhammadan branch. The customs of the 
Muhammadan brotberliood still partake greatly of a Hindu character. At 
the ceremonies attendant at births, marriages, &e., among the Hindu brother^ 
liood the head of the Muhammadan branch is always summoned and takes 
a prominent part."’^^ 

Tarkan. — A tribe in Mathura and Agra which are reckoned as Gaurna 
or of inferior descent. They are of reputed Brahman origin and are said 
to take their name because they abandoned l^arh kiyd) their caste with other 
evil practices in the time of Eaj4 Tindpal, They appear to have come from 
Mathura to Agra.® 

Tomar. — (Skt. tomara^ an iron club.) A famous tribe called also Ttmwar, 
Though a sub-division of the Taiuvami they are usually reckoned in the 
36 royal races. They furnished India with the dynasty of Vikramaditya 
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the beacon of later Hindu elironology and Delhi with its last Indian ruler^y 
Anangptt the last Tomar Raja abdicating in favour of his Chauhan grand- 
child Prithivi Raja in whose time the Musalmans conquered North-Western 
India. Delhi was rebuilt by Anangpal Tomar in 731-36 A.D. An- 
angpal the second again rebuilt it in 1052 A. D.^ and erected the Lalkot.. 
There is an inscription of his on the iron pillar^ dated 1052 A.D. Anangpal 
III was defeated by Visala Deva Chauhan in 1151-5:2 A.D, The whole 
history of the dynasty is given in detail by General Cunningham.^ The 
dynasty of Kanauj lasted from 736 A.D. to the invasion of Mah- 
mdd in 1021 A.D., shortly after that date the smalltown of Bari north 
of Lucknow became the capital till about 1050, when the Tor^uirs returne^l 
to Delhi before the growing power of ih^ Uatkors} Tomar dynasty 
of Gwalior was founded by Bir Sinh Deva who declared his independence. 
He appears to have been of the great Delhi family, and is said to have risen 
to power in the reign of Ala-ncl-dm. But there is a difficulty about the 
dates, and General Cunningham^ thinks that he may have revolted about 
the time of Timiir^s invasion. Dungar Sinli who succeeded in 1424 made 
the kingdom very powerful and began the great rock sculptures. Their 
power attained its greatest splendour in the reign of Man Sinh who 
succeeded in 1486, In 1519 Ibrahim Lodi captured their capital. 

' In the eastern districts they are not considered of high rank, which 
Buchanan^ explains by the fact that the last princes of the race were 
abominable hereties.'^^ The Budann branch claim to be emigrants in the 
time of Shahab-nd-dm (1202-6)® and in Moradahad the Sambhal settlement 
is fixed at 700 A.D. where it lasted till 1150 A.D. the time of the rise of 
the 

The Butola of Garhwal claim to be a sub-branch.^' 

The Bareli clan claim to have come under Hansraj and expelled the 
Gudlas in 1388 and the Ahirs and Bhfls between 1105 and 1570 A.D.® 

Ujjaini. — (Prom the city of Ujjamij the Ozene of the Greeks : Skt. 
rt. njji^ to conquer). A clan found in Oudh, Cawnpur and some of the 
eastern districts. In Azamgarh^® they can tell no more of their history 
than that they emigrated 16 generations ago. They once held the greater 
part of pargana Gopalpur but were obliged to give way to the Kamiks. 

In Cawnpur^^ they carry back their first settlement to the arrival from 
Ujjain of Snr Sii£i a Panwdr Rajput by invitation of his relative Jai 
Chand of Kanauj who invested him with the title of Raja of the Ujjainas. 
They are really Paiuodrs, In Sultanpur^^ they are said to have succeeded 
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tins Bimrs. The Bais and other Rajput tribes of Oudh claim their origm 
from Ujjain. 

Raliwari. — {Bahwdr, quick paced, active,) A caste found in every 
district of Agra Division (except x\gra and Farukliabad) and Jhjinsi (except 
Lalitpiir) Fyzabad, Bareli, Cawnpnr, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh.^ 
In Rajputana which is the country of their origin they are Hindus, and 
always Muhammadans in Hindustan, , They are a distinct tribe employed 
in rearing camels or in stealing them in which they erince a peculiar 
dexterity. 

^ Rain. — A tribe known in the Panjab as Ardin, They have a Hindu 
and Muhammadan branch. The Hindu branch in Saharanpur claim to have 
come from GhaznF and Sirsawal in Afghanistan about 1650 A.D. In 
Bareli they are said to be converted Hindus and are the best Muhammadan 
cultivators. They have two divisions, Pawadhi and Sir saw ar which last 
indicates their connection with the Saharanpur clan.^ They are really a 
market gardener class closely allied to the Mali, 

Eamaiya. — {Pmma^ to roam about.) A pedlar or hawker like ihe 
found in every district of the Meerut Division (except Dehra Dun 
and Aligarh) and Kumaun except Garhwal.^ The Gorakhpur pedlar class 
is called Bhtmriija {^lianwar^ revolving), NesfiekF calls them Bmmiya or 
Bawaniya and derives the name from mitna^ to shout ; but this is probably 
incorrect. 

Ranga Sw5,mi. — {Bang^ colour: stodmiy lord.) A class of fortune 
tellers in Saharanpur who are possibly allies of the ¥atd 

Rangrez. — [Bang, colour : rez, rehUan, pouring.) The class of dyers : 
their distribution is curious ; in small numbers in every district of Benares 
except Mirzapur and Gbazipur : also in Cawnpur, Fatehpur, Allahabad and 
Fyzabad.^ They are both Hindus and Muhammadans but the former will 
not dye in indigo and prefer madder red. The indigo dyer is in the Panj4b 
BUdri or Mldri, The trade must be one dating from the most ancient 
times.^ ' 

RangsSz. — [Bang, colour : sdz, sdkUan, making.) The painter class : 
they are a mixed occupational class and very generally Musalmans. 

RantS-ra . — [Bdwat Skt. Bdjdnta, royal messenger.) A Miiliammaclan 
tribe in Azamgarh, known also as Zamhiddra, The title lia-utd) a is very 
offensive to them but seems to contain no obscene insinuation like those 
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wbieli underlie most Hindu terms of abuse. They admit their descent from 
Hindu converts. Those who do not belong to theii- class allege that the 
converts were of low class, some say Bdjhkar and Suiri. The traditions of 
some point to a Brahman or Kslairi origin, and they are like the Nmmiudim 
of those castes. Possibly they have been recimited from a variety of Hindu 
castes and strains of Milki blood which have come in by occasional inter- 
marriages may not be wanting. They are possibly the BaJmaHlUUs of the 
Budauni (1-411) says that Mas are called Bahmcd- 
■ullahis in India. While the JuUhas are fanatics and reverence the flao- of 
Ghazi Miyan,towhom they ascribe the conversion of their ancestors “ the 
BauUras have little of the Musalman spirit. None carry back theh descent 
more than 12 or 14 generations. They are parsimonious in habit and char, 
acter and most industrious and skilful cultivators. The women of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up - they do 
not engage m out-door labour, but may often be seen clad in breeches and 
sheets of dark cotton cloth carrymg food to the men in the field The men 
are unpolished and rough in speech and manner, and they have a number 
of little traits, modes of pronunciation and forms of words peculiar to 
themselves which are the subject of merriment among them neio-hbours 
They are also spoken of as Eunhia and go about with their heads, S 
are commonly shaven either bare or merely covered with a sheet {clo:patta). 

Thj are divided into Shell and descended from proselytes of one 

of these tnbes/^^ ^ ■ 

Eawa^A caste found in small numbers in Bijnor and Muzaffarnagar.^ 

They call themselves low Rajpdts and say they came in the time of Shdh- 
jahan. The women of this caste procure divorce in a curious way All 
they have to do is to throw a cowdung cake from outside into the 

house. Seeing this the husband sepamtes finally from Hs wife without any 

further formahties. Accordmg to Reade^ they rarely rise beyond the -rade 

of farm servants. ^ 

Eawani.— A caste in Gorakhpui-: said to be the descendants of Jara 
sandha. Buchanan describes them as “on the borders of impurity ^ In 
Bihar they are also called or Mr of whom they are posriblv an 

offshoot. Buchanans thinks they are probably descended from the ori<rinal 

rulers of the country. 

EawSt.--(5,p-r/«'^Idng^s messenger) properly a title of respect but 
specially applied to various classes of people. In the hills it is applied to 
a subdivision of the to a sub-division of the R^jp^ts of 

the hills who are sub-divided mto Bing&ra, Rangdra, Golla and SilL ■? in 
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*Unao they claim to be Eajpfits and are said to be the bastard progeny o£ 
the Bais Raja Tilokehand : one story is that they were originally cart drivers 
or Ahirs the term is also applied to the Bari [qv.) caste who carry torches 
'and make leaf platters:® in the Dun they are highlanders though.^ they 
pretend to have come 12 centuries ago from the neighbourhood of Cawnpur. 
They intermarry with all the other Hill Rajputs without losing easte^ a fact 
clearly distinguishing them from the Bdnglar PmuUrs, Mr. Traill classes 
them as Bdjis and considers them aboriginaL The Dorns are supposed to 
be their poor relations,^ Col. Dalton speaks of a somewhat similar tribe in 
Chhota Nagpur called Bautina who are almost certainly of Grond extraction 
but aspire to Aryan descent.^ 

Ror, Rorh.— A caste in SaMranpur which is described as a sub-division 
of the Koli:^ or of the easte® or of the JdisJ In the Panjab 

they are fine stalwart men of very much the same type as the Jats whom 
they almost eq_ual as husbandmen; their women also working in the fields. 
They are more peaceful and less grasping in their habits than the Jats and 
are consequently readily admitted as tenants wdiere the latter would be kept 
at arm^s length. Some of them say they came from Sambhal in Moradabad; 
but this may only be in order to connect themselves with their neighbours 
the Chauhdn Rajputs who certainly came from there.'^'^® 

Sadiqi. — {SacUq, faithful). A Muhammadan tribe properly, the descend- 
ants of Abu Dakar; the first Khalifa : but the term is often confused with 
uclqi a title derived from the same root and meaning ^^the true;^’’ but which 
in the east of the Panjab at any rate is commonly used as an equivalent 
to Bau-mmlim to distinguish converts of Indian descent from original 
Muhammadan immigrants.^ Colebrooke^^ quotes from the Majalis-^ul-mu- 
mimn by Nurullah of Shustar his account of the sect. They are described 
as a tribe of the faithful in Hindustan eheifly settled at Delhi; Multan and 
Lahore; and numbering about 30;000 persons. They are disciples of one 
Sayyid Faqir-ud-din; a descendant of the Imam Jafar and are denominated 
mMqiya by reason of the sincere^^ {sddiq) call of that Sayyid. They are 
all jealous Shias; and as such were reviled and persecuted in the reigns of 
Jahangir and Aurangzeb : in Nurullah^s words the stone of calumny is 
cast on the name and reputation of his wretched tribe.'’-^ Many of the 
sect subsist by commerce and they pay, or ought to pay; a fifth of their gains 
to the descendants of Sayyid Kabir who are their priests. Nurullah also 
says that the name SaMqiya was assumed for the sake of concealment. 
What he means is that as is an epithet of Abii Dakar the father-in-law 
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and successor of Muliammad wlio is acknowledged as a Khalifa only hy 
the Sunnis, the assumption of the name Sadiqiya might enable the sect to 
pass as Sunnis instead of Sliiahs. 

Saiqalgar.— ) (Arabic saicial, a polisher.) The caste of armourers 
or burnishers of metals ; found in every district of the Divisions of Sita- 
pur and Meerut (except Bulandshahr) : Budaup, Bareilly, Pilibhit, Allahabad, 
Mii-zapur, Almora, Tardi, Unao, Gonda and Sultanpui-.i They are also 
known as Mriya {idr, the edge of a weapon, Skt. jjdli) or Sd7mdla a 
grindstone). They correspond with the Ttrwa of the hills.* ^ 

Sayyad. ^The Musalman sect who call themselves descendants of 
Hasan and Hussen the sons of ^Ali the 4th Khalifa by Fatima, daughter 
of the Prophet. The primary division is into Masani and Haseiii. The char- 
acteristic qualities of the tribe as described by Farishta on the occasion 
of Ms dissipating the doubt whether Khizar Khan, the protege of Timur 
was really a Sayyad, were modesty, politeness, hospitality, compassion 
chanty, learning and bravery. They are usually Shiahs and are more averse' 
to widow marriage than any other Muhammadan tribe. The divisions in 
Bulandshahr are (1) BuhMn who came from Bukhara and claim descent 
from Jaldl-ud-din Husen surnamed Makdum Jahaniya Jahdngasht (the re- 
vered of mankind and traveller of the Universe) a famous saLt who came 
to Delhi about 500 years ago and whose tomb is at Uclili in Sindh (2) 
Sahzawdri who came from Sabzawdr in Turkistdn in the time of the Tuo'h- 
laq dynasty, (3) Mmid, the descendants of Musa Razi,- the eighth Imlm 
whose tomb is at Mashad. They are also called Maxhadi. (4) Wasati, ■' 5) 
Naisliapuri, (6) Bhakkari-, (p Baghdadi-, (8) Eamiii-, (9) //aseM'i/(10) 
Samni Iluseni? ’ ^ ■ 


Sananrhiya.— A criminal tribe in Bundelkhand. They 
are almost unknown in the North-Western Provinces proper except a few 
families in Cawnpui- who live by agriculture.^ They claim to be Brdhmans 
and akin to the Sanadhya of the Ganges Jumna Duab. They say that 
thieving is their hereditary function assigned to them by Rdma Chandra 
There is a proverb ‘ Gir pare Qangd, Ckurm Had Bdmhan, i.e., what a 
Brdhman steals and eats is no more to be regretted than what falls into the 
Ganges. They throw an odour of sanctity over stealing by only doing it by 
day : any infringement of the rule involves excommunication. The Lrnnr- 


My a by performing the daily libation (argha) of water to the Sun God and by 
repeating the Gayatri ss othev Hindus-do, thinks he secures the countenance 
of the Sun God to the predatory life he leads. His patron goddess is Kdli. 
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He is a strict Braliman^ renews liis thread annually at the Rakshahandhan : 
is a total abstainer from flesh and wine : never destroys life in any form : 
observes the same ceremonies connected with births, marriages and deaths 
tliat other Brahmans do : worships the cow and the serpent, and when he is 
sick employs none but Brahman soi’cerers to expel the evil spirit from his 
body : whenever he meets a man not of the Brahman caste he pronounces the 
mirhdcl or blessing, and is saluted as Maharajd In Bundelkhand they were 
located under the auspices of the Tehri State and in Banpur. The rebellion 
of 1857-58 brought the last under British rule. ' The Tehri State has always 
festered its Sana/urhi^as^ and if public rumour is to be credited has not been 
alcove sharing in the spoils of their depradations? 

They generally carry on their depredations at a distance, and Bengal is 
the place where most of their plunder is disposed of.^ They never join in 
crimes of violence. If they did they would be expelled the tribe and only 
restored on payment of Their gangs are known as Ral and tbeir 

leaders Mukhi/a, Most of the Tehri and Lalitpur SanaurJii^as go south and 
west of Allahabad and towards Bombay. Gangs are known to have gone 
to Catch, the Carnatic, Haidarabad, Sitara, Ahmadabad and Baroda.. None 
ever go to Madras, the Panjab, or Nepal An attempt to colonise them in 
Lalitpur has been a practical failure, 'Mmt in recent years they have been 
brought under more complete control. They are in complete contrast to 
tliQ BarvMrs!^ 

Sansi, Sansyas. — (Usually derived from Skt. Svdsa^ breathing air ; the 
tribe themselves derive their name from Sdris Mai an ephonymous hero : 
query can the name be connected with Skt. Sodganiha^ one who has to do 
with packs of dogs Svapd/ca or a cooker of dog^s meat,^-^ is a common 
term for a Ckmddla.) A tribe of criminal vagrants. The Berigas, Hdhuras^ 
BMtmy and Kmjars seem only sub-divisions of the tribe. Their original 
home is said to be Bharatpur where they were minstrels [BMl) to the J^tsJ 
The legend runs that there were two brothers Sans Mai and Mallanur, 
Prom the former are descended the Sdnsgas or Kanjars : from the latter 
come both the Berigas or Kolhatis and the Boms or Mdngs, The admitted 
relationship to the Boms or Mdngs may be taken to show that this great 
branch of vagrant criminal tribes is like the Bagfis and Bmi^ris aboiiginal 
in origin. The Sansyas are divided into the Kalhis oi pure Sdnsga descent 
and the Mallas descended from Sdnsga mothers by fathers of other castes. 
Descendants of the two families intermarry. They also admit outsiders 
provided they are not Bliers or Boms^ Maliars or Mdngs) , Sansya 
women, like Kanjarins^ used formerly to dance and sing, but now they look 

^ ISfesfield, JBrief ® JSejpoH, Ikspecfor-G-eneral of JPolicey WortJi’^ 
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dowii upon tlieii? fi-ailer sisters of the and KolUti or Beriya castes,: 

who, indeed, are prostitutes from their youth up. Unlike the Bagrn and 
Bawis, these castes adopt no disguises, The Bansyaa generally have a few 
goats and ponies in which they preteM to traffic ; but their ponies are really 
much too useful to be sold. When the time came for their cold weather 
tour the old people and children under fifteen were left at home p but the 
women accompanied the gang. In arranging a daeoity each gang Worked 
under its J'amad4f, who purchased the bamboos for' speai’ shafts, had them' 
hidden in a nullah near the village where they were wanted, made advances 
for oil, and paid for information. The usual plan Was to ascertain the 
name of the chief money-changer in the place, and to call at his slop early 
in the morning before he had had time to bring out the cash for Ins day’s 
dealings from his strong box. The spy made mental notes of the position 
of his chest and of any other valuables that were bandy. When the gano- 
was ready to start, a little liquor was spilt on the ground to propitiate Devi, 
if any one sneezed, or any other very bad omen was obseiwed, the start was 
postponed; otherwise a man was sent on ahead to buy oil in the vilWe 
itself. If they heard a jackal, or the bray of the village donkey, their hearte 
were cheered; but a funeral or a snake turned them back. They were also 
very superstitious abouUheir oil. The vessel was not allowed to touch 
the ground until the oil had been poured upon the torch, and then it was 
dashed on the earth ; and from that moment until the' job was finished no 
water touched their lips. The spear shafts, if necessary, were smuo-o-led 
into the village in a bundle of millet stalks. The Bdmyas or Xa^yWHsed 
to time their attacks for the dusk of the evening; the Beriyas or KoUalis 
preferred waiting till after dark. Some remained outside on guard ; others 
broke open the strong box and threw together the valuables. The party 
made off out of the town to where their ponies and women were waitino-, 
and there mounted and rode off. On dividing the spoil, one-tenth was in 
the first place given to the JamaMr, who also reimbursed himself for his ex- 
penses out of the remainder ; takdng double his actual outlay. The rest was 
divided ; two shares were allotted to the lamaddr, one share to each dacoit, 
and a half-share for each widow left at home. If any man was suspected 
of cheating he was requhed to take the usual ordeal by fire or by water, or 
to take the dread Sdnsya oath. This consisted in touching with his rilht 
hand a strip of new cotton cloth two feet long, hung fronT the branch o^f a 
pipal tree and containing a quarter of a seer of gur, this was more efficacious- 
in their eje& than an oath on Ganges water/-*^ 

The main object of veneration of iUBanjdU Sdnsiyas is Sakhi Sarwar 
Sultdn. Their favourite food is a Hnd of lizard \Sdnda). These are also eaten 
by Jdts who purchase them from S&Mym and Bdmariyas. Dr. Leitner in 
^ Pioneer, 29tli October ISSS, 


liis detailed analysis of Abdul Ghaf fir’s Didionarij of t%e iefU^ ilsed 1)§ 
crimmal tribes inthePanjdb^^ has cleaidy proyed that they have no lan- 
guage of their own properly so called.^ To the east the Kmijar pi*eys iipoii 
all kinds of birds which they can eatch with a spike fastened to a long 
Jointed rod. They t'eject beef but eat crocodiles or Whatever else comes in 
the way. The men gather peacock feathers for sale, make ropes of grass 
and collect Khaskhas roots. Their women and the Nat do dl the tettooing^^ 
They worship a goddess called Bibi and a god Ptirandhami. They offer sac- 
rifices and their priest whose officO is hereditary is called Plmldariya, They 
will admit into the clan any One of higher, caste thaii themselves.^ Every 
Mnuya woman niiist have her ears bored. There was a ease before the Ni- 
zdmat AMlat in which a girl was proted to be not a Bdnsya s£nd kidnapped 
because her ears Were not boted.^ 

Sangtai'Ssh. — {Sdng^ stone, fardsk cutting.) A cnste of stoiie cutter^ 
shown in email numbers in the Eaizabad Division, Lalitpur and Basti.^ 
It is one of the purely occupational castes including l^liatiks, Ahirs, Grokainsj? 
Gusams and Brahmans.® 

SejwSri— (&/, a bed). A small caste in Lalitpur Which lives by 
service.® 

Shekh. — An Arabic Word meaning elder or chief probably applied 
to tribes of pufe Arab descent, bnt now degraded to mean any low class 
Mltliammadan or Hindu convert to Islam. It originaHy applied to the 
descendants of the last four Khalifas— Abn Bakar surnamed Sadfq the* 
sincere i Umai' surnamicd Farfiq, tile discriminator between truth and false- 
hood : Usman and Ali Murtazla, From these Khalifas the original names 
of the four BAekk tribes — SaMqiy FdfuqiyUsmdniy^^xA Uhoi arc derived^ 
The descendants of Abds uncle of the prophet, tliongh he was never a Khalifa, 
are entitled to be called Sheklis and are* called Ahisi, Besides these are the 
QuresJii Skekhs who aife descended from Muhammad’s tribe the Quresh : 
the Ansdri SJmkJis or the helpers ’^' so named’ becanse their ancestors were 
citizens of Madina who helped the prophet in his- flight from Makka : the 
Marwdyii a division Of the Qttreshi : the llajjdji who are descended from 
Hajjaj Bin Yusuf one of the princes of Iraq, and the Milki probably the 
same as the Maliks who originally were a Persian tribe, though more 
recently the word has been used as a title like or’ Beg, Other divi- 

sions are the Edsliimi and BahUmi, The Persian pi’overh runs— Pe?^// azim 
gassdb budem:' Badazdn gasMem S/iekk: Glialla chin arzdn sJiawad : 
Imsdl Saiyad meshawem, Tile first year' I was a butcher j the next ol‘ 
Shekh : this year if priced- rise I shall be a Saiyad.^ 

1 Capt. Temple,' Ind,ian ATitiq^atg^ XI,' 32- ^ Buchton, Mastet'ii india^ 1/ 
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' ■ So-iri.— -An aboriginal jungle tribe in the Eastern part' of the Province:* 
They appear to be identical with the Saiari^as of Bundelkhand. General 
Cunningham^ identifies them with the Bauras about Damoh and Sagai> 
also called Savaras a word which he derives from the Skythian sagarh an 
axe. They appear in Shahabad and Bihar as Suirs, A few are also found 
in Allahabad where they form a small body of cultivators under the name of 
Suirai, They appear again in Ghazipur to the north of the Ganges from 
the banks of the Gumti to the Ghagra river. Mr. Oldham calls them Seoris 
and says they are found from Bhitari on the west to the junction of the 
Ghagra on the east. There is another small body of apparently the same 
elan who are living to the north of the Ganges in eastern Oudh under tli^ 
name of SarM^a, They are said to be an inferior but good class who take 
to various trades as sawyers^ boatmen, sycesi^ They may be identified with 
the Saharai of Ptolemy and the S'lcari of Pliny. According to Buchanan^ 
the Suirs of Magadba conquered the country from the Cheros and ruled over 
Karusha desa (Shahabtkl) and the greater part of Benares from A.D, 499 to 
989, The Cheros still exist in some numbers in the Shahabad Hills south 
of Chayanpur. Ope of their clan in fact held the riglit of making the 
mark of installation i^'ikd) on the forehead of the Chayanpur Eajd. To- 
the west of the Son river towards Chunar, I found they were generally 
called Khers and Kheros^ Buchanan says the Kheros are Kols, The 
Sidrs claim to be Suryavamis and to have derived their name from Savaran 
or Soverath {Suvratd) who ruled over the countries of Ajudhya, Benares 
and Magadha. 

Buchanan^ found that in some places Musahars and JBhuvgas were the 
same as the Stdrs^ I also found the same and that the MajwaTs were the 
same as the Bhuiyas^ With them may be joined the Cheros or Kheros who 
are an acknowledged Kolian tribe. These SJmiyas must not be confounded 
with the Bh'tdnhdrs. The Savaras in the middle ages seem to have includ- 
ed the Gonds^ Kols and Bhils of whom no special mention is made, Sava- 
ras in fact included all the various divisions of the Kols as they are called, 
Kurhis and Bhils in the west, Santdls and Bhuiyas^ Mwidas and IIos, 
Bhmdj mA Jmrigs inihid ^ 

Oldham^ says that the Seori strongly resemble the gypries- of Europe : 

their women wear a Tartan dress and often have a kind of horn projecting 

from the forehead as an ornament. They live in light and easily moved 

booths made of grass and reeds : are fond of intoxicating drinks and eat the 

flesh of swine and oxen. They procure the wives for their young men by 

kidnapping female children and live principally by jugglery, coining false 

T XVII, 112. 2 I^eade, J^otes 33. s j^^^stern Indian 
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money and tlieft* They king the bones o£ deceased relatives from long 
distances to the Ganges which seems to indicate that the Ganges valley was 
once the home of the tribe. Another name for them is Mnn but they will 
seldom admit the name of either &&%$% or Smri and commonly say that they 
ure Banjdms^ Kanjars or 

In Lalitpur the same people are known as Sin^lianyci and are said to be 
connected with the Ki(>rkm of Central India.^ 

Tod^ curiously enough derives the name SaJutriya, from the Arabic 
Sahara^ desert ! 

^ Dalton^ says that their most striking characteristic is that they till tire 
land with a small hand plough and have no other agricultural implements. 
They worship a female deity called Bansuri or Thakuraini the prototype of 
the Hindu Eali. 

The Cher os of South Mirzapur appear to intermarry with the Kliarwdrs^ 
They have an equivocal reputation. The Son valley was for years infested 
hj two Ghero brigands Nora and Kora (Newala and Kunwara) who were 
•armed with hows and used to take refuge from their pursuers on the great 
crag of Mangesar. They were finally arrested in a drunken sleep and 
brought to justice,^ 

Son.— A small tribe of labourers and iron smelters in the Tarai and 
Almora ; perhaps akin to the Agariya^ 

SnnS^r. — (Skt. Siovar^iaj Mm) The gold and silversmith and jeweller 
class : known in the towns as Zargar, They are included in the great 
mixed class called Pdrashavayt]iQ offspring of a Brahman by a Sudra woman. 
In the upper Diiab the majority are of the Mair clan who consider them- 
ijelves superior as they do not practise widow marriage. There are some 
Mastogi and some Fachlidda who are the lowest of all. These clans are 
endogamous/^^ In the hills they are divided into the BJianma, Kasyapa 
.and Bhdraclvaj gotms. Some call themselves Banyas^ other Eajx^iits. They 
intermarry with Klimiya Rajputs, but few of the latter, however, take 
daughters from them. They worship the Saktis and village deities and are 
as a rule considered undesirable neighbours in a village^ In the Upper 
Duab they claim to be descended from a Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother 
and point to Visvakarma the divine artist as the founder of the caste.® 
The Census shows them very evenly all over the Province except in Garb- 
waL^ 
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The eastern braiicli is into MagJud^ay JjodhjaMsi 

and Ajodliyaigun} In tlie Central Duab tlielr divisions are Jliahariya^ 
Clianclhariya^ Gandariya^ ^ CJiaymrlmtay Bilsarhiya, Rangela, Tengurv/ja^ 
Taliya, MyjtmgalaJira, Kuriya and Ddbgar^ to wliieh may be added in Etah, 
Maliar, Mdhor and Chhatri, Tbeir clans seem to show that they are of 
very mixed descent, but the tribe or occupation is undoubtedly very ancient 
as the deities of the Bigved>a are constantly represented as wearing gold 
jewelry.^ Their women have a low reputation and the caste generally is 
of inferior social standing. 

empty: maker.) A small caste of excavators 

found in the Agra Division, Hamirpur, Benares, Jhansi and Jalaun.^ ^ 

SySrrmSr* — [Sydr, a jackal, mama to kill.) A tribe in North Oudli 
with four sub-divisions — Somhayni, Main^un, CJmuMn and Bais. They 
claim to be Chattris expelled from Chithor. They do not wear thread, 
eat buffaloes, drink spirits and their only gods are their deified ancestors,. 

They have a peculiar method of sacrificing buffaloes : first of all they take 
some seeds of the oania fistula, some grains of wheat, sandal and mrga 
and place them on a white cloth twenty times at random. If on counting 
them they are found to be as often an even as an odd number the deity is 
presumed to be pleased. They next light a lamp and station a buffalo 50 
paces therefrom. If the animal runs at the light and extinguishes it the 
gods are satisfied : the buffalo is then killed with spears, his head cut off and 
burned in the fire and liis flesh eaten. This procedure is usually gone 
through before starting on predatory excursions.'*^ When one dies he is 
buried, some brass vessels and gold mohars being placed in the grave. 
The tribe is then fed. The men wear a long lock or tuft of hair which the 
widow cuts off when her husband dies. The marriage ceremony is peculiar : 
the bride dressed in yellow sits on the ground with her feet in front wliile 
the bridegroom steps across them seven times. This done the ceremony is 
complete and the tribe is then fed. Infidelity is not condoned, but widows 
remarry, They call the mother ammd and the father agdh. When these 
people meet they shake hands as we do, They do not touch the cow, but 
passing round it on the right show their reverence by bowing to it. They 
eat food that has been touched by Brahmans and Chhattris. They cook in 
common hut eat separately. They are said to have been in the habit of 
hiding their treasure under trees, and they are occasionally seen to return to 
their old haunts in the disguise of Faqii*s to search for it.® 

Taga. — k strong agricultural caste in the Western Districts. They say 
they acquired their present name because being originally Qaur Brahmans,, 
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iliey abandoned their priestly functions and took to agriculture. Sir 
H, M. Elliot identifies them with the TaJckas a possibly Scythian race 
who had the snake for their tolem and whose destruction by Efijd Janam- 
ajaya is supposed to be commemorated in the tradition of that monarcVs 
holocaust of serpents. ^^The difficulty felt by Sir H. M. Elliot in account- 
ing for their tracing their origin to Hariana is perhaps explained by the 
fact that they give Safidon in Jfnd on the border of Hariana as the place 
where the holocaust took place and the name of the town is not improbably 
connected with samp or snake. The Tagas are probably the earliest inhabit- 
ants of the Upper Jumna KhMir, holding villages which have been untoueli- 
qd by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period than most 
of their neighbours. The Tagas, Gaur Brahmans and Ndgars of Bu- 
landshahr firmly believe that Ah&r (said to be derived from aJiiMra, ser- 
pents destroyed ) was the spot where their ancestors assisted E§ja Janam- 
ajaya in the snake sacrifice and got largesses and assignments in return.^ 
Nesfield appears to be mistaken in believing that the caste as a whole pro- 
hibits widow marriage, and that this implies that they have been long under 
Brahmanic influence.^ 

The fact is that in these provinces they are divided into two clans the 
BUa or full caste and the Bdsa or half caste, the latter of whom alone 
recognize widow marriage.^ They resemble the Rajput in hunting the boar 
and drinking spirits and are in much the same position as the Bhuinhdr of 
the eastern districts. The Basa and Bna do not intermarry. Some of 
them say that they are Kashmiri or Sdraswat Brahmans, Like the Blmm^> 
JiCws they attribute their degradation in the Brahmanical list to their fore- 
fathers having accepted charity in land and adopted agriculture as a profes- 
sion. Like the Ganr and Ndgaf, they believe they were settled in the first 
century after the war of the Mahdbhdrata, They say their name is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit tyd^a^ excommunicated or receiver of gifts or 
one who abandons a custom. They are generally supposed to be the off- 
spring of a Br&hman father by a low caste mother.® 

One story is to the purport that having been tempted by the munificent 
gifts offered by a certain R4j4 to married Brahmans a Gaur bachelor took 
in his company a common prostitute to the Rajahs court to pass as a mar- 
ried man and obtain the gift. The device succeeded, but was soon after 
discovered and then to escape the Rajahs displeasure the Brahman kept the 
prostitute for good as his wife. The progeny of the two imitated the pure 
Brahmans by wearing ilie tdga or Brahmanical cord, and hence they are 
called or Brahmans in no other respect except that of wearing the 
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cord. As an argument in support of tKe story it is said that Taga women 
are still uncommonly fond of ornaiiienting their persons^ a peculiarity said 
to have been inherited from their original ancestress. 

Traditions show that they were a predominant people in the Upper 
Dudb immediately after the Ghori invasion. When expelled from thence 
they seem to have gone to Marwar during the sovereignty of the Chmlian 
dynasty at Delhi : and returned after its dotynfall. Many of the Morada- 
bad Tagm became Muhammadans under Aurangzeb and took the title of 
Chmihari? Their divisions in the Upper Duab are Gaur, Bikhit^ 

Bdsldn, Maheslmdray BeMn^ Sdndla. In pargana Baghpat of Meerut there 
is a tribe called Glmlat or Cliula^ ^ 

TarkihS.r.— a woman^s eai^-ring : so called because originally 
made of the palm leaf : kdra^ maker,] An occupational caste, makers 
of women^s earrings : found in small numbers in every district of the Di- 
visions of Lucknow, Paizabad, Eae Bareli and Allahabad (except Hamirpur) : 
also in Azamgarh, Mirzapur and Basti,^ 

Tatwa. — (Skt. a weaver.) A small tribe of cultivators and palan- 

quin bearers in Ballia.^ 

TelL — oil.) The caste of oil-makers: they are most numerous in 
the Benares and Allahabad Divisions : very few in the Upper Duab, North 
Rohilkhand and the Hill Districts. In Mainpuri they claim to be degraded 
BdthoTs} The Bddi^Mil a small tribe of oil-makers in the Tarai are per- 
haps akin to them.® 

Th^ru. — (The name appears to be a corruption of atlmdruy a serf who 
has to give every eighth day^s labour to his master : a Pandit told Carnegy^ 
that it was derived from thal Skt. stkala^ firm ground : they say themselves 
that they are Rajputs who ran away after the great fight at Hastinapur 
and that their name means Quaker^'" from thartkardnd, to tremble,® others 
say theyvare so called because they live in the Tardi.) A very interesting 
aboriginal race found in the Himalayan Tarai. They are found in every 
district of the Faizabad Division, Cawnpur, Kheri, Tarai, Gorakhpur, Mo- 
radabad, Budaun and Banda. 

According to Buchanan® they appear to have come down from the Hills, 
and after expelling the Gurkhas from Gorakhpur to have extended them- 
selves over every part of the district, north of the Gogra, They claim to be 
descendants of the sun, but their claims are treated with the utmost con- 
tempt, because they are an abomination to the Brahmans and indulge in all 
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tb'e impiuities of eating and drinking. They retain in their features strong 
trace of a Chinese or Tartar origin though it must be confessed that these 
marks are somewhat softened, and that the faces of the men in particular 
do not differ so much from those of Hindus as those of a pure Chinese do. 
Their only known King was Madana Sena. These Thdrus were finally 
expelled by Rajpdts, part by Bhars and part by the Dorn Katar or military 
Brahmans.-” The tradition in East Oudh is that after the fall of the Bud- 
dhist dynasty of. Kanauj the Thdrm descended from the hills and occupied 
Ajudhya. The dispossessed Buddhists called in Baja Sri Chandra of Sri- 
nagar in the hills about Badrinath who drove back the TMrus and marching 
north founded Chandravatipur now known as Sahetmahet. Lassen in hi^ 
account of the later dynasty of Kanauj describes an inscription which 
records that Sri Chandra Leva the first of the great JB^hov princes who 
came to the throne in 1072 A.D. was protector of the sacred places of Aju- 
dhya and Kosala or Srdsvasti.^ 

, Atkinson says that they may be traced from the Kosi eastward along 
the foot of the Kumaun hills to the Bagmati river. " They are dwellers in 
swamps and great cultivators of rice and are proof against malaria. They 
even dread visiting the plains where they say they suffer severely from fever. 
To the east they are neighhours of the MecUs a tribe of similar character 
living in the thickest part of the Tarai forest lying below eastern Nepal 
Sikkim and Bhutan.”^ * 

^ Their traditions in Bijnor assert an origin from Chithor and refer to 
Jaimal and Patta. They say they were driven out apparently in the third 
seige of Chithor by Akbar about 1560 A.D. : that they were originally 
B4jputs and lost caste by using intoxicating liquor and rearing fowls. They 
never claim a Gurkha or hill origin. Interspersed with them are other tribes 
generally called r/iaV® but quite distinct such as the Gakarwdr claim 
to be Bfijputs. They never intermarry or eat with the Thdrui, abstain 
from liquor and never rear fowls. Others again as the Bangras are looked 
down on as a lower caste by the Thdrus, 


Mr. Colvin® never heard of Thdrm and Bhuhsas intermaiTying, The 

Bhuksas marry on attaining puberty while the Thdrus are married as early 

as their means will permit. Men of one tribe sometimes elope with women. 

of the other and a village on the boundary of the two races is formed by the 

progeny of such left-handed marriages. Both Thdrus and Bhuksas claim 

superiority over each other : the Bhuksas charging the Thdrm with rearing 

fowls which they do : while the Thdrus s&j the Bhuksas sell flesh and fish 
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Whieli they deny indignantly^ Both tribes are supposed to be pfofieieuts irl 
magical arts. They have great confidence in the Sammf or medicine man 
who is consulted on every occasion and mulcts them heavily for his services. 
As a general rule the Thdru is more inteliigeiit than the Blmksa. The office 
oi Barwaik or Barhaik of the TMrm being hereditary continues in certain 
families but they now exercise Uo functions^. The Thdrus of the Bijnor 
Tanii say they are distinct from those who live to the east of the Kanaita 
river in Oudh whom they declare to be an inferior race, a complimeiit which 
the others invariably return. They do not intermarry. Neither Thdnm 
nor Bhuksas build earthen walls to their house, but raise them oii posts. 

In the territoiy occupied by them many ancient rtiius are traditionally 
ascribed to them.^ Their huts have straight ridges and iii general are much 
longer and wider than those of the other natives ; but one Imt usually serves 
for the whole residence of a family which in the southern part of the district 
would have three or four huts round a yard. On one side of the hut isi 
Usually a garden neatly fenced and containing tobacco, mustard and a few 
plantain trees. They keep coWs, buffaloes, sheep, goats, fowls and pigeons,, 
and their live stock occupies an open end of the house separated from tte 
dwelliUg apartments by i hurdle wall.^ Oldfield^ believes that they are^ 
Indian aborigines and certainly Very different from the Tartar blood of ther 
highland races. In GorakhpUr they call themselves Autdf Chhattrfs who 
conquered Butwal under Ratan Sen of Chithor.^ In ev^y village the 
Muhamdi Thdnis are said to appoint four office bearers, one as a chief or 
headman, one as accountant, one as arbitrator of disputes and distribirtor of 
resources, and another to attend On the chief and to the requirements of the 
community as well as strangers. A share of the ];>toduce is assigned for the- 
performance of these duties. The Thdnis are hard-working and surpass 
other natives in this respect : they are peaceful and united and mutually 
help each other In cultivating the soil. Rice is their staple cirop and from' 
this they used to distil an intoxicating liquor to the consumption of which 
they are much addicted* They eat meat (which has died or been killed) 
fish, unleavened bread and vegetables. They cannot stand the sun and so 
use umbrellas made of leaves* The women are chaste and hardy. The Than 
believes implicitly in witchcraft and sorcery is commonly practised. Each 
member of the tribe constructs a hollow mound opposite his door and 
thereon erects a stick of ^alds {hv^tea frondosa) wood. This he considers 
sacred and worships as an idol* These people observe the Holi festival with 
much solemnity. The Muhamdi Thdrus are divided into- the Ediidy Batur and 
Mcdwari^lfa stems and these do not intermarry. When one of the tribe dies 
the body is painted -with vermillion atld saffron and placed before the mound 

^ Bacfetnan, JSustern Indias 11, 386# ^ Idem, 401. ^ 

f Camegy, IS'otes 8. 
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already mentioned and dnring tke entire nigbt an incantation is prononneed* 
The ceremony is supposed to be an aid to witchcraft and enables those who 
survive to prevent wild animals from eating their crops without resort to 
night watching. They do not consult Brahmans as to marriages ; they have 
no betrothals and they marry during all the months of the year. Their 
houses are made of grass and mats raised from the ground and reached by 
ladders and they all cultivate gardens. They are bold sportsmen, good marks- 
men and expert game snarers. They eat meat except the flesh of cows and 
buffaloes. They prefer the native to the British form of Government and 
when a transfer of territory was made after the reoccupation of Oudh many 
TMms of our districts went over to ISiepal,’^^^ 

The Thdrm in Gonda look on Ajndhya as their ancient homcj, each family 
however large^ lives in a simple dormitory, mat partitions separating the 
beds, the eldest male member having his position near the solitary dooi% 
They have three meals a day — ^breakfast [Icalewa), dinner supper 

^}yari). Their salutation or friendly greeting they call Sawd layd% The 
people of the locality not of their tribe they call Baji ; and they' call a girl 
who elopes BigdJiari/^^ 

The TMrus present many points of resemblance to the Blmhsas (qv,) 
though neither will acknowledge any connection with the other. Those 
inhabiting the fox^ests to the east of the R^mganga are called by those of 
Bynor PurUya BJmksas or Khalsi, Those west of the Ganges are called 
by those of Bijnor Mehra or Meri. The Path Dun Bhuksm repudiate 
all brotherhood with the Pwhiya whom they assert to be nothing but 
Thdrus and to eat frogs and lizards. Their features are marked by several 
of the Turanian peculiarities. Thus, the eyes are small^ the opening of 
the eyelids being narrow, linear and horizontal (the inner angle not being 
inclined downwards, so far as I observed) : the face is very broad across the 
cheek bones and the nose is depressed, thus increasing the apparent fulness of 
the face ; the jaw is prognathous and the lower lip thick and the moustache and 
beard are very scanty. Their traditions make them out to he Pnnwdr Rajputs 
descended from Udyajlt and Ms followers who in the 12th century left his 
native place in Rajpdtana on account of family quarrels and came, either 
mediately or directly, to settle here. They conform to the Hindu religion 
in an ignorant unmeaning way and the usual rites of that faith are per- 
formed on the occasion of births, marriages and deaths. Marriage, as among 
the Hindus, takes place at 8 to 10 years and in the ceremony the priest 
{parohit) receives a fee of about four annas. The bodies of the dead are 
buried at the Ramganga or other neighbouring large stream and the ashes 
{phil) are carried to Hardwar there to be consigned to Gangaji by a 
Brahman who gets a rupee or two for his trouble. ^ Besides his special fee 
^ Captain Tliorburn’s quoted by Camegy, Hilotes 9 ^ Memy 10 



each priest {paroUf) receives a general contribution from each village in his 
beat apparently amounting to about five maunds of grain each crop. They 
do not wear their shoes during cooking, and they kill animals to be used as 
food by a blow or cut [jJiatkd) on the back of tbe neck : and not by the 
throat cutting of the Musalmans. They worship Bhawani and Devi with 
Baba Kalu and Sarwar Sakhi : Kalu Saiyad is a local saint, who curiously 
enough they state to have been a Musalman. His shrine is at the entrance 
of the main pass through the Sivaliks into the Path Dun, They never, as 
alleged by Bir H. M, Elliot, intermarry with Tkdrm, Their hereditary 
priests are Gaur Brahmans. Many follow N^nak and are known a.s Sikh 
not Ndnakahdhi, Their chief trade is gold washing/^^ ' 

The Gonda Thdm^ are divided into^ — 

(1) Girlans Kahary-a who used to wear the Brahmanieal thread but do 
not do so now. They drink spirits, eat flesh and fish, but not pork, and 
they employ washer men» barbers and oil-pressers. They have the marriage 
ceremonies of tilah and plialddn, 

(2) Bmgori^a sYhiO rear pigs and poultry: shave themselves and wash 
their own clothes, using for the purpose the ashes of tbe dsan tree. They 
remove dead cattle with their own hands and are their own oil-pressers. 
They disregard all marriage ceremonies and all that is necessary is for the 
friends to assemble, kill and eat a pig and complete the marriage. They 
smoke, but will not eat with the Mltyki Miisahras (No. 4^,) 

(3) fharkomahra^ they perform the same mean ojffiees and ceremonies 
as the Dingoriya^ but in addition they make earthen vessels and they smoke 
with no other tribe. 

(4) ManjU Mtimhray these differ from the Dmgoriya in that they are 
fishermen and carry the litters of Gurhdns Katarym^ Dingoriyas and 
Fdmhiyas^ 

(5) Puraliyas drink spirits and eat flesh, cultivate land and employ 
washermen, barbers and also Cbamars to remove dead cattle. They smoke 

Phigoriyas Giifbans Katar^^ 

(6) Bhaikar are mendicants and get fixed annual alms from the [other 
five classes. They eat with Bmgoriyaft and worship Kharag. 

^^The Tlvdvu deities are Durga Bhawani, Pdrabi Bhawani, Patesari 
Bhawdni, Palhu, Braju, Hilagarn, Jaganndth, Dharchandi and KaK Bha- 
wani. They offer milk and cakes to Durga Bhawani, Purabi Bliawani and 
Patesari Bhawani ; he goats, and rams to Palhu and Bniju ; hens to Dbar- 
chandi ; and young goats to Kali Bhawani, They call their spiritual guides 
*Gmm Baba and profess ignorance of Buddha by name. They consider the 
touch of the C/iamdr, Blmngi^ Ealdlhhor^ Kori^ Bdn^^hor^ Eda^ Sarjti 
J. L. Sisewart, d. S* 1865. ^Carnegy, 10, sq. 



and Lohar pollution and clean themselves by sprinkling their bodies with 
'water.” / : : . , 

“ The SonaJia are said to be an offshoot of the Thdru. They are found 
in the Sub Himalayan Districts wearing clothes made of a kind of blanket- 
ing called vmgara and working as stone cutters, divers and gold-washera 
whence they take their name. They drink spirits made of unhusked rice 
{d/iau), ai’e not polluted by the touch of the meanest castes and worship 
departed ancestors. Their women are cunning in sorcery and they follow 
the customs of the Tlidrus in theii- marriages.”^ 


•>' Thathera. — (Skt. tanJitlid, rt. sthd-Mra) The seller of, as distinguished 
from Kasera, the maker of brass vessels : generally Hindu, but only an 
occupational caste. They are found in every district of Meerut, Agra, Rohil- 
khand, Benares, Jln'insi, Lucknow, Sitapur, Faizalad, Rae Bareh, Allahabad, 
(except Hamirpur) Divisions and in the Tarai.® Nesfield® says that the 
Kmera moulds the alloyed metal and the Thathera polishes and engraves 
the vessels. The Kaseras are found in the Benares Division except Basti. 
and Ballia: in Moradabad, Shahjahanpur, Cawnpur, Jaunpur, Hamirptir, 
Kheri, Faizabad, Bahraich and Rae Bareli. The Thathera correspond to the 
Tamotaor Tamta of the hills who are Dorns. The trade is a very ancient 
one; Tvashta the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon was the earliest worker in 
brass.* There is a widespread tradition of Thathera supremacy in the 
east of the province prior to the Rajput invasion.® 

Thavai. — (Skt. sthapati) A bricklayer, mason : a term efjuivalent to 
Mj iqv.) 

Tihur. — A quasi-aboriginal tribe in Oudh, not migratory, but dispersed 
throuo-h villages. They have no fixed or definite religion : neither Hindus 
nor Musulmans recognize them and their most solemn oath is on the spirits 
they drink. They are a despised race, very ignorant and extremely expert 
as thieves, but nevertheless generally laborious. Both sexes have but a nom- 
inal tie on each other, and they change a connection without compunction 
living together almost indiscriminately in large families. They are mild 
in disposition except when intoxicated and even then do seldom more than 
squabble and threaten each other. They will eat any thing but live chiefly 
on the coarsest grains and the poorest vegetables existing usually in great 
poverty. Their average age is only 30 or 35.® 


Toriya, Turai, Turi—A tribe of basket makers and coolies ; found in 

Debra Dun, Ballia, Ghiizipm- and Mirzapur.^ They are perhaps the same 

as the Turha or Turaha who are a branch of the Kahdr tribe. 

1 15> ^ Census Bepori, BTorth-Vestern Provinces, 1881, Ponn VIII-B. 

1 • i 9ct « Muir, Ancient Sanskrit Texts, V, 226 : Eajcndralala Mitra, Jndo- 

s sr^ef T 29- , olTcazefteer, 1, 22 ; 221 270, 275. « People of India, 

b 75.^ Report, North-Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIH-B. 



Tui^k. — (Known in Sbt. as imuhua residents o£ tlie TufasMm country.) 
A term properly applied to tlie Mongolian Turkomans of Turkistun. It is 
sometimes synonymous with Mughal : and is sometimes applied by Hindus 
to any official o£ foreign birth. There is a tribe of this name in Moradabad 
who are described as a more manly set than the Naniuslwi, They appear 
to have come into the district long ago with some of the earlier Sayyid 
colonies.^- In Azamgarh the term is applied to a Muhammadan sub-division- 
of the Koeris? 

, ^ Settlement Ee^port^ 22. ^ Settlement Meporty 34, 
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